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INTRODUCTION 


“It may be that a philosopher’s life has found a writer equal to our 
ancestors’ days, but it is certain that it has found a reader worthy of my 
day.” 1 With this elegant flattery Sidonius Apollinaris presented to his 
friend, the courtier Leo, a Latin translation of the Vita Apollonii. That 
the praise for the intended reader went together with a certain scepti- 
cism towards the author of the Life can be called ominous for its future 
reception. Leo’s response to Sidonius, to Apollonius or to Philostratus is 
unknown to us, but through the ages numerous readers have responded 
to the Life of Apollonius in ways neither elegant nor flattering. 

A few centuries later, Photius, for instance, made eager notes of rare 
words and exceptional phrases in the Vita, praising Philostratus for the 
sweetness and the charm of his style, but when it came to the contents 
of the book, he concluded his account in a rather less laudatory way: 
“On the subject of the Indians our author fabricates an entire series of 
ridiculous and implausible statements. (...) There is a great deal more 
nonsense like this, utterly stupid. In his eight books he wasted all his 
labour on empty effort” 2 

Another giant in the history of Classical philology displayed a similar 
mixture of appreciation and disdain. When Aldus Manutius produced 
the first printed edition of the Greek text of the VA, in 1501, he waited 
another three years before actually publishing the work, and the reluctant 
editor felt the need to warn possible clients in his personal preface: “I 
do not remember ever reading anything of lower quality or less deserv- 
ing of attention.” 3 As an editorial corroboration of this assessment and 
perhaps as a statement of his religious fervour, this friend of the late 
Pico Della Mirandola started the strange but ongoing tradition of edit- 
ing the Life together with its refutation by Eusebius, which had to serve 
as a Christian antidote against Philostratus’ poisonous celebration of 
pagan wisdom. 


1 Sidonius Apollinaris, Letters VIII, 3, 6; Bowie 2006:142-143. 

2 Photius, Bibliotheca, codex 44, 10a. Translation from Wilson 2002:35. The linguistic 
and stylistic excerpts and remarks can be found in the much longer codex 241. 

3 Lowry 1979:148. 
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In subsequent centuries, the Vita Apollonii was extensively studied, 
but almost exclusively to obtain information on historical subjects. It 
is no exaggeration to state that Philostratus was not appreciated as an 
author. His work was treated almost as an impediment to research on 
serious topics such as the historical Apollonius and the historical Jesus: 
the passing negative remarks, expressions of frustration and annoy- 
ance with Philostratus in modern scholarly literature would make for 
an interesting anthology. The papers collected in this volume do quote 
some of these remarks, but only to highlight the change in academic 
attitude towards Philostratus and his Vita Apollonii. 

This change came about some 30 years ago with a number of landmark 
studies. The Aufstieg und Niedergang contribution by Ewen Bowie ( 1978) 
redirected historical research on the Vita. In 1981, the first study of the 
literary technique in the Life was undertaken by Thomas Knoles. Gra- 
ham Anderson published the first monograph on Philostratus in 1986. 
Biblical Redaktionsgeschichte gave Erkki Koskenniemi (1991) another 
perspective to call upon scholars to read Philostratus as an author in 
his own right. From then on, an increasing number of scholars have 
produced new and appreciative studies on the VA. Without abandoning 
the historical, religious and source-critical discussions, recent research 
has broadened the approaches to what we now would call a literary 
masterpiece. This methodological shift has been articulated and dis- 
cussed by James Francis (Francis 1998), who addresses the issue of the 
VA’s famously problematic relation between fictionally and historicity; 
he transcends the traditional either/or-discussions by posing the ques- 
tion what kind of “fictional contract” the VA implies and how the text 
functions as “truthful fiction”. 

In the last decade a more general Philostratus revival seems to have 
been taking place, no doubt closely connected with the growing fasci- 
nation and appreciation for the Second Sophistic as a whole, for which 
Philostratus’ Vitae Sophistarum is an important source (see for example 
Flinterman 1995 and Whitmarsh 2001). A sure sign of the renewed 
interest in the VA is the publication in 2005 of a new translation and 
edition in the Foeb Classical Fibrary by Christopher Jones. Also in 2005, 
Thomas Schirren published his monograph on the Vita Apollonii, in 
which the application of new methodologies yielded an innovative read- 
ing of the VA as an ironic text. The benefits of a narratological approach 
are demonstrated by Tim Whitmarsh in the chapters on Philostratus 
in the first two volumes of the Brill Studies in Ancient Greek Narrative 
(de Jong 2005 and 2007). 
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The other works in the Corpus Philostrateum also benefited from 
the renewed interest in Philostratus (see e.g. Billault 2000). The first 
English translation of the Heroicus was published in 2001 (Maclean & 
Aitken), followed by a volume of collected essays (Aitken & Maclean 
2004), and a new commentary (Grossardt 2006). The bibliography on 
the Imagines has grown tremendously in recent years (see for example 
Eisner 2000b and Webb 2006b), and even the long neglected Love Letters 
are finally attracting scholarly attention (Rosenmeyer 2001; Hodkinson 
2007; Goldhill forthcoming). 

The Life of Apollonius is now generally seen not only as Philostratus’ 
magnum opus, but also as a key text in the cultural, literary and religious 
history of imperial Greece. Its generic and formal diversity, its shifting 
cultural and historical background, as well as its protean hero, clearly 
call for a multifaceted and interdisciplinary reading. 

An awareness of this need for an interdisciplinary approach brought 
together a number of Ghent scholars with backgrounds in literary, 
philosophical and religious studies and, in 2003, the undersigned and 
their colleague Marc Van Uytfanghe obtained a research grant from 
the Belgian Research Foundation — Flanders. The project, labelled “The 
Life of Apollonius of Tyana by Flavius Philostratus. Fiterary allusions 
and compositional unity; literary play and ideological earnestness”, 
enabled the Classics Department of Ghent University to engage a PhD 
student, Wannes Gyselinck, as a full-time research fellow and to invite 
post-doctoral fellows Stelios Panayotakis (2005) and Graeme Miles 
(2007). As the four year project was at its mid-term, the participants 
in the project, together with our Feuven colleague Fuc Van der Stockt, 
organized a round-table conference at the Royal Academy in Brussels, 
on 19 and 20 January 2006, under the title “Flavius Philostratus’ Vita 
Apollonii — Text and Contexts”. Much to our pleasure and gratitude, 
most of the scholars responsible for the Philostratean revival since the 
1980s agreed to participate, along with younger students of the VA and 
established scholars of related fields. The meeting was both stimulating 
and agreeable, and constituted a landmark in our research project. 

The present book has its origin in this Brussels conference. Most of 
the chapters in this book are revised versions of papers given at the 
conference, while three others (Graham Anderson, Graeme Miles, and 
Peter Grossardt) were written for the occasion. The busy schedules of 
other scholars prevented them both from attending the conference and 
from submitting papers for the present volume. 
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The volume comprises extensions and round-ups of more traditional 
approaches to the text, as well as essays in which recent critical develop- 
ments are taken a step further. In general, we can say that this volume 
represents critical advances in a variety of domains. Firstly, new con- 
nections are explored between the VA and other texts or traditions: with 
the letters of Apollonius (Jones), Plutarch (Van der Stockt), folkloric 
traditions (Anderson), Eusebius’ Contra Hieroclem (Schirren), the post- 
Homeric traditions including Lucians Verae Historiae and Philostratus’ 
Heroicus (Grossardt), even Greek literature as a whole (Bowie). Secondly, 
the text’s religious and philosophical background is further charted, 
by embedding the VA in the hagiographic tradition (Van Uytfanghe), 
exploring the philosophical subtext (Praet), relating the Vita to the 
Emesan Sun-cult (Morgan) or the Cretan cult of Dictynna (Flinterman). 
Thirdly, the volume presents essays looking at the VA from new angles, 
and experimenting with innovatory methodologies. The application of 
modern literary theory has produced surprising new insights, or at least 
a fresh look at old problems (Billault; Schirren; Gyselinck-Demoen; 
Miles). And lastly, many of the essays offer interesting interpretations 
and discussions of particular episodes and passages in the VA. 

The articles have been organized in two sections, corresponding 
roughly to the two oxymoronically collocated words in the title of the 
book. The first section focuses on literary and philological discussions, 
the second section deals with historical, religious and philosophical 
aspects. For some of the articles this distinction is of course rather 
arbitrary, because of the evident interconnection between the two 
covered fields. 

The first section starts off with an essay by Alain Billault, Les choix 
narratifs de Philostrate dans la Vie d’Apollonios de Tyana, which places 
the VA firmly within the biographical tradition, and brings out Philos- 
tratus’ originality vis-a-vis this tradition. This originality results, among 
other things, from the introduction of a meta-biographical discourse, 
in which Philostratus throughout the Life reflects on the narration of 
an exceptional life and makes explicit the motivations underlying his 
choices. 

In the contribution of Gerard Boter, Towards a new critical edition 
of Philostratus’ Life of Apollonius: the affiliation of the manuscripts, we 
can catch a glimpse of the new editio critica maior he is preparing; a 
new stemma codicum is presented for the first time. 

Ewen Bowie introduces his contribution, Quotation of earlier texts 
in Ta ec xov Tuavea AjioMxgviov, as a sample of how the research on 
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quotations and allusions in the VA might be conducted. He not only 
provides two useful inventories, but also draws attention to the dis- 
tribution of quotations over the 8 books, and to the range of authors 
who are cited. 

How to become a poet? Homer and Apollonius visit the mound of Achilles, 
by Peter Grossardt, explores the literary and historical traditions that 
might have informed the VA episode near Troy. Apollonius’ cross-exami- 
nation of the Achaean hero is placed against the background of playful 
Homer-correction typical for the literature of the Second Sophistic. 

In Author and narrator: fiction and metafiction in Philostratus’ Vita 
Apollonii, Wannes Gyselinck and Kristoffel Demoen look at the VA 
from a narratological point of view and argue for the need to distinguish 
between the author, who is responsible for the sophistic ecriture, and 
the narrating voice. The author is shown to communicate tacitly with 
his (sophisticated) reader, and to create an effect that in contemporary 
critical terms might be described as metafictional. 

In Reforming the eyes: interpreters and interpretation in the Vita Apol- 
lonii, Graeme Miles examines the interpretive theories and representa- 
tions of interpretation in the VA, focussing both on the representation 
of Apollonius as interpreter and on some interesting passages in the 
VA where interpretation is explicitly reflected upon by the protagonists. 
Miles suggests an “Apollonian” reading of the VA, in which the repre- 
sented ideas on interpretation are used as cues to approach the text itself. 

Thomas Schirren’s Irony versus eulogy. The Vita Apollonii as meta- 
biographical fiction, argues that the VA can function as a eulogy, as it was 
commissioned by Julia Domna, but at the same time invites a reading 
that recognizes ironic ambiguities, and prompts the sophisticated reader 
to reflect on the representation of holy men in general. This essay also 
offers an ingenious interpretation of the only extant ancient reader- 
response, the polemic treatise by the Christian intellectual Eusebius. 

In “Never the twain shall meet?” Plutarch and Philostratus’ Life of 
Apollonius: some themes and techniques, Luc Van der Stockt pro- 
vides a detailed rhetorical analysis of the important prologue of the 
VA and explores the connections and differences between Plutarch and 
Philostratus, paying particular attention to Plutarch’s biography of the 
Pythagorean Numa. 

The second section opens with an essay by Graham Anderson, 
Folklore versus fakelore: some problems in the Life of Apollonius, in 
which he explores connections between the VA and folklore, scratching 
off the sophistic veneer in search of folkloric motives. 
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Jaap-Jan Flinterman’s article, Apollonius’ ascension, focuses on the 
question why Apollonius’ ascension is situated precisely in the temple 
of Dictynna on Crete, bringing into account both literary and archaeo- 
logical evidence. Flinterman points out some curious parallels between 
the account of Apollonius’ death and afterlife, and the mythology sur- 
rounding the Cretan cult. 

Christopher Jones offers in his contribution, Some letters of Apollo- 
nius ofTyana, a subtle argument, based on the corpus of letters attrib- 
uted to Apollonius, suggesting that the historical Apollonius may be 
attested in an Ephesian inscription as “Lucius Pompeius Apollonius”. 
This would imply Apollonius’ Roman citizenship. 

In The Emesan connection: Philostratus and Heliodorus, John Mor- 
gan discusses the Emesan background shared by Philostratus’ VA 
and Heliodorus’ Aethiopica. He argues that the Emesan Sun-cult is an 
essential background element to both. Morgan shows how both texts 
use fictional constructions of idealized solar states at the margins of the 
world as a displaced means to articulate a message about the Emesan 
cult. Morgan’s examination moreover throws an interesting light on the 
question of the date of Heliodorus’ novel. 

In Pythagoreanism and the planetary deities: the philosophical and 
literary master- structure of the Vita Apollonii, Danny Praet argues 
that incarnation and the ascension of the soul through the planetary 
spheres underlie Philostratus’ distribution of the different themes and 
episodes over the VA’s eight books. Praet’s reading entails an assess- 
ment of the VA as a serious and unique, albeit sophistically encoded, 
philosophical text. 

Erkki Koskenniemi’s The Philostratean Apollonius as a teacher is a 
thematic inquiry about the way Apollonius is represented as a teacher 
in the VA. 

The book concludes with an essay by Marc Van Uytfanghe, La Vie 
d’Apollonius de Tyane et le discours hagiographique. He offers a com- 
prehensive status quaestionis of the investigations of parallels between 
the gospels and the VA, and of the question of the theios aner . 4 The 
VA is meaningfully positioned within the broader framework of the 


4 A recent status quaestionis or a full history of the VA-Forschung are readily available 
in some recent studies quoted in several articles. We may refer notably to Flinterman 
1995 and Schirren 2005. 
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‘hagiographical discourse’, which brings together the pagan, Christian 
and Jewish traditions. 

The book is completed by an integrated bibliography and two indi- 
ces ( locorum and general), intended to render this volume of collected 
papers useful as a reference work. 

On behalf of the organizers, the participants and the guests, we would 
like to thank the Royal Flemish Academy of Belgium for Science and the 
Arts, and the University Foundation Belgium for hosting the conference 
and offering financial support, and the Research Foundation — Flanders, 
for generously supporting the research project in general and the con- 
ference in particular. As editors of the volume, we would like to thank 
all the contributors for their loyal cooperation. Wannes Gyselinck did a 
great job as assistant editor, as did Marjolein De Wilde for the techni- 
cal parts of the text editing. At the final stage of the editorial process, 
Graeme Miles assisted us with copy editing and revision of the English 
style of several texts. 

We hope this book will help find readers of the Vita Apollonii worthy 
of our days. 


Ghent, April 2008 
Kristoffel Demoen & Danny Praet 
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PART ONE 

LITERARY AND PHILOLOGICAL ASPECTS 




LES CHOIX NARRATIFS DE PHILOSTRATE DANS LA 
VIE D’APOLLONIOS DE TYANE 


Alain Billault 


Quand, au III 4 ” 6 siecle de notre ere, Philostrate ecrit la Vie dApollonios de 
Tyane, la biographie grecque a plus de cinq cents ans d’age. Meme si ses ori- 
gines nous sont mal connues, nous savons en efFet qu’elle remonte au moins 
au IV 4me siecle av. J.C. et qua partir de cette epoque, elle ne connait 
pas d’eclipse. 1 II est done legitime de se demander ce que Philostrate 
doit a la tradition deja longue du genre qu’il aborde a son tour. A cette 
question, Ton doit repondre que, sans epouser toutes les conventions 
du genre ni les rejeter, il en rep rend un certain nombre et les adapte 
a sa maniere en operant des innovations qu’il estime appropriees a la 
realisation de son projet. 

Celui-ci lui a ete confie, comme il le raconte au debut de son recit, 
par l’imperatrice Julia Domna. Elle l’a charge de mettre en forme les 
«memoires», xrov xmopvripdTcov (I 3), d’un compagnon d’Apollonios de 
Tyane, Damis, dont un parent lui avait fait connaitre le texte. Philostrate 
s’est acquitte de cette mission tout en l’elargissant. Il precise, en efFet, 
qu’il a mene lui-meme des recherches sur Apollonios dans les cites oil 
on l’aimait, dans les sanctuaires dont il avait restaure les regies, qu’il a 
recueilli les propos que d’autres gens encore tenaient sur cet homme, 
qu’il a lu ses lettres et d’autres livres qui lui sont consacres. 2 Ces diverses 
enquetes lui ont servi a composer son ouvrage dans une double intention 
qu’il annonce sans detour : 

Que mon ouvrage fasse honneur a l’homme qui en est le sujet et soit utile 
a ceux qui aiment apprendre, car ils pourraient bien apprendre ce qu’ils 
ne savent pas encore (I 3). 3 

Philostrate a done voulu composer un eloge d’Apollonios de Tyane 
et le faire connaitre au public cultive. Pour realiser ce programme 
encomiastique et historique, il a choisi de raconter la vie d’Apollonios 


1 Pour un point sur la question, voir Momigliano 1971. 

2 I 1.2; I 2.3, I, 3.2. Pour un point sur les sources de Philostrate, voir Flinterman 
1995:67-88. 

3 Je cite et je traduis le texte de l’edition de Jones 2005. 
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dans sa totalite, a la difference de ceux qui isolent telle ou telle de ses 
actions pour en faire l’eloge (I 2), et de placer son recit sous le signe 
de la precision chronologique et de la rigueur thematique : 

Ma decision est de ne pas laisser sans remede l’ignorance de la plupart 
des gens, mais de donner de cet homme une image exacte au point de 
vue de la chronologie de ses paroles et de ses actes et des modalites de 
sa sagesse qui lui ont permis d’etre considere comme un etre surnaturel 

et divin...(I 2). 

Philostrate entend done ecrire a la gloire d’Apollonios un recit exact, 
eqaKpi[36)G«i xov av8pa, en suivant simultanement deux orientations: 
d’une part, la relation de ses discours et de ses actions tels qu’ils se 
sont succedes dans le temps, d’ autre part, la mise en relief des formes 
singulieres de sa sagesse qui lui ont valu sa reputation d’homme divin. 
La realisation de ce programme encomiastique, historique et philoso- 
phique constitue son projet d’ecrivain comme le montre, d’ailleurs, le 
commentaire dont Philostrate l’accompagne. Elle implique un certain 
nombre de choix narratifs dont l’etude peut aider a prendre la mesure 
de son art de biographe considere dans ses principes, mais aussi, et 
surtout, dans son execution. 4 Philostrate, en effet, etait moins un theo- 
ricien de la biographie qu’un praticien de ce genre litteraire sur lequel 
il a appose sa marque personnels. 

En choisissant d’ecrire son recit a la gloire d’Apollonios de Tyane, 
Philostrate s’inscrit dans la tradition encomiastique de la biographie. 
Cest la tradition dominante. En Grece, on raconte bien moins souvent 
la vie d’un homme pour le denigrer que pour faire son eloge. Le pam- 
phlet ecrit par Stesimbrotos de Thasos contre Themistocle, Thucydide 
fils de Melesias et Pericles quelques annees, sans doute, apres la mort de 
ce dernier, 5 celui d’Antisthene contre les politiciens atheniens du IV cmc 
siecle av. J.C., 6 les allegations diffamatoires proferees, au siecle suivant, 
contre Socrate et contre Platon par Aristoxene de Tarente dans ses 
biographies de Pythagore et du fondateur de l’Academie 7 et, bien plus 
tard, au lP me siecle de notre ere, les deux biographies polemiques de 


4 Pour une application des theories narratologiques modernes a la litterature grecque 
antique, voir de Jong 2004 et 2007, avec notamment les chapitres sur Philostrate de 
T. Whitmarsh. 

5 Momigliano 1971:30-32. 

6 Momigliano 1971:48. 

7 Momigliano 1971:74-76; Schirren 2005:96-98. 
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Lucien, Alexandre ou le faux prophete et La mort de Peregrinos, relevent 
d’un courant minoritaire dans l’ecriture biographique. 

Celle-ci est influencee, des l’origine, par la rhetorique de 1’ eloge. 8 Dans 
ce domaine, Gorgias semble avoir joue un role predominant. Lorsque, 
dans le Banquet de Platon, Agathon prononce, apres d’autres convives, 
l’eloge d’Eros (194e4-197e8), Socrate y reconnait aussitot avec ironie 
l’influence du sophiste sicilien : 

En effet, ce discours me rappelait Gorgias, si bien que j’eprouvais verita- 
blement ce que dit Homere: j’avais peur qua la fin Agathon n’envoie a 
destination de mon discours une tete de Gorgias, un virtuose du discours, 
et ne me transforme en pierre en me rendant muet (198c). 9 

Socrate joue sur deux noms. La tete de Gorgias qu’il craignait de voir 
apparaitre a la fin du discours d’ Agathon et qui, en le petrifiant dans le 
mutisme, l’aurait empeche de prononcer a son tour l’eloge du dieu, est 
censee remplacer, avec les memes efFets qu’elle, la tete de Gorgone que, 
dans YOdyssee (11.633-635), Ulysse craint de voir apparaitre, envoyee 
par Persephone, a la surface de la fosse ou il interroge les morts. Par 
cette plaisanterie, Socrate evoque l’influence intimidante de la rheto- 
rique gorgianique de l’eloge dont Agathon est un adepte talentueux et 
qui consiste, selon le philosophe, a consacrer au sujet qu’on celebre les 
paroles les plus impressionnantes et les plus belles, qu’elles soient ou 
non conformes a la verite (198d-e). Socrate ne saurait rivaliser avec cette 
rhetorique indifferente au vrai. La tete de Gorgias le laisserait muet. En 
revanche, la rhetorique de Gorgias inspire a Agathon un discours brillant 
ordonne selon un plan simple et qu’il annonce des le debut comme 
conforme a la nature meme de l’eloge : il parlera d’abord des qualites 
du dieu, puis des dons qu’il fait aux hommes (195al-5). Il presente ce 
plan comme une forme de codification de l’eloge. Il enumere les vertus 
d’Eros, equite, maitrise de soi, courage, sagesse, dans un ordre qui avait 
peut-etre ete fixe par Gorgias. Celui-ci avait, en effet, si Ton en croit 
Aristote (Pol. 1260a27-28), dresse une liste des vertus a celebrer dans 
un eloge. L’eloge d’Eros par Agathon presente, d’ autre part, un aspect 
ludique adapte a la circonstance ou il est prononce et qui porte aussi la 
marque de Gorgias. Ce dernier qualifie lui-meme son Eloge d’Helene de 
«jeu», rccuyviov (Fr. 11, 21). En bon disciple, Agathon precise a la fin 
que son eloge d’Eros releve « en partie du jeu et en partie d’un serieux 


8 Sur ce sujet, voir Pernot 1993. 

9 Je traduis le texte de l’edition de Dover 1980. 
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mesure» xa pev mxSiat;, xa 8e craonSfit; pexpiat; . . . pexe^rov (197e7). 
II subit done l’influence de Gorgias. Son eloquence temoigne de la 
theorie et de la pratique de l’eloge elaborees par le sophiste sicilien. La 
reflexion sur l’eloquence encomiastique se poursuit d’ailleurs pendant 
toute l’epoque classique. On trouve un de ses points d’aboutissement 
dans la Rhetorique a Alexandre. 

Ce traite fut longtemps, et a tort, attribue a Aristote. 10 Compose dans 
la seconde moitie du IV cmc siecle av. J.C., il contient, au chapitre 35, un 
expose detaille du plan que doit suivre Forateur qui veut composer 
F eloge de quelqu’un (35, 1440b): il doit, dit Fauteur, celebrer d’abord « ses 
qualites exterieures a la vertu», xa pev onv eqcn ir\q dpexqc, e’est-a-dire sa 
famille, sa force, sa beaute, sa richesse, puis sa vertu personnels sous ses 
differents aspects, sagesse, equite, courage, conduites honorables. Pour 
les premieres, il le declarera bienheureux, pour la seconde, il fera son 
eloge. L’auteur entre ensuite dans les details en consacrant la majeure 
partie de ses conseils au traitement de la genealogie du personnage loue 
par Forateur (1140b23-1441al4). Cette insistance merite de retenir 
Fattention car elle coincide avec celle qu’on trouve a la meme epoque 
dans les premieres biographies completes que nous ayons conservees. 

Elies sont dues a Isocrate et a Xenophon. Le premier est un prosateur 
qui fut aussi le plus illustre maitre de rhetorique de son temps. Son 
cas constitue la meilleure illustration du lien originel entre la biogra- 
phie et la rhetorique de F eloge. Dans son plaidoyer Sur Vattelage qu’il 
composa en 396-395 pour le fils d’Alcibiade, il inclut une biographie 
encomiastique de l’homme d’Etat athenien (25-41), louant succes- 
sivement sa naissance, son education, sa conduite dans l’armee, son 
manage, sa victoire aux Jeux Olympiques et son activite politique. Un 
peu plus tard, composant YEloge d’Helene, il est conduit a faire aussi 
celui de Thesee (18-37) en ecrivant une biographie du heros dont 
Fexcellence est censee rejaillir sur la femme qu’il avait voulu enlever 
alors qu’elle n’etait encore qu’une enfant. Il celebre done les exploits 
de Thesee, sa piete et ses bienfaits a l’egard d’Athenes qu’il fonda 
comme cite et dont il fut un roi juste et aime. A ces deux biographies 
inserees dans des discours traitant d’autres sujets, Isocrate fit succeder, 
vers 365 av. J.C., une biographie encomiastique d’un grand homme, 
la premiere du genre, et qui constitue la totalite d’un discours, YEva- 
goras, eloge funebre du roi de Chypre compose pour son fils Nicocles 


10 Voir l’edition de Chiron 2002:XL-CVII. 
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qui etait eleve d’Isocrate et qui devait, a son tour, regner sur File. 
Des le debut, Isocrate precise ses intentions: il veut «faire Veloge de 
la vertu d’un homme par un discours » (8), entreprise dont il souligne 
la difficulty (1-11) avant de l’aborder selon un plan methodique qui 
le conduit a evoquer successivement les ancetres d’Evagoras (12-18), 
l’histoire de Salamine de Chypre jusqu’a son regne (19-21), les vertus 
qu’il a montrees dans son enfance et a l’age adulte (22-25), sa carriere 
(26-32), son courage et sa grandeur (33-34), les dangers qu’il a du 
affronter (35-38), ses vertus morales et politiques (39-46), ses bienfaits 
a l’egard de Salamine de Chypre (47-57), ses exploits contre les Perses 
(57-69) et le bonheur qu’il a connu pendant toute sa vie (70-72). En 
conclusion, Isocrate reaffirme la legitimite de son entreprise et adresse 
une exhortation a Nicocles (73-81). Son eloge funebre d’Evagoras 
constitue, en fait, la premiere biographie encomiastique en prose d’un 
grand homme. Il la compose selon un plan semblable, sur certains 
points, a celui que preconise l’auteur de la Rhetorique a Alexandre. Il 
celebre ainsi la famille et la patrie d’Evagoras avant de louer ses vertus 
personnelles. Mais le recit de sa carriere s’accompagne de considerations 
sur les qualites que denotait sa conduite dans diverses circonstances. 
Cette alternance entre narration historique et synthese ethique est la 
reponse donnee par Isocrate a la double exigence inherente a la biogra- 
phie encomiastique qui doit etre a la fois un recit et un eloge. Xenophon 
y repond d’une autre maniere. 

Il etait l’ami du roi de Sparte Agesilas. Peu apres la mort de ce dernier 
survenue en 358 av. J.C., il compose F Agesilas a sa gloire. Il commence 
lui aussi par celebrer sa famille avant de conter ses exploits (I— II), puis 
il loue longuement ses vertus (III— IX). Dans F epilogue (X), il fait un 
eloge conjoint de ses exploits et de ses vertus et termine en recap itulant 
ces dernieres (XI). A la difference d’Isocrate, il separe done nettement 
le recit historique et le portrait moral de son personnage. Il enumere 
les vertus d’ Agesilas dans l’ordre adopte par Agathon pour celles d’Eros 
dans le Banquet, mais il etablit une liste plus longue et l’accompagne 
d’ analyses. Il cree ainsi un grand desequilibre entre les deux parties de 
son ouvrage. La seconde, consacree aux vertus, est bien plus longue que 
la premiere ou le recit historique parait d’autant plus bref qu’il concerne 
une carriere tres longue, puisqu’ Agesilas regna pendant quarante ans. 
V Agesilas est done une oeuvre asymetrique ou la celebration du person- 
nage prend le pas sur celle de ses actes. La reponse de Xenophon aux 
deux imperatifs de la biographie encomiastique diflere done beaucoup 
de celle d’Isocrate. Avec les differences qui les separent, F Agesilas et 
VEvagoras apparaissent ainsi comme emblematiques de deux famous 
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d’ecrire la vie d’un homme. Comment situer la Vie d’Apollonios de 
Tyane par rapport a elles ? 

Comme Isocrate et Xenophon et conformement aux preceptes de la 
Rhetorique a Alexandre, Philostrate commence par celebrer la noble 
naissance de son personnage, mais comme il attribue a ce dernier une 
triple ascendance philosophique, divine et humaine, il donne a son eloge 
une forme originale. Il evoque d’abord, en effet, Pythagore, sa maniere 
de vivre et d’honorer les dieux, sa doctrine (I 1) avant d’en venir a cel- 
les, fort semblables, d’Apollonios (I 2). Il en vient ensuite a la naissance 
de ce dernier. Mentionnant la noblesse et la richesse de sa famille, il 
insiste surtout sur les nombreux signes divins qui accompagnent sa 
venue au monde : Protee apparait a sa mere pour la prevenir que c’est 
a lui-meme qu’elle va donner naissance (I 4), prophetie qui annonce la 
sagesse d’Apollonios et les mille formes que va prendre sa vie. Sa mere 
est delivree sur une prairie ou elle setait endormie. Elle etait venue y 
cueilbr des fleurs avec ses amies sur l’ordre d’un songe analogue a celui 
par lequel Athena, dans YOdyssee (6.25-40), commande a Nausicaa 
d’aller faire la lessive a l’endroit oil elle va rencontrer Ulysse. Elle est 
reveillee en sursaut par le chant d’un choeur de cygnes assembles comme 
pour la naissance d’ Apollon 11 et, au moment oil nait son fils, la foudre 
descend du ciel, puis y remonte sans avoir touche la terre, presage d’un 
destin surnaturel et qui fait dire aux gens du pays qu’Apollonios etait 
fils de Zeus, affirmation qu’il ne reprenait pas lui-meme a son compte 
(I 5-6). Cette surdetermination divine qui marque sa naissance n’en 
signifie pas moins qu’il n’appartient pas tout a fait et pas seulement 
au monde des hommes. Philostrate associe avec habilete les trois 
genealogies dont il releve. Sa genealogie pythagoricienne sera illustree 
par sa doctrine et sa maniere de vivre. Sa genealogie humaine le situe 
au sommet de l’aristocratie cappadocienne. Et sa genealogie divine, 
imprecise a force de signes, n’en est pas moins certaine et le place au- 
dessus du commun des mortels. C’est pourtant parmi ces derniers qu’il 
va vivre. Faire un recit exact de cette vie constitue le projet historique 
de Philostrate. 

Sur le plan historique, une biographie consiste, selon la definition d’A. 
Momigliano, 12 en un recit de la vie d’un homme de sa naissance jusqu’a 
sa mort. La Vie dApollonios de Tyane correspond a cette definition. Pour 


11 Voir Callimaque, Hymne a Delos, 249-255. 

12 Momigliano 1971:11. 
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raconter la vie de son heros, Philostrate choisit, en effet, de composer un 
recit chronologique. Refusant la separation de l’histoire et de Fethique 
operee par Xenophon, il se range du cote d’Isocrate. II relate, comme 
lui, l’enfance et la jeunesse de son personnage et souligne les qualites 
qu’elles revelent (I 7-12). Cependant, il opte pour une narration plus 
lineaire, sans adopter l’alternance entre relation evenementielle et syn- 
these morale qu’on trouve dans YEvagoras. Il suit done Apollonios de sa 
naissance jusqu’a sa mort comme Plutarque suit ses heros dans les Vies 
paralleles. Mais si Plutarque ecrit les Vies pour l’edification morale de ses 
lecteurs et pour la sienne propre, 13 il ne les conqoit jamais comme des 
eloges systematiques. Philostrate ne peut done passer pour son heritier 
sur le plan encomiastique. En revanche, sur le plan narratif, on peut 
rapprocher son recit des siens. 

Comme Plutarque, Philostrate doit resoudre les difficultes inherentes 
au projet d’ecrire la vie d’un homme. Mener a bien un tel recit nest pas 
une entreprise simple. D’abord, il ne saurait etre complet. Aucun biogra- 
phe ne pourra jamais relater tout ce qu’un homme a vecu. La biographie 
est par nature lacunaire. 14 Cependant, elle ne sen trouve pas moins 
souvent menacee par un exces de matiere. Meme si le biographe ne peut 
pas tout dire de son personnage, il lui est frequemment impossible de 
raconter tout ce qu’il a appris sur lui. Cette impossibility peut etre mate- 
rielle, lorsque la masse d’informations accumulee necessiterait un recit 
demesure. Elle peut aussi relever de Fart, quand Fauteur comprend qu’il 
risque d’ensevebr son personnage sous la relation exhaustive des faits 
innombrables qu’il a reconstitutes et que celle-ci s’avere done contraire 
au but qu’il poursuit. Au debut de sa Vie d’Alexandre, Plutarque expose 
cette difficulty et la maniere qu’il a choisie pour la resoudre. Refusant 
de faire le recit complet des actions d’Alexandre et de Cesar qu’il lui 
associe, il justifie ainsi sa decision: 

En effet, ce ne sont pas des histoires que nous ecrivons, mais des vies et 
ce nest pas dans les actions les plus eclatantes que se montre dans tous 
les cas la vertu et le vice, mais souvent un petit fait, une parole, une 
plaisanterie revelent un caractere plus que des combats ou tombent des 
milliers d’hommes, les batailles rangees et les sieges des villes les plus 
importantes ( Alexandre 1, 2-3). 


13 Cf. Pericles 1-2, Timoleon 1. 

14 Momigliano 1971:11-12. 
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Revendiquant d’etre, comme les peintres, attentif aux « signes distinctifs 
de l’ame», il declare laisser a d’autres «les grands evenements et les 
affrontements. » Son refus d’une histoire militaire complete ne saurait 
trouver d’echo chez Philostrate dont le heros nest pas un grand capi- 
taine. En revanche, sa volonte de saisir le caractere de ses personnages 
et la methode qu’il a choisi de suivre pour y parvenir peuvent donner 
a penser au lecteur de la Vie d’Apollonios de Tyane. Philostrate veut dire 
toute la verite sur Apollonios et critique ceux qui se bornent a mettre 
en valeur seulement certains episodes de sa vie (I 2). Son optique nest 
done pas exclusivement morale, comme celle de Plutarque, et se veut 
globale, alors que celle de Plutarque est selective. Mais sur ce dernier 
point, la difference entre les deux auteurs s’avere moins grande qu’on 
pourrait le croire a priori. Plutarque ne peut ni ne veut tout dire sur 
Alexandre et sur Cesar. II choisit done dans leur vie les episodes qui 
lui semblent revelateurs de leur caractere. II applique le principe pars 
pro toto qui est le lot de tous les biographes. Philostrate s’y conforme 
aussi a sa maniere. 

A Fen croire, Apollonios a vecu pendant la majeure partie du I er 
siecle de notre ere. 15 Le recit d’une vie aussi longue etait menace par la 
demesure et par la confusion pour cause de surabondance de matiere. 
Philostrate parvient a conjurer ces deux perils en operant une selection 
a partir des memoires de Damis. Que ces memoires aient ou non existe 
importe moins pour notre propos que la maniere dont Philostrate s’y 
refere. II presente Damis comme un temoin fiable, auteur d’un document 
visant a l’exhaustivite : 

La langue de l’Assyrien etait mediocre, car il lui manquait l’elegance du 
style parce qu’il avait ete eduque chez les barbares, mais consigner par 
ecrit un discours ou une conversation, rendre ce qu’il avait entendu ou 
vu et composer un compte rendu des faits de ce genre, il en etait tout a 
fait capable et il s’employait a cette tache le mieux du monde. En tout cas 
le recueil de miettes de Damis repondait a cette intention. Damis voulait 
que rien de ce qui concernait Apollonios ne fut ignore, mais que meme 
les remarques qu’il faisait ou les propos qu’il tenait en passant fussent 
consignes par ecrit. Et, en verite, il vaut la peine de citer sa reponse a celui 
qui decriait cette activite: comme un individu paresseux et medisant le 
critiquait et declarait qu’il avait raison, d’un cote, de consigner par ecrit 
tout ce qui etait pensees et opinions de cet homme, mais que, d’ autre 
part, en recueillant ces details si insignifiants, on pouvait dire qu’il faisait 


15 Billault 2000:85-92. 
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comme les chiens qui se nourrissent des miettes tombees dun banquet, 
Damis lui repliqua : « s’il y a des banquets des dieux et si les dieux man- 
gent, on peut dire qu’ils ont certainement aussi des serviteurs qui veillent 
a ce que meme les miettes d’ambroisie tombees de la table ne soient pas 
perdues » (I 19). 

Philostrate loue done l’application et l’ambition de Damis dont la devo- 
tion a l’egard d’Apollonios le poussait a ne rien laisser perdre de ce qui 
concernait le sage. Philostrate a-t-il la meme ambition? S’il l’approuve 
chez Damis, il ne la reprend pas a son compte. Tout en louant l’Assyrien, 
il se demarque de lui. Relatant le voyage d’Apollonios en Mesopotamie, 
il renonce a en rapporter tous les moments : 

Pour etre precis et pour ne rien laisser de cote de ce qu’a ecrit Damis, 
j’aurais voulu raconter aussi leurs conversations tandis qu’ils traversaient 
le pays de ces barbares, mais le recit me pousse vers des sujets plus impor- 
tants et plus admirables, mais pas au point, pourtant, de negliger ces deux 
elements, le courage dont fit preuve Apollonios en traversant des nations 
barbares et qui pratiquent le brigandage alors qu’elles netaient pas encore 
soumises aux Romains, et la science qui lui permit d’arriver a comprendre 
le langage des animaux a la maniere des Arabes (I 20). 

Philostrate opere done des choix dans la matiere a sa disposition. 
Ces choix sont difficiles comme le montre la sinuosite de sa phrase. Il 
regrette d’ avoir a les faire, y precede sous la contrainte qu’exerce sur lui 
son propre recit en le poussant vers des sujets importants au detriment 
des autres dont il parvient pourtant a sauver certains qui lui tiennent a 
coeur. A la fin, certains elements accedent au recit, tandis que d’ autres 
en sont exclus et restent dans le silence. Mais la selection pratiquee par 
Philostrate ne se reduit pas a cette alternative. Elle concerne aussi les 
episodes qu’il relate sans les placer tous sur le meme plan. 

Philostrate les organise en series rattachees a des periodes et a des lieux. 
Ainsi, au livre IV, il raconte le periple d’Apollonios en Asie Mineure et en 
Grece apres son voyage en Inde. Il fait une grande place aux sejours du 
sage a Ephese, a Smyrne, a Athenes, a Olympie et a Sparte, 16 mais passe 
plus vite sur son voyage en Thessalie et sur ses visites aux grands sanc- 
tuaires panhelleniques (IV 23-24). De meme, au livre VII, il n’accorde 
pas la meme importance a tous les episodes qui se deroulent en prison, 
alors qu’ Apollonios attend de comparaitre devant Domitien. Il insiste sur 


16 IV 2-4 et 10; 5-9; 17-22; 27-31; 32-33. 
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l’aide qu’Elien, le Prefet du Pretoire qui l’avait connu dans sa jeunesse, 
donne au sage et rapporte en detail son entretien avec lui. En revanche, 
il fait moins de place aux bravades d’un tribun a l’egard d’Apollonios 
(VII 16-20 et 21). Apres un dialogue developpe entre ce dernier et Damis 
(VII 22), commence une serie de recits qui racontent comment certains 
compagnons de captivite des deux hommes se sont retrouves en prison. 
Le premier recit, fort long, est fait par le prisonnier lui-meme, le second 
consiste en un bref resume, le troisieme en un autre resume plus deve- 
loppe (VII 23, 24 et 25). Comme d’autres prisonniers encore viennent 
parler a Apollonios, il leur adresse a tous un long discours (VII 26). A 
l’echec d’un provocateur introduit dans la prison pour pousser le sage 
a injurier l’empereur (VII 27) succede une autre serie d’episodes dont 
Philostrate precise qu’il les a selectionnes pour leur importance parmi 
tous ceux que Damis, toujours soucieux de ne negliger aucun detail, 
avait mentionnes dans ses memoires (VII 1). Apollonios dialogue avec 
un envoye d’Elien puis, plus brievement, avec un secretaire imperial qui 
lui transmet une sommation a comparaitre devant Domitien, puis, plus 
longuement, avec Damis (VII 28, 29 et 30). De retour en prison apres sa 
premiere comparution devant le prince, il dialogue encore longuement 
avec un agent de ce dernier, puis plus brievement avec Damis (VII 
36-37). Philostrate agence done les episodes en series asymetriques. Il 
insiste sur certains et passe plus vite sur d’autres en fonction de leur 
importance. Cette asymetrie est particulierement frappante lorsqu’elle 
concerne les paroles d’Apollonios. 

Si le sage, se conformant a la regie pythagoricienne de I’ey8(.nj0ia, 
s’est astreint pour un temps au silence (I 14-15), il a beaucoup parle 
avant et surtout apres cette periode. Philostrate reserve a cette masse 
de discours un traitement selectif et diversifie. Il en cite certains, en 
resume d’autres, en mentionne d’autres encore sans preciser leur contenu. 
Ainsi, lorsqu’il relate le premier sejour du sage a Ephese, il resume 
son premier discours et cite en partie Fun de ceux qui ont suivi sans 
rien dire des autres (IV 2-3). Il agence une sequence analogue pour 
le sejour d’Apollonios a Smyrne, resumant d’abord son discours sur la 
beaute de la ville et les vertus de ses habitants, puis citant celui oil il 
traitait du bon gouvernement (IV 8-9). A Athenes, Apollonios a parle 
si souvent que Damis lui-meme n’a pas mentionne tous ses discours, 
mais seulement les plus importants. Parmi ces derniers, Philostrate 
precede a son tour a une selection. Il choisit d’en resumer un portant 
sur la religion (IV 19), puis en cite un autre denon^ant la decadence 
des Dionysies (IV 21). Plus loin, il resume les conferences du sage a 
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Olympie (IV 21), mais cite sa harangue a ses disciples a Aricie (IV 38). 
En faisant alterner ainsi resumes et citations, il compose une anthologie 
des discours d’Apollonios. Ces discours sont parfois longs et meme tres 
longs, comme le plaidoyer que le sage avait prepare pour se defendre 
devant Domitien et que Philostrate rapporte in extenso, ce qui corres- 
pond a une trentaine de pages dans l’edition de C.P. Jones (VIII 7). 
Mais la longueur n’est pas le critere positif ou negatif qui determine les 
choix de Philostrate. Ce dernier se decide d’apres l’importance qu’il 
accorde aux discours : 

Pour ne pas prolonger notre propos en exposant en detail ses lemons 
philosophiques dans chaque endroit et ne pas, d’un autre cote, avoir Fair 
d’etre superficiel dans le recit auquel je travaille pour le transmettre a ceux 
qui ne connaissent pas cet homme, ma decision est de rapporter les plus 
importants d’entre eux et tous les faits qui meritent qu’on sen souvienne 
plus que les autres. Considerons qu’ils sont equivalents aux sejours des 
fils d’Asclepios (VI 35). 

Pendant leurs sejours dans les sanctuaires oil ils etaient honores, les fils 
d’Asclepios, Podalire et Machaon, passaient pour apparaitre aux mala- 
des a qui ils prescrivaient des remedes. 17 Philostrate considere comme 
aussi salutaires les visites d’Apollonios dans les cites. II en retient les 
discours et les evenements qui lui semblent les plus importants et les 
agence dans son ouvrage. 

A l’alternance entre citations, resumes et mentions de discours, il 
en ajoute une autre entre paroles et faits. S’il donne une grande place 
aux paroles d’Apollonios, qu’elles prennent la forme de discours, de 
dialogues ou de simples remarques, il les integre dans l’economie 
generale du recit ou elles alternent avec les relations d’ evenements et 
les descriptions de lieux. Ainsi, le premier discours d’Apollonios sur 
les sacrifices et les offfandes dans le sanctuaire d’Asclepios a Aigai se 
trouve-t-il encadre par deux series d’episodes (I 11, I 9-10 et 12). Pen- 
dant le sejour du sage a Athenes, c’est au contraire l’histoire du jeune 
homme possede par un demon qui se trouve encadree par deux plages 
de discours (IV 20, IV 19 et 21). En Ethiopie, les longues discussions 
entre Apollonios et le gymnosophiste Thespesion et ses dialogues avec 
le jeune Nilos sont suivis par le recit de son voyage vers les Cataractes 
et par l’episode ou il rend un satyre inoffensif en l’enivrant (VI 10-22 
et 23-27). De meme, plus loin, une serie d’episodes situes dans divers 


17 Jouanna 1992:22-24. 
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sanctuaires et cites fait-elle suite a deux lemons de sagesse d’Apollonios 
dont la premiere est plus longue que la seconde (VI 38-43 et 36-37). Et 
dans les episodes qui precedent son depart pour Rome oil il va defier 
Domitien, le recit des evenements est ponctue par ses paroles (VII 5-9). 
L’alternance entre faits et mots donne ainsi son rythme au recit. Elle 
y introduit une diversite encore accrue par les descriptions de lieux et 
de pays dont certaines prennent la forme de veritables monographies. 
C est notamment le cas au debut de certains livres : le livre II commence 
ainsi par un expose sur la geographie du Caucase, le livre V par une 
presentation des Colonnes d’Hercule et de la region qui les environne 
et le livre VI par un tableau de l’Ethiopie (II 2-4, V 1-6, VI 1). Mais ces 
preambules geographiques peuvent aussi occuper une position centrale, 
comme ceux qui concernent la Mesopotamie et Babylone au livre I (I 
20.2 et I 25) et l’lnde au livre II (II 17-19). Parfois, le recit fait place a 
des descriptions developpees comme celle de la zone des cataractes du 
Nil (VI 23-26). Parfois aussi, la description constitue le point de depart 
d’un mouvement qui va de la geographie a l’histoire : ainsi, Philostrate 
laisse a peine entrevoir Taxila, mais decrit en detail un temple de cette 
ville indienne oil des images d’ Alexandre et de Porus le conduisent a 
evoquer les relations entre les deux rois (II 20-21). Ces tableaux geo- 
graphiques, ces descriptions qui, a l’occasion, debouchent sur l’histoire 
ne sauraient passer pour des digressions ornementales. Ils dessinent le 
cadre reel de la vie d’Apollonios. Ils lui conferent son veritable format. 
En effet, au-dela de la diversite introduite par l’alternance entre les faits 
et les paroles et par revocation des lieux, le recit possede une unite 
constante qui repose sur le personnage d’Apollonios. 

Philostrate, nous l’avons vu, compare ses visites dans les cites et dans 
les sanctuaires a celles des fils d’Asclepios. II souligne ainsi son aspect 
divin tel qu’il est pen;u par ceux qui le rencontrent et tel qu’il entend 
le representer et l’expliquer pour l’edification de ses lecteurs. 

L’aspect divin d’Apollonios est inseparable du caractere humain 
de sa vie. Cette alliance l’apparente a un nouveau type de heros dont 
l’apparition dans la biographie grecque marque un tournant significatif 
d’un changement dans les mentalites. Apres avoir raconte les vies des 
souverains, des grands capitaines, des poetes et des philosophes, les 
biographes se tournent maintenant vers les sages, les martyrs et les 
saints. 18 Ces hommes constituent une elite spirituelle censee vivre en 


18 Momigliano 1971:104. 
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communion avec la divinite. 19 Cette communion constitue l’element 
central de leurs biographies. Dans le cas d’Apollonios, Philostrate, 
comme nous l’avons vu (I 2-3), entend la traiter sur le meme plan que 
ses paroles et ses actes. II s’inscrit done dans cette evolution du genre 
biographique. II y participe a sa maniere qui decoule de la nature de 
son personnage. 

Apollonios nest, en effet, ni un saint, ni un martyr. Cest un philosophe 
qui passe pour un etre divin. Cette condition determine l’orientation 
du recit de Philostrate. Les vies des saints et des martyrs sont ecrites 
pour exalter la gloire de Dieu qui s’est manifestee a travers elles. Elies 
proposent en modele aux chretiens des imitations remarquables de la 
vie du Christ et les invitent a les imiter a leur tour. Mais Philostrate 
necrit pas pour celebrer la grandeur et les pouvoirs d’un ou de plusieurs 
dieux paiens, car Apollonios n’en a imite aucun en particulier. Si sa vie 
presente un interet, cest parce qu’elle illustre la relation intime qu’il 
entretenait avec la divinite. De cette relation resultaient les pouvoirs 
et les connaissances surnaturels qu’il possedait et les merveilles qu’il a 
parfois accomplies. Mais ces traits prodigieux ne sont rapportes qu’a 
lui. Ils sont tout a sa gloire, celle d’un homme divin. 

La notion d’homme divin doit l’essentiel de sa renommee au livre 
de L. Bieler, 6EI0I ANHP, mais elle correspond bien a une realite 
dans la litterature et dans les croyances des premiers siecles de notre 
ere. 20 L. Bieler a defini l’homme divin par un certain nombre de traits 
qu’on retrouve dans le recit de Philostrate. La naissance d’Apollonios 
est, nous l’avons vu, precedee et entouree de signes divins (I 4-5). Des 
son enfance, il montre une beaute et des qualites intellectuelles hors du 
commun ainsi que des dons de voyance et de prophetie dont il donnera, 
tout au long de sa vie, des preuves nombreuses. 21 Il peut voyager a une 
vitesse prodigieuse en se retrouvant dans l’instant a l’endroit ou il desire 
aller (IV 10). Il disparait et apparait a volonte, 22 parle toutes les langues 
sans les avoir jamais apprises (I 19), dompte les monstres, exorcise les 
demons, endort les satyres et guerit les chiens enrages (IV 10, 20, 25; 
VI 27, 43). Il ramene meme a la vie une jeune fille dont on celebrait les 
funerailles (IV 45). Sa propre mort est entouree de mysteres, au point 
que Philostrate va jusqu’a emettre un doute sur sa realite (ei'ye exe^euxa, 


19 Cox 1983:17-44. 

20 Pour une critique des conceptions de L. Bieler, voir dans ce volume l’etude de 
M. Van Uytfanghe. 

21 I 7-8, 10, 12, 22, 33; IV 4, 18, 24; V 12, 18; VII 41. 

22 IV 10.1; VIII 5.4; VIII 10. 
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VIII 29) tout en rapportant les versions qu’on en donne et qui portent 
le sceau du merveilleux (VIII 30). Enfin, Apollonios fait des apparitions 
apres sa mort (VIII 31). Sa vie presente done des traits surnaturels oil 
se refletent les pouvoirs, la volonte et Taction de la divinite. Ces reflets 
sont inseparables de sa personne et du magistere spirituel qu’il exerce 
parmi les hommes. 

La representation de ce magistere constitue Tune des originalites 
de Philostrate par rapport aux autres biographes d’hommes divins a 
Tepoque imperiale. II n’isole pas, en effet, Tenseignement donne par 
Apollonios du recit de sa vie. II Tintegre, au contraire, a son cours 
dont il constitue a la fois le prolongement, le commentaire et Teclairage 
philosophique. Comme Philostrate a choisi d’ecrire un recit de grand 
format, il peut accorder une large place a ces lemons. II rapporte ainsi 
certains longs discours oil Apollonios instruit les hommes sur divers 
sujets et parle de sa vie. Au livre I, le sage disserte sur les offrandes et 
sur les sacrifices a faire aux dieux et sur le refus des dons par le philo- 
sophe (I 11, 35). Au livre II, il traite de la peinture, de Tivresse et des 
reves (II 22, 36-37). Au livre IV, il explique a ses compagnons le sens 
de sa visite a Rome oil Neron fait regner la terreur (IV 38). Au livre V, 
il justifie devant ses disciples Dion et Euphrates Taction de Vespasien 
lance a la conquete du pouvoir et lui donne des conseils (V 35-36). Au 
livre VI, il s’explique sur sa vie philosophique devant les gymnosophistes 
ethiopiens (VI 11 et 13). Au livre VII, il justifie sa decision d’aller a 
Rome affronter Domitien (VII 14). Enfin, le livre VIII contient le texte 
du plaidoyer qu’il avait prepare pour comparaitre devant Tempereur et 
qu’il n’a pas prononce, puisqu’il a soudain disparu du tribunal (VIII 7). 
C’est a la fois une apologie et une autobiographic philosophique. Ces 
longues conferences viennent done ponctuer avec regularity ses deci- 
sions et ses actes. Elies en degagent la signification et la portee. Elies 
sont T expose de connaissances et font partie a ce titre de cette sorte 
d’encyclopedie philosophique que forment, dans le recit, les paroles du 
sage. Elies constituent aussi, si on les considere dans leur ensemble, une 
defense et une illustration de la vie philosophique telle qu’il la con^oit. 
Elies composent une veritable apologie d’ Apollonios. 

Cette apologie met en perspective les pouvoirs surnaturels qu’il 
possede et les merveilles qu’il accomplit. Elle explique leur origine qui 
reside dans un mode de vie tout entier oriente vers la communication 
avec la divinite. Il implique un regime alimentaire et un emploi du temps 
rigoureux. Il requiert aussi une ascese constante du corps et de Tame 
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dont l’ether doit rester pur pour permettre le contact avec les dieux. 23 
Philostrate offre bien a Tadmiration de ses lecteurs les prodiges qui 
emaillent la vie de son personnage, mais il leur propose aussi d’imiter 
sa maniere d’atteindre a la perfection spirituelle qui les rend possibles. 
II ne choisit pas d’ecrire seulement un recit a sensation, il veut aussi 
instruire et persuader. Son oeuvre releve a la fois de la litterature fan- 
tastique et de la litterature edifiante. Il est un biographe engage aux 
cotes de son heros. 

Cet engagement se traduit par les commentaires dont il accompagne 
son recit. Ils n’ont rien d’allusif ni de discret. Philostrate prend lui-meme 
la parole pour les formuler. Il intervient d’abord pour refuter des erreurs 
et des mensonges qu’on a proferes au sujet d’Apollonios. Il le defend 
a plusieurs reprises contre Taccusation de magie, 24 disqualify pour 
ignorance Moeragenes qui a ecrit un livre sur le sage (I 3), rejette les 
calomnies attribuant a ce dernier une aventure amoureuse qui Taurait 
conduit a un exil temporaire en Scythie (I 13), attaque ceux qui jugent 
trop timoree son attitude a Tegard de Neron et leur repond en celebrant 
son courage face a Domitien et en niant qu’il ait implore ce dernier dans 
une lettre (VII 1-4, 35). Il ne critique jamais Apollonios, ne formule 
jamais la moindre reserve sur ses paroles ou sur ses actes. Il se fait, au 
contraire, son apologiste constant et le maintient sans cesse au centre 
de son propos. 

Il ne laisse pas le lecteur constater par lui-meme cette perseverance, 
il la souligne a son intention. Il commence son ouvrage par des consi- 
derations sur Pythagore et ses disciples, puis les interrompt soudain en 
se rappelant lui-meme a l’ordre : 

On raconte encore beaucoup d’autres histoires sur ceux qui ont philoso- 
phy a la maniere de Pythagore, mais il ne convient pas que je les aborde 
maintenant car je me hate d’en venir au recit que je me suis propose de 
mener a bien (I 1). 

Cette mise au point nest que la premiere d’une longue serie ou Philos- 
trate commente sa maniere de conduire son recit. Il justifie ainsi sa rela- 
tion du sejour du sage dans le sanctuaire d’Aigai (I 9), la selection qu’il 
opere parmi tous les entretiens consignes par Damis (I 20), le resume 
qu’il fait de Thistoire d’ Alexandre et de Porus (II 21), sa description de 


23 Voir en particulier I 8 et VIII 7. 

24 I 2; V 12; VII 39. 
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la chasse aux dragons en Inde (III 6), sa mention d’une conversation 
entre Apollonios et Iarchas sur les merveilles de ce pays (III 45) et 
son excursus sur la production d’un certain type de perle dans une lie 
indienne (III 57). II affirme que son anthologie des paroles d’ Apollonios 
a Athenes est la plus serieuse (IV 22), explique pourquoi il s’est attarde 
sur l’histoire du jeune homme amoureux d’une femme vampire (IV 25), 
mais refuse de s’appesantir sur la naissance d’une lie qu’avait annoncee 
Apollonios (IV 34). II precise qu’il ne va citer que les plus importantes 
parmi les lettres echangees par Apollonios et Musonius Rufus (IV 46), 
de meme qu’il ne mentionnera, au sujet des Colonnes d’Hercule, que ce 
qui en vaut la peine (V 1). II n’insistera pas sur les pensees admirables 
de Musonius Rufus pour ne pas gater la simplicity que ce dernier y 
mettait (V 19). II indique qu’il ne citera, parmi les nombreux discours 
d’ Apollonios, que les plus significatifs pour n’etre ni superficiel ni trop 
long (VI 35), considere comme interessante l’histoire du jeune homme 
tombe amoureux d’une statue d’ Aphrodite (VI 40) et remarque qu’il 
pourrait raconter bien d’autres histoires de philosophes qui ont resiste 
a des tyrans, mais que la conduite d’ Apollonios face a Domitien n’en 
resterait pas moins incomparable (VII 2). II ne veut pas mentionner 
certaines peripeties survenues pendant le sejour d’ Apollonios en prison, 
car elles ne presentent guere d’interet (VII 28). II ne veut pas non plus 
anticiper sur la comparution du sage devant Domitien (VII 35). Enfin, 
il se justifie de rapporter le plaidoyer qu’ Apollonios avait prepare pour 
cette circonstance (VIII 6). Il intervient done dix-neuf fois pendant 
son recit pour commenter ses choix de narrateur. Ceux-ci portent sur 
une vaste matiere et Philostrate laisse entendre souvent qu’il pourrait 
en dire bien plus qu’on n’en lira dans son ouvrage. Il reprend ici un 
topique de la litterature hagiographique qui consiste a magnifier le sujet 
qu’on traite en soulignant qu’on ne peut, vu sa richesse, le traiter en 
entier. 25 En meme temps, il se met en scene, dessinant un autoportrait 
du biographe au travail. 26 

C’est l’autoportrait d’un artiste soucieux de maitriser l’ensemble des 
donnees a sa disposition et de les utiliser au mieux pour composer 
son oeuvre. A observer ainsi Philostrate tel qu’il se donne a voir a la 
tache, on remarque qu’il n’a aucun doute sur les decisions qu’il prend, 
qu’il tranche sans hesiter dans le sens qui lui semble le plus propice a 


25 Festugiere 1972. 

26 Billault 1993a. 
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la defense et la glorification d’Apollonios. Son autoportrait peche-t-il 
par complaisance ? On se tromperait a le considerer seulement comme 
un exercice narcissique. 

En effet, Philostrate adresse ces explications et ces justifications a ses 
lecteurs. II les prend a temoin de son travail. II souligne ainsi que la bio- 
graphie institue une relation particuliere entre trois personnes : l’auteur, 
son personnage et le lecteur. II nest certes pas le premier a sen aviser. 
D’autres biographes ont utilise a leur maniere cette relation en portant 
des jugements, elogieux ou critiques, sur ceux dont ils racontaient la 
vie. L’originalite de Philostrate reside dans la mise en relief du travail 
biographique explique au lecteur alors meme que celui-ci en decouvre 
le resultat. Cette exegese consiste en fragments de poetique biographi- 
que dont l’ensemble constitue un veritable discours metanarratif qui se 
poursuit, par intermittences, d’un bout a l’autre de l’ouvrage, au lieu 
d’etre isole dans un commencement en forme de preface. Philostrate fait 
ainsi de la composition de son oeuvre le second sujet de son recit. 

Qu’il s’agisse de l’eloge d’Apollonios de Tyane ou des formes et du 
travail de sa representation, Philostrate opere done un certain nombre 
de choix narratifs qui, sans Fisoler de la tradition biographique grecque, 
lui assurent en son sein une place particuliere. II la doit a la nature 
d’homme divin de son personnage, mais aussi a sa maniere d’ organiser 
autour de lui un recit encomiastique, chronologique et anthologique. 
En outre, il inclut dans ce recit un discours portant sur sa composition. 
Cette dimension metanarrative revele un auteur conscient de son art et 
soucieux de montrer cette conscience au lecteur a qui il ouvre, comme a 
un partenaire, les portes de son oeuvre. Les choix narratifs de Philostrate 
fa^onnent done la figure d’Apollonios de Tyane, mais ils laissent aussi 
entrevoir sa propre personnalite d’ecrivain. 




TOWARDS A NEW CRITICAL EDITION OF 
PHILOSTRATUS’ LIFE OF APOLLONIUS: 
THE AFFILIATION OF THE MANUSCRIPTS* 


Gerard Boter 


I. Introduction 

The need of a new critical edition of the Vita Apollonii Tyanei (VA) by 
Philostratus has long been felt. Christopher Jones, in his recent Loeb 
edition of the work, complains (2005 vol. 1:23): “The neglect of the work 
as literature is reflected in the neglect of the text.” He goes on to state: 
“So far the nearest approach to a proper edition is that of C.L. Kayser 
in 1844.” Jones calls his own edition an “interim text” (2005 vol. 1:25), 
based principally on Kayser’s second edition of 1870. 

The first requirement for a critical edition, a full study of all the extant 
manuscripts, has not yet been fulfilled. Kayser shows knowledge of all 
the extant MSS of VA. But although he makes some remarks about the 
stemmatical relationship of the MSS, his account cannot be regarded as 
conclusive, if only because in Kayser’s time the stemmatic method had 
not yet reached its full maturity. Moreover, he had only a very restricted 
knowledge of the majority of the MSS. 

In this chapter I will first sketch the work on the text of VA done until 
now; then I will give a list of the MSS which contain the complete text 
or longer excerpts; subsequently I will discuss the affiliation of the MSS, 
presenting a stemma codicum} Finally, I will open some perspectives 
on a new edition of the text. 


II. Critical work on the Vita Apollonii 

The Aldine edition of VA appeared in 1501-1502, in the house of 
the famous printer Aldus Manutius in Venice, accompanied by a 


* I wish to thank Jaap-Jan Flinterman and Emilie van Opstall for commenting on 
an earlier draft of this chapter. 

1 The scope of this chapter prohibits a full presentation of all the relevant material, 
such as the codicological description of the MSS. 
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Latin translation by Alemano Rinuccino. The Greek text is based on 
Laurentianus 69, 26. 2 

In 1608 an edition of the complete Philostratus was published by 
Fed. Morel in Paris. Morel took the Aldine edition as the basis for his 
text, making some use of Parisinus gr. 1801. 3 

In 1709 Gottfried Olearius produced another edition of the complete 
Philostratean corpus. Besides the two existing editions, he consulted four 
MSS preserved in the Vatican library plus a MS from the Bibliotheca 
Magdalenensis in Vratislava (modern Wroclaw). 4 Moreover, he used 
the notes made by Richard Bentley, who once envisaged the project of 
preparing a new edition himself, but abandoned the idea. 5 

In the eighteenth century two outstanding scholars worked on the 
text of VA, Johann Jacob Reiske and Ludovicus Caspar Valckenaer. Their 
notes on VA, however, were not published during their lifetimes, but 
appeared in print at the end of the nineteenth century. 6 

In the earlier decades of the nineteenth century much acumen was 
spent on VA by scholars such as Hamaker, Bekker and, most promi- 
nently, Jacobs. 

In 1844, the editio maior of the complete Philostratean corpus by C.L. 
Kayser was published. In the preface to VA, Kayser enumerates the MSS 
known to him, adding a brief description of their mutual relationship. 
He further mentions the main representatives of the indirect tradition: 
Eusebius, Photius, Suda, Zonaras and Thomas Magister. I will return 
to Kayser’s edition later on. 

In the preface to his 1870 editio minor, Kayser discusses the work 
done after his edition, notably the Didot edition by Westermann (1849) 
and the Mnemosyne articles by Cobet (1859). Kayser admits a number 
of Cobets and Westermann’s conjectures, but goes to great lengths to 
refute many more solutions offered by Cobet. In addition, he prints 
many readings in his text which figured in the critical apparatus to the 
1844 edition (usually preceded by “Fo<rtasse>”) and conjectures made 


2 See Kayser 1844:XI. 

3 Morel 1608: unnumbered page of the praefatio, after the passages from Photius 
and Suda. 

4 Vaticani gr. 956 & 1016, Vaticanus Palatinus gr. 329, Vaticanus Urbinas gr. 110, 
Vratislaviensis, BU, Rehd. 39; see Olearius 1709:X. The Vratislaviensis has got lost in 
World War II (information supplied by Dr Anna Holyk of the Wroclaw University 
Library, letter of August 11, 2004). 

5 For information about Bentleys work on Philostratus see Hagg 1982. 

6 See Schenkl 1892, 1893. 
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by himself after 1844 (marked with an asterisk in the Adnotatio critica 
[pp. XXVI-XXXIV]). 

The Loeb edition by Conybeare was published in 1912, accompanied 
by the Letters of Apollonius and Eusebius’ treatise Against Hierocles. 
Conybeare relies on Kayser for his information on the MSS; the only 
thing he says about the text is (1912, vol. 1:17): “The text followed by 
the translator is that of C.L. Kayser, issued by B.G. Teubner, at Leipzic 
in 1870.” Nonetheless, Conybeare’s Greek text differs from Kayser’s in 
a number of places; this is not recorded by Conybeare, who does not 
add any critical notes to his text. 7 

Since Kayser’s editio minor the text of VA has not received much atten- 
tion. There are a few articles with critical notes on isolated passages. 8 
John Jackson wrote countless notes in his copy of Conybeare’s edition; 
the most remarkable of these have been published in Jones’ new Loeb 
edition (see below). Tomas Hagg considered and abandoned the project 
of preparing a critical edition. 9 

In 1982-1983 Dr Edoardo Crisci wrote his tesi di laurea at the Sapi- 
enza University of Rome, entitled Ricerche sulla tradizione manoscritta 
della Vita di Apollonio di Tiana di Filostrato, under the guidance of 
Prof. G. Cavallo. 10 

Conybeare’s Loeb edition held sway for almost a full century, until it 
was succeeded by the new Loeb by Christopher Jones (2005). Jones too 
refrains from studying the MSS tradition, and starts from Kayser’s 1870 
edition. Lor the emendation of his text he uses conjectures proposed 
both before and after Kayser’s and Conybeare’s editions; further he adds 
a number of conjectures of his own. 


III. The manuscripts of the Vita Apollonii 

Apart from the MSS which contain only fragments of VA, the following 
MSS are known to be extant. The sigla, added between brackets, have 
been given by me. 


7 See for instance II 6 (47.7), where Conybeare (1912, vol. 1:130) adds e<; before 
Totx;’Iv5ot>(;. — All references to the text of VA are to Kayser’s 1870 edition. 

8 See Radermacher 1895, Headlam 1895, Richards 1909, Platt 1911, Lucarini 2004. 

9 See Hagg 1982. 

10 I thank Dr Crisci for permitting me to consult a copy of his unpublished thesis, 
which proves to be very useful. 
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1. Berolinensis Phill. 1591 (gr. 315), s. xv (B) [books I-IV only] 

2. Escorialensis gr. 227 (O.III.8), s. xii (E) 

3. Florentinus Laurentianus CS 155, ca. 1400 (S) [breaking off after 
332.16 KapyoBev] 

4. Florentinus Laurentianus 69,26, s. xv (G) 

5. Florentinus Laurentianus 69,27, s. xiv (H) 

6. Florentinus Laurentianus 69,33, ca. 1000 (F) 

7. Lugdunensis BPG 73D, s. xiv (L) 

8. Parisinus gr. 1696, s. xiv (P) 

9. Parisinus gr. 1801, s. xiv (A) 

10. Vaticanus gr. 956, s. xiv (T) [book I, up to 26,1 pe^excar)] 

11. Vaticanus gr. 1016, s. xv (R) 

12. Vaticanus Palatinus gr. 329, s. xiv (Q) [starting at 144,27 e^roypatpei] 

13. Vaticanus Urbinas gr. 110, s. xv (U) 

14. Venetus Marcianus gr. 391 (coll. 856), s. xv (Y) 

15. Venetus Marcianus gr. 392 (coll. 837), s. xv (Z) 

16. Venetus Marcianus gr. App. Cl. XI 29 (coll. 1376), s. xiv (M) 

17. Vratislaviensis, BU, Rehd. 39, s. xv (V) [lost in World War II] 

Kayser 1844 mentions all these MSS in his preface; 11 however, this does 
not imply that he made full use of them for his edition. There are only 
six MSS for which he had full collations at his disposal: 12 the two Paris 
MSS, the Laurentianus 69,33, the Vratislaviensis [now lost], the Schel- 
lershemianus [that is, Laur. CS 155] and the Leiden MS. Of these MSS 
Kayser gives a full report in his apparatus. For the remaining MSS he 
reports the readings for book VI, ch. 11 only, just to give an impres- 
sion of these MSS. 

The stemmatic relationship of the manuscripts 

Kayser describes the MSS and their mutual relationship in the preface 
to his 1844 edition (pp. IX-XIV). When he published his 1844 edition, 
the stemmatic method was still in its infancy; therefore we should not 
blame Kayser for not constructing a full-scale stemma. 


11 The Berlin MS, however, is not recorded there. Kayser briefly mentions it in the 
Appendix, p. XXIV, designating it as “Middlehillianus 315”: this name derives from 
the former owner of the collection of MSS to which our MS belongs, Sir Phillips of 
Middlehill. 

12 See Kayser 1870:XXVnl8: “Notavi libros, quibus totis usus sum, diductis literis.” 
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Kayser classifies the MSS in two families, which is correct, on the 
understanding that I do not share his opinion on the position of A, 
as I will illustrate. His first family consists of EMPTU, the second of 
FGHLQRSVYZ; in the appendix (p. XXIV) Kayser states that B (which 
he does not mention in the preface) is related to M. In accordance with 
nineteenth century habits, Kayser characterizes these families as melior 
and deter ior: good and bad. 13 

After discussing these two families, however, Kayser states that the 
constitution of the text would be very difficult indeed, if salvation were 
not brought by Parisinus gr. 1801 (siglum A), which he designates 
hyperbolically as unus genuinae scripturae testis, “the only witness of the 
genuine text”. 14 In this way, he sets A apart against all the other MSS. 
Therefore it is all the more remarkable that Kayser classifies A within his 
first family. 15 Obviously, he does not realize that he holds two conflict- 
ing views: in his representation, A takes up an independent position 
against the two families taken together; but at the same time Kayser 
makes A belong to one of these two families. A possible explanation for 
this curious fact may he in the deeply rooted conviction, already noted 
above, that traditions are basically bipartite, consisting of a good and a 
bad branch. And because Kayser attaches so much value to A, the only 
choice for him was to make A a member of the good family. 

Crisci has collated all extant MSS for books I, II, V and VII, and 
constructed a full stemma codicum on the basis of his collations. Fur- 
ther, he has studied the excerpts in Photius, and compared these with 
the MSS. 

I have collated the first half of book II (pp. 43.5-59.16), the first half 
of book IV (pp. 125.1-142.10), the first half of book VI (pp. 204.1-224.3) 
and the first half of book VIII (pp. 296.1-318.19). My conclusions usually 
coincide with Crisci’s; serious differences are restricted to the second 
family (y). Whenever my findings conflict with Crisci’s conclusions, 


13 The very concept of good and bad families (or, for that matter, good and bad 
MSS) is fundamentally mistaken: readings can be good or bad, but MSS usually con- 
tain both good and bad readings. See Maas 1957 3 : passim; Pasquali 1952 2 :41-108. For 
a very humorous and eloquent protest against the concept of the codex optimus , see 
Housman 1905:xi-xvi. 

14 Kayser (1870:XXVnl8) attached so much value to the MS that he characterized 
it, in Horace’s words (C. I 12.47-48), as velut inter ignes luna minores, “like the moon, 
shining amidst the smaller heavenly bodies”. 

15 See Kayser (1844), Appendix p. XXIV: “Ordo autem primae familiae sic constitu- 
endus fuit: n. Paris. 1801. e. Escorialensis. p. Marcianus Cl. XI, 29, olim monast. St. 
Michaelis. p. Paris. 1696. u. Urbinas 110. p. Vaticanus 953.” Cf. Kayser 1870:XXV. 
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I have checked the material adduced by him in the MSS; in some 
places Crisci’s report proved to be wrong or incomplete. 16 The report 
I will give presently is based both on Criscis studies and on my own 
observations. 

The archetype 

In the last resort, all MSS are derived from a lost common ancestor, 
which is not identical with Philostratus’ own copy. This is proved by 
the numerous places where all the MSS exhibit a wrong text, which 
is either to be restored from the indirect tradition or by conjectural 
emendation. Here are some instances of wrong readings occurring in 


all the MSS: 


4.6 

Ntvtro Bentley: vtvro codd. 

6.25 

oocpta Eusebius: cptAooocpta codd. 

13.1 

prison; M. Casaubon: Kapp^ott; codd. 

28.8 

xdMxa Jackson: yaAieov codd. 

62.21 

epTWonv Jacobs: e I'm von v codd. 

79.22 

Aoytcov Bentley: Voytov codd. 

130.18 

7t^etoxou(; Kayser: 7t^eionq codd. 

137.27 

f]OKohvxo Kayser: t)oktivxo codd. 

141.11 

0rioeo0at Hamaker: axf)aea0ou codd. 

178.30 

cpavat Kayser: av codd. 

207.25 

(pt)A.d^otxo Suda: tpn^d^atxo codd. 

208.22 

(pOeyqopevon Kayser: (p0eyqapevon codd. 

261.2 

abpoc; Valckenaer: capoo; codd. 

288.25 

ei-cprioett; Eusebius: om. codd. 


The archetype must have contained variant readings. This appears from 
cases as 46.20: here F (which is the only primary MS deriving from y 
here) has oh for oh; A and E have oh in the text, with oh added above 
the line; BMPU have oh in the text. For another instance see 126.30 
quyKAeioaviac Ay: quyieAetaavxec A sl p. Crisci (pp. 150-154) notes three 
places where double readings in A correspond to the readings of the 
two families: 22.8 ppexo A sl p, epotxo Ay; 65.1 cpepeoBou A sl p, cpouveoBou 
Ay; 284.4 exxi A sl y, ano Ap. 


16 This is not intended as criticism: everyone collating a long text overlooks some 
variants, especially later additions written in small script (as is often the case in F). 
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The stemma of the MSS of the VA is bipartite. A (Parisinus 1801) 
stands apart against all the other MSS, which derive from a lost common 
ancestor (a), which is a gemellus of A; A has no extant progeny. First, I 
will deal with the relationship of A and a. Next, I will show that a has 
given birth to two families, the first one (P) consisting of BEMPTU, 
the other one (y) of FGHLQRSVYZ. 

The relationship of Parisinus gr. 1801 to a, the source of all the 
other MSS 

It has already been noted that Kayser’s view about the unique value of 
A conflicts with his ranking A within his first family (Kayser’s melior 
familia). Crisci has rightly recognized that A constitutes a branch 
in its own right, separate from the two families taken together. In 
the first place, a has a number of separative errors against A. Some 
instances: 


3.5 

KOUTOl] KOU 

3.22-23 

TOC 8e £K TK)V EKEIVOU £7UGTO^K)V Om. 

11.19 

e/Jtxcdv] eXocttcov 

40.1 

Bqpicov] xcopicov 

44.9 

Aiovuoro] Siovugik) 

125.26 

jrpooexeiv om. 

127.1 

oimro] oikox; 

128.1 

djtavxcflv] Koci ravTcov 

131.3 

eSoi;] EiSot; 

132.31 

^nvEpPaivEiv] ^npPaivEiv 

169.6 

avorixoTEpa] avcoiEpa 

198.7 

p£xa8i8doK(flv] g£xd 8i8aoKa^(ov 

204.15 

£7UppaiVOX)oi] TCEpOUVODGI 

210.4 

cpovon om. 

213.15 

KOOpilp] Koopco 

221.18 

copa om. 

260.16 

0apoaA,£d)TaTO(;] 0apoaA,£(OT£pO(; 

299.5 

ajiay^Ei] aiza^ex 

300.9 

£i 8 e xohxo om. 

304.32 

ocpctv] dpExqv 

311.16 

oiq] xai oiq 


On the other hand, there are a number of places where A is wrong 
against the others. Here are some instances: 
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46.19 

exKoxax;] exKoxcx; 

55.10-12 

xo-eaxpice om. 

57.19 

toxj om. 

129.11 

e^ejtovoxjvTo] e^ejtovexxo 

133.23 

pv-eppvxaai; om. 

137.14 

avaAaPe] dveAaPe 

206.23 

Ax3ai<;] Afiaxv 

208.27 

£A0ouc>qc] eA0ox3crp 

222.30 

xa] xov 

300.14 

Jta0(ov xi] 7ta0ovxi 

302.17 

apt; om. 

304.3 

ypv om. 

307.8 

87tavoupyoxjv] eppxavxoppv 

308.2 

xpoponoxv] xppovoxioxv 

311.17 

Xpxopaxa] xpppaxa 


Further, A has a long omission in book IV, covering more than three 
pages of Kayser’s text (130.14-133.21 xe^vp-yap); 17 the end of the work, 
amounting to five pages, is missing as well (breaking off after 339.11 ev 
xoTc (3a[). 18 And the fact that A belongs to the fourteenth century in 
itself is enough to show that it cannot be the source of the two major 
representatives of the two families, E (twelfth century) and F ( ca . 1000 
AD). 

These data seem to point to a clear-cut bipartite stemma, but there 
are some complicating factors. In the first place, there are quite a few 
places where A has double readings, added by the first hand. Some of 
these are obvious glosses. 19 See for instance: 

44.14 dvoxoxppoev: e^eppvev in margine 

143.11 7tpopppoxv: Txpoayopenoxv, jtpoAoyiav in margine 


17 The omission may well be due to the loss of one or more leaves in As exemplar. 

18 The text breaks off half-way the third line of f. 204v; the loss of the final part of 
the text may therefore be due once more to physical damage of As exemplar. 

19 Occasionally, an original gloss seems to have replaced the authentic reading: see 
for instance 307.8 ejiavoupyouv] e|rr|xavtopr|v. 
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In other cases, however, we are dealing with variants. Some instances: 
54.14 peyav] paya, av s.l. 

126.30 ^nyKA-eioavrai; habet, e s.l. (= ^nyK^exoavxet;) 

142.16 7tepie(3a^ev habet, X et (3 s.l. (= rcepietaxPev) 

In all probability, many of such readings come from As exemplar, which 
has undergone contamination (see above). 

More important, from a stemmatic point of view, is the fact that there 
are some places where A agrees in error with the first family ((3). Crisci 
lists eight places where A and the first family agree in error: 


32.5 

XOv] XGW 

36.7 

eoxiv] eioiv 

56.20 

xouxo] xouxi 

59.17 

Akeoivou] ApKEOipOU 

71.23 

mpd] 7x£px 

79.6 

{moicpivoivxo] {moKpivrovxou 

202.8 

pxxEv] fiyEV 

268.16 

xoiouxo] xoiouxov 


Further, Crisci mentions twelve places where they share the omission 
of a small word (article, particle etc.). 


38.26 

xe om. 

39.29 

xoii om. 

51.10 

oi om. 

57.20 

g£v om. 

64.16 

xai om. 

70.12 

6 om. 

81.11 

xe om. 

180.3 

xai alteram om. 

197.10 

nov om. 

202.12 

oruxon om. 

281.27 

xiflv om. 

291.20 

pev om. 


On the other hand, Crisci lists a few places where A agrees in error or 
omission with the second family: 
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10.16 av om. 

77.6 peioveicxfiaex ev xa>] peioveicxfiaexe xa> 

84.12 fiycopePa] fiyoupe0a 

276.22 Kod alterum om. 

281.31 xqj om. 

In the passages studied by me there are similar cases of agreement 
between A and the first or second family. There are several possible 
explanations for this phenomenon: 

• Some common errors may have arisen independently. This goes 
especially for trivial errors as 32.5 xov] xrov (immediately followed by 
Aio^ecov) and 268.16 xoiouxo] xoiobxov Ap. But the same may have 
happened in passages as 45.1-3. Here, Philostratus tells about the 
people living near the Caucasus, who regard the eagle as their enemy 
and Ka?ud<; ye (. . .) Kaxa7ug7tpamv ievxet; |3e^r| Kvocpooa, “they set 
fire to their nests, by shooting fire-bearing missiles”. Here A and p 
have 7rupo(popa instead of 7xop(popa (the reading of y), which is obvi- 
ously wrong: it would be rather pointless to feed the young eagles by 
shooting missiles containing jxopoq, “wheat”, instead of jxop, “fire”. But 
the corruption of jnjp(popa into rcupotpopa is easily made and may 
well have occurred in A and P independently. 

• In other cases the deviation from Kayser's text may be correct. This 
appears to be the case at 126.26-28, where Philostratus speaks about 
the altruistic behaviour of birds; he continues: cxAAcx xb.v Koivrovouvxa 
exepoiq TScopev, exeivo pev aacoxiav Kod xputpriv xai xa xoxauxa 
fiyoupe0a (...), “And when we see someone sharing his food with 
others, we regard this as wastefulness, luxury and so on”. Here exeivo, 
read in A and p, is obviously correct against exeivov, which is found 
in y and in the editions. The same explanation might be valid for 
some of the more trivial variant readings noted by Crisci. At 302.25 
the editions offer o oe x«i xpv dpyriv xauxriv oupoupriaexou; xcd is only 
found in y, and it is absent from A and P; it might very well be an 
interpolation, introduced as a result of misunderstanding the double 
accusative oe and xpv dpyriv dependent on dtpoupriaexou. Agreement 
of A with either of the two families can be regarded as decisive in mat- 
ters of word order. For instance, at 315.12 (pc'/op a xdxeT, the reading 
of the editions, is found in y; A and p have xdxeT cpdapa; moreover, 
cpaopa KocxeT is lectio facilior, because xi precedes immediately. 
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• In the third place, common errors may be due to double readings 
in the archetype. 

• Finally, the family containing a good reading against A and the other 
family may have received this good reading through contamination 
or conjectural emendation. 

All in all, I think we can safely conclude that the stemma is bipartite, 
as also postulated by Crisci: on the one hand A, on the other the two 
families p and y, comprising all the other MSS. 

a, the source of all the MSS except A 

The fact that all the other MSS derive from a is proved by the observa- 
tion that they all share the errors which separate a from A; a number 
of these readings has already been quoted above. The derivatives of a 
are grouped in two families, p and y. 

The following MSS derive from P: Berolinensis Phill. 1591 (gr. 315) 
(B), which contains books I- IV only; Escorialensis gr. 227 (O.III.8) (E); 
Parisinus gr. 1696 (P); Vaticanus gr. 956 (T), which contains only book 
I, up to 26.1 peA-excori; Vaticanus Urbinas gr. 110 (U); Venetus Marcianus 
gr. App. Cl. XI 29 (coll. 1376) (M). 

Here are the descendants of y: Florentinus Laurentianus 69,26 (G); 
Florentinus Laurentianus 69,27 (H); Florentinus Laurentianus 69,33 (F); 
Lugdunensis BPG 73D (L); Vaticanus Palatinus gr. 329 (Q), which starts 
at 144.27 eCroypdcpei; Vaticanus gr. 1016 (R); Florentinus Laurentianus 
CS 155 (S); Vratislaviensis, BU, Rehd. 39 (V) [lost in World War II]; 
Venetus Marcianus gr. 391 (coll. 856) (Y); Venetus Marcianus gr. 392 
(coll. 837) (Z). 

The existence of these two hyparchetypes appears from the fact that 
each of the two has separative errors against the other one (and, of 
course, against A). 

First, I will list some errors common to the descendants of P: 


8.27 

eipri om. 

16.22 

Tania] xa xoiahia 

23.10 

cpoiviKoq] (poiviKai; 

44.6 

Appevion;] appevxcov 

48.7-8 

7tdvxa d)veiG0ai] (bveioBai ravia 

55.26 

ek om. 
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60.23 

xfi) Nextap om. 

69.7 

epe oox] epox oe 

82.25 

otjk av d) (3aaxA,ex3] d) Paax^exj oijk av 

130.32 

peyePa;] peyxaxoi; 

131.23 

paA,a] paA,A,ov 

136.25 

ev xd>] evxoi; 

142.3 

axpa hixaiv] hpxdv axpa 

186.11 

ZoAaxpa] xepoao^upa 

204.28 

Poxj^ovxax] Pou^exjovxax 

207.7 

Txpaaxxov] xxprov 

212.6 

cpx^ooocpxa] ooxpxa 

223.11 

PaK^ehcooxv] PaK^ehorooxv 

254.28 

'Priyxon eioteadxv] ek pry/ion 7teod)v 

296.26 

aicpoaaopEvox] aKpoaodpevoi 

298.16-17 

oxjKox3v-7xejiexKa om. 

306.6 

xfj om. 

308.4 

erc^e^axo] £7t£^£^axo 

312.23 

pev om. 

315.6 

xxvat;] xxvoq 

318.13 

7tpooeoxxiKev] jxpoeoxxiKev 

: are some characteristic readings of the derivatives of y: 

1.9-10 

xa xoxahxa ox 0eox paX.A.ov] ox 0eox paMiov xa 
xoxaoxa 

6.11 

ohSapox) om. 

41.6 

Sxa xoxi] 8x’ axjxoxj xoh 

46.16-17 

7tpooejx:eoe 7iepx aoxon] 7tepx axjxoxj Ttpoaerceae 

49.4 

epaxjxoxi] epoxj 

53.6 

povovoh] povovoxj%x 

75.14 

pexaxexpx^eo0ax] pexaxexpxaaa0ax 

83.24 

8ieA06vxecJ 7ipoEA06vxec 

125.20-21 

6-x/.AAriAo)v om. 

130.27 

%d)oao0ax] /(doa vxeq 

139.15 

pp] pp 8e 

169.23 

ayexpexv] xpx^ooocpexv 

183.31 

ohv om. 

186.20 

exjxev] ecpri 

195.7 

Kax om. 
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XOUXOIj] XOUXCOV 

212.24- 

-29 dK-Arco/Juimov] pev 

254.9 

edo^ev] jtpoq axnaq edo^ev 

297.3 

oxxod] oxxoxj 

299.23 

voopoexv] vooexv 

301.30 

aicpoaoopevoL;] aKpoaoapevou; 

304.26 

dvayicaoov] avayicdoax 

314.32 

yap om. 

The first fan, 

lily (13): BEMPTU 


Within the first family the Escorialensis (E) stands apart against all the 
others (B has books I-IV only; T only has the beginning of book I). 
This appears from the fact that E has separative errors against the others 
and vice versa. Here are some readings peculiar to E: 


6.24 

8e ye] 8’ dye 

16.23 

8’ om. 

32.30 

i'juxov] i'juxcov 

44.23 

Pou^ovxax] Pou^ovxo 

46.13 

jtepx] 6 7iepx (sic) 

68.24 

8ieAe%0pcav] 8xe^ey0a>(; 

127.27 

pp8ev] pp8e 

128.24 

^uyKexpevoxjt;] ^uyKeipevou 

142.8 

on] oe 

168.15 

xax om. 

193.6 

eTpc] 'OC 

204.7 

Kaxa8oxj7Uflv] Kaxa>8oxj7uov 

211.16 

Kaxeivco] KaKexvo 

221.19 

auxcov] auxpv 

268.15 

ex Apppxpxe] ex'8p 8pppxpxe 

297.16 

Aoyoe | a8xKox3vxa 

299.27 

KaOapoxx;] KaOappoxx; 

309.1 

Xpnooh] xpnooxx; 

309.7 

xoxx; om. 

314.13 

ax0pxa] axxxax (axxxa MP) 


Remarkably enough, E often has op (the abbreviation of oppexcocax) 
in the text; some instances: 274.4 ax pev x8eax] op ax pev xSeax; 307.22 
ercaiva) av0pamox<;] e7taxva> op av0pd)7i;ox(;. 
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On the other hand, BMPTU share many errors which have separative 
value against E; see for instance: 


2.11 

jtepga om. 

17.8-9 

7tepi XGW 0£K>v] JipO XK)V 0UpK)V 

21.14 

«?] k 

47.30 

ov Kai] oijSe 

55.32 

oruAdv] aypov 

71.11 

xpncpaimv] xpacpakuv 

78.32 

£^xaxag£vr|] e^avxaxapevri 

130.9 

©oxjpxoxt;] 0ipxou; 

138.18 

XE^EXfjt;] xe^euxtiq 

140.11 

jtavxow] Kai mvxow 

173.14 

yap om. 

179.1 

em0ecj £7ta0ov 

186.26 

£Ut£] g£V EX7XE 

205.11 

Aiyu7ixxav i'aou] aiyuTraow avxooxj 

214.28 

auxin om. 

222.26 

jtpooypaxpExt;] Jtpoaypaxpeiv 

256.15 

g£v om. 

257.10 

(3aax^ea] Paax^eax; 

297.15-6 

Ka.i-A.6yoc om. 

297.32 

avovrixov] ocvxktixov 

298.14 

xahxa] 7tavxa 

305.8 

ypacpow] ypacpExv 

312.23 

xpovow] XpOVOXJ 

314.11 

fiSxm] pdia 


I will leave aside for the moment Vaticanus gr. 956 (T), which only has 
the beginning of book I. Of the other MSS, Parisinus gr. 1696 (P) [with 
its derivative Urbinas gr. 110 (U)] is a gemellus of Marcianus App. Cl. 
XI 29 (M) [with its derivative Berolinensis Phill. 1591 (B)[; both MSS 
have separative errors of their own. First, I will list some errors of P: 


2.6 

Kai alterum om. 

4.17 

(px^opa0£ox£pox<;] (pi^opa0eaxv 

20.2 

yohv] ohv 

44.28 

paSxa] paSiov 

48.22 

Eh ox8a] ox8a eu (corr. altera manus) 

72.20 

exovxoi;] exouoTp; 
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135.20 

JtpOGEUUbv] 7tOG£x8(flV 

139.17 

kox alterum om. 

140.13 

£7tavfiA,0£v] £7irj?i0£v 

170.1 

itpaypaxa om. 

178.4 

EnoePoiv] aoePcov 

196.2 

jtapavorov] mpavogcov 

206.23 

Xx3ox<; rap’ epoxj] rap’ epon A,x3oxq 

208.23 

(paxveo0ax] xpaxvexax 

219.24 

pev om. 

265.29 

(puoxt; Kax vopot; om. 

286.11 

0avaxa)vx£<;] Pavaxoxivxet; 

293.31 

^ugPoD^euaavTOi;] onpPon^euovxot; 

300.21 

Poxi^oxo] Pou^ex 

301.20 

XX7X£/v0OlJ £7teA,0Ol 

312.7 

ooxpxa<;] xfjq oocpxai; 

314.9 

Kax om. 

318.12 

Kax] Kax xa 


Here are some errors of M against P: 


7.7 

12.24 

25.3 
43.20 

52.3 

57.13 

128.13 

129.24 

131.9 

204.7 
208.5 

214.13 
302.16 
310.25-27 

317.14 


xouq yoveat;] xoxt; yoveoxt; 
enayroyom;] ebayon:; 

7r^aodgevo(;] Ji^aaadpevoi; 
aveaxaaxv] eveaxaaxv 
Kax] Kax xo 

djto^a(3ox)oav] aTto^aPoxiaTy; (av s.l.) 
jtep] 7tepx 

epexxKox] axpexxKox (a remarkable error, due to inner 
dictation, ostensibly made by an orthodox scribe) 
{mo0eg£vo<;] a7i;o0£g£vo<; 

£7UKA,U^£l] £7 uP^U^£X 
7tax8a yeveo0ax] yeveoPax 7iaT8a 
Ka0apa>] Ka0apax; 
jtpoKaxayxyvrooKExv] TCpoyxvrooKexv 
ETtxoxaxax-Pont; om. 
dv£(3a^ogriv] ave^aPogriv 


The dependence of U on P can be regarded as certain, because U fol- 
lows P everywhere, and adds a large number of errors of its own. Some 
instances: 
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45.17 

xa ex8co?ux] xo ex8co?iov 

48.32 

vukxcop om. 

54.24 

exrov] eaxjxrov 

134.15 

d7toaxp£(pr|] Siaaxp£(pr| 

139.12 

aaga] aipa (sic) 

141.13 

|i£v] |i£V OX)V 

206.3 

roVJXEp] COCTOEp 

210.31 

Aapxt; om. 

214.21 

oxj8ev om. 

218.2 

8e om. 

298.32 

dv0pama>v om. 

301.29 

pa?uxKa><;] pa^a 

313.6 

vooov] voooxji; 

318.3 

xa<;] xobt; 


U also follows P in the numerous places where P has been corrected 
by a later hand. Some instances: 

126.24 |3o(ovt£(; xe] (3ocov xe Pooivxet; P 2pc U 

130.17 xov habent P 2 pc U: xoic EBMP ac 

138.23 pnoh habent P 2 pc U: purji; BMP ac 
141.13 Kopnv habent P 2 pc U: Kopro BMP ac 
142.6 Axovooe habent P 2 pc U: Seuvdoe BMP ac 
216.5 K'o/m.KTUGi'ic habent P 2 pc U: koJuxkexjer; MP ac 

297.23 djiaixeT habent P 2 pc U: djtouxExv EMP ac 
306.29 Kpoofiexv habent P 2 pc U: Jtporiexv MP ac 

It is certain that at least for some of these corrections the corrector of 
P had recourse to another MS; this is proved by those places where 
a longer omission is suppleted, for instance 138.28-30 gev-ocAAd om. 
BMP ac : habent P 2 m &U. 

But in other places the reading of P 2 is not found elsewhere, which 
suggests that the corrector introduced them suo Marte. Crisci illustrates 
that the corrector of P was a gifted scholar, able to introduce conjectures 
in places where he judged the text unsatisfactory, and where he could 
not find a better reading in other MSS. Thus, at 11.19 the authentic 
reading e/Jxxcdv is found in A, while a has eA,dxxa>v; the corrector of 
P realized that this reading is nonsensical in this place, and replaced 
e/.dxxo)v by Aeymv. I have found many similar cases. For instance, at 
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137.2, the corrector of P deleted 5’, which may well be correct (Jones 
accepts P’s reading here); at 139.1 the corrector of P deleted ec to; at 
297.17 he added Adyoc after ecpt|. 

The number of errors of M against B is very low indeed: in the passages 
from books II and IV there is only one: 128.13 ejteMJeTv] a7teA0eTv. In 
books I and II, Crisci has found only five errors of M against B: 8.16 
jtpooe^0K)v] 7ipooe^0ov; 16.14 apfixava] apfi%0eva (but what looks 
like 0e may be an attempt to correct a writing error into an a); 27.2 
eyKe^apaYpevai;] eyRexappeva:;; 41.20 av ohv] obv av; 42.7 av£(3aM*£xo] 
ave(3aA£To. He concludes that in these places the scribe of B (Demetrios 
Sgouropoulos) has corrected the errors of M by conjecture, and that B 
is a derivative of M. I share his conclusions. B, on the other hand, has 
many errors of its own, some of which are listed here: 


1.16-17 

dx;-A0Tivav om. 

18.20 

^oyiopov] A-oyiopct) 

33.23 

Aiyovxai] ^eyexai 

47.31 

fbteSei^a)] ejudei^co 

51.1 

ekeivoi] ekeivth; 

57.21 

cpt^OXEKVOnai] Cpl^OXEKOUOt 

78.28-39 

avaKowpi^op£vot-KaK07tpayia(; om. 

128.12 

xooauxriv] xoiauxriv 

138.17 

by K> om. 

142.5 

Kaxa0uo£iv] Kaxa0f)O£iv 


T only contains the first part of book I; although the material for 
comparison is not very rich, Crisci proves that it is to be regarded as 
a gemellus of M. 20 In the first place, M and T share the following con- 
junctive errors, which prove that they are gemelli: 


6.27 

EVEpyro] ev Epyro 

16.16 

acp0ovou(;] acpOopow; 

19.27 

onvfjv] onvtbv 

25.3 

7tovr|poi(;] 7tovripob 


20 The readings of T are all taken from Crisci’s study. 
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The separative errors of M against T prove that M cannot be the source 
of T; some instances: 

7.7 xoxx; yoveai;] xoxt; yoveoxt; 

12.24 ebayroyoxji;] ebayoxx; 

17.26 ehcoKev] eSucncev 

21.22 oraSaa] 07i;6aai 

Because T contains only the beginning of book I, it cannot be the 
source of M, which contains the complete text; nevertheless, here are 
some separative errors of T: 

3.22 exjtov] eijtev 

11.14 jxpoxepro] 7tpoxepou 

18.1 {mepaxxud^o'uaiv] dxxm^ouaiv 

24.8 a7ieA,0exv] e7ieA0eiv 

Thus the affiliation of the first family is clear: E forms one branch, 
P and M (accompanied by T in the beginning of book I) the second. 

The second family (y): FGHLQRSVYZ 

y is the source of two extant MSS, Vaticanus Palatinus gr. 329 (Q), 
which starts at the end of book IV (144,27 e^roypaxpex), and Laurentia- 
nus 69.33 (F). Each of the two MSS has separative errors against the 
other, which shows that they derive from y independently. First, I will 
list some separative errors of F against Q: 


170.11 

dx; om. 

177.8 

upon;] f|pa<; 

202.29 

xrov om. 

209.10 

yap om. 

213.17 

k\ 

215.5 

pp om. 

223.7 

Se pf|] pp 8e 

260.3 

abxoxj om. 

263.16 

8e om. 

275.22 

xrov om. 

291.8 

ecpp om. 

293.27 

xoxj Ajxo^rovxoxj] xro ajto^rovxro 
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302.14 

ajtoSpavai] ootoSpav 

308.15 

exA-e^fioBai] A-eArjaBou 

315.2 

A-oipou] too A,oi|tou 

Some errors of Q: 21 

207.10 

e0oa)|Tdaa|T£v] £0augaaev 

209.11 

xtva om. 

211.11 

(i£xaxaxx£iv] gExaxdxxEt 

217.14 

8(floox)oiv] 8t8cocnv 

222.28 

dvqp pevatj dveipevat 

223.20 

0au(iaxa] 0au|aa 

301.11 

£7touvouvx£<;] £7tatvouvxo(; 

310.32 

G7tl] am xo 

313.28 

aA,ri0£ia(;] aSEtat; 

315.6 

0ax)|aaoxd(;] 0ah|Ta 

317.12 

|i£] |T£Xa 


F, the oldest extant MS of VA (ca. 1000 AD), is the ultimate source of 
all the other members of this family. In many places, F has undergone 
correction; these corrections usually return in its derivatives. A case in 
point is found at 127.5, where £vxod)0a is deleted in F by means of a 
thin horizontal stroke through the word; all the derivatives of F omit 
the word. 22 


21 Because Q (14th century) is much younger than F (ca. 1000 AD), Crisci abstains 
from quoting separative errors of Q. 

22 Crisci, as has already been stated above, assigns F a much lower position in the 
stemma than I do. According to him GLS stand apart against FFIRYZ; within the last 
group R stands apart against the others, and F is a gemellus of the common ancestor 
of FIYZ. I have checked the relevant MSS for all the readings adduced by Crisci (pp. 
101-106); in some cases, his report is wrong. This goes especially for those places where 
F has been corrected by a later hand, who uses very light ink, and writes in very tiny 
script. Some instances: 167.2 iSpuvxou habent F pc cett.: idpuxat F ac ; 178.17 vewi; habent 
F pc cett.: veoi; F ac . Elsewhere an error found in F is also found in other MSS, contrary 
to what Crisci states; some instances: 179.7 ou5e habet S pc : oh F et revera S“ L; 295.6 
ouxco habent F et revera L: otSjud S, sed hac in parte operis textus a manu posteriore 
exaratus est. 

Here follows a full discussion of Crisci’s treatment of the relationship of R and F (pp. 
103-104). Crisci tries to show that R is independent from F, adducing nine separative 
errors of F against R. I have checked all these passages. At 7. 1 R has euxovxou with 
F, not exovxat, as Crisci reports; at 32.22 R shares xt instead of xe with F; at 178.15 
F has 7iep\|/ou for jAehoai, but the correct reading jAebaai in R is also added by the 
later correcting hand in F (as Crisci reports himself); at 179.14 F has ekecpavxlvot) for 
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The offspring of F can be divided into three groups. First, the lost 
common ancestor of Laurentianus CS 155 (S) (with its derivative 
Laurentianus 69.26 [G]) and Lugdunensis BPG 73D (L); then, the lost 
common ancestor of Laurentianus 69.27 (H) and Venetus Marcianus 
gr. 391 (coll. 856, Y), which is the source of Venetus Marcianus gr. 392 
(coll. 837, Z); finally, the lost common source of Vaticanus gr. 1016 (R) 
and Vratislaviensis, BU, Rehd. 39 (V; lost in World War II). Each of the 
three descendants of F is characterized by conjunctive errors, which 
have separative value against F and against the other derivatives of F. 
First I will quote some readings peculiar to SGL: 


57.13 

a7toAa|3oi)Gav] arcoJiaPonaa 

82.24 

ayeAri om. 

125.23 

8ieLey0riJ 8i£tAix0q 

127.4 

ejt£(p0eYY£To] d7t£(p0£YY£'to 

167.11 

vaupayov] vauap^ov 

190.29 

av0pa>7i;ov] av8pa 

208.11 

g£v om. 

212.15 

%0eq om. 

215.26 

ETEpaq] fipETEpat; 

256.32 

avacpuExat] avEcpuEio 

281.10 

ev om. 

296.29 

to om. (add. S 2sl ) 

297.1 

afixo] afixov (non ita G) 

302.22 

ekeivt]] EKEtvrn; (non ita G) 


Here are some characteristic readings of HY : 

2.3 q om. 

21.13 xe om. 


eXii pavxoi;, but it has escaped Crisci’s attention that the corrector of F added o<; above 
the line, which explains R’s reading eXe<pavxo<;; similarly, at 179.23 R’s correct reading 
t)|rTv against f||uv of F is anticipated by a minute u added by the corrector of F; at 1 8 1 . 1 3 
F has e^aaKEidGai for R’s e^ooksTi;, but this reading is also added in F by the corrector; 
again, at 186.29 R’s correct reading Eytb against ayco of F is added by F’s corrector; at 
190.26, finally, Crisci reports that F reads keXeuco for keXeuek;, but this is not true: in 
reality there is some damage in F between keXeu and ek;. All in all, there remains only 
one putative separative error of F against R, namely 183.14 figeTi; (R recte) for i)|iei<; 
(F): but we can safely assume that the scribe of R was able to correct the reading he 
found in F dXX f)|reT^ y£ oat’ av jrpdxxoiTE. 
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23.19 

Paoaviro oe] PaaavtroSet; 

52.26 

7tptouo] jxpiatxo 

63.23-24 

xoaohxoi-av om. 

136.21 

'EXevrj] e\evr| eLttev 

138.22 

e^eipyrov] e^eipyov 

206.18 

xrnep] Jiepi 

206.19 

ahxov om. 

213.14 

xcp] kou xro 

218.2 

PhpXou] pipXon 

309.10 

7xoxe fipiv] fjpiv xoxe 

311.28 

xov 8e] aXka xov 

313.32 

xro ’drove] xro trovt 

317.25 

rov om. 


And here are some characteristic readings of R and V, which separate 
them from the others: 


45.22 

eporuxoh] egauxro 

55.2 

oh8evt] oh8ev 

57.21 

ei] oi 

125.2 

eanxrov] ahxrov 

128.7 

fjStov] x8iov 

141.20 

oh8e] oh 

209.21 

xouxovt] xohxov 

213.26 

oh om. 

220.4 

xoT?] xf\Q 

221.22 

djta^iohcnv] a^iohoiv 

299.19 

e7trovnpxa xxpaxat om. 

302.21-330.2 

pri8’-fixe om. 


In a number of places, there are traces of contamination between RV 23 
and Y (for which see below). In the sample passages collated by me, I 
have noted the following cases: 


23 In the places marked with an asterisk Kayser reports that R’s reading also occurs 
in V. In the places where this is not the case, it is possible that Jacobs failed to notice 
a variant reading in V. 
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*53.29 

jtbpYODt;] Jthpyou; 

54.8 

xrov] xov (non ita Y) 

126.16 

jnjpoxx;] rcuppoxx; 

126.25 

opaxe] opaxou 

132.7 

xorx; om. 

*204.25 

amah;] auxoT; 

*206.22 

eivai xi;J xx; eivou 

*207.29 

8axp6va>v] 0ea>v 

*209.26 

0 (^] out; 

*212.12 

h ( »\ 

*214.9 

ajteafipouve] craeafiprive 

214.11 

auxaiv] auxov 

*223.18 

7tOX£ OX 0£Ol] OX 0£OX JtOXE 

*297.20 

Kai om. 

*299.9 

xoh om. 


Crisci notes thirteen cases of agreement between R(V) and Y in the 
passages collated by him. In addition he remarks that in book VII he 
has not found one single case of agreement between Y and H; in my 
sample passages from books VI and VIII, however, there are sufficient 
cases of agreement between YZ and H to justify their stemmatical 
relationship. 

It is hard to settle in which direction the contamination between 
R(V) and Y has taken place. There is a slight indication that R(V) was 
the source of contamination: at 3.29 R has xrov for xe; Y reads xrjc, with 
(ov written above the line. 

S and L both have separative errors of their own, which shows that 
they are gemelli. Here are some readings of S: 


50.2 

EA-aaax] £^0ovxa 

52.26 

8ij om. 

58.22 

o^xycp] oAiyov 

58.28 

£7tOp£VOX(;] £7tOp£VOXJ(; 

126.15 

Cl)^XO0£v] d)Wo0XlO£V 

129.9 

eq om. 

136.23 

Expri om. 

140.4 

Kaxa(3a^a>] Kaxa^a(3cbv 

207.31 

y£] XE 

211.5 

xf\q om. 
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220.32 ’IvScflv] xrov ivSrov 

221.15 ootpia] oocpiav 

308.26-27 T] eo0f)(;] eoBfixoi; 
316.21 XPUaxov] %prioi|xov 

And here are some readings of L: 


47.4 

dveA0o\)Giv] drceA0oi)C>iv 

48.14 

fiyfioro pe] fiyriooipai 

55.3 

8K7teO(Ov] 7XeO(OV 

57.21 

ovxeq] ovxet; kou 

127.13 

Spupvav] opupvav kou 

129.7 

ejuoxaxeiaq] ejuaxpaxlaq 

132.6 

"EKxopa] veaxopa 

133.32 

ev0a] evxau0a 

205.15 

ir\q om. 

212.17 

yap om. 

216.32 

Xpriaaixo] xpf|aexai 

224.1 

a\'peo0ai om. 

302.31-32 

xi vbv] xoivuv 

310.28 

jtejiapevcov] 7t£7tpageva>v 

317.10 

xo om. 


At the end of the Vita Apollonii (at the beginning of p. 306 of Kayser’s 
edition) the scribe of S appears to have switched to another exemplar. 
Up to p. 306, S agrees with F (and FQ); some instances: 


301.30 

aKpoaoopevou;] aKpoacagevou; FQS 

302.24 

Kai ypDof| yfj Kai dvSprov oyAoc ] Kai avSpcov 6/A.oc 
Kai xpnofi yf\ FQS 

303.5 

ahxiflv] av FS 

304.26 

avayKaoov] avayKocoai FQS 

305.5 

oike] ox)8e FS 

305.18 

vopcov] vopoi) FQS 


But from p. 306 on S no longer follows FQ and F; see for instance: 

306.9 yap alteram habet S: om. FQ 
306.17 xo habet S: xob FQ 
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308.15 Eucpopfkx; habet S: exj(pop|3ov F 
309.27 dvoMpaxvovTOu habet S: avaxpxjovxou FQ 
315.2 tangou habet S: xoxj A,oigox3 F 

The only case of agreement between S and FQ I have found after p. 306 is 
314.32 yap om. The new source of S is related to A; see for instance: 

310.11 kou om. 

310.16 djteoxex^a] e7teoxexA,a A lsl S lsl 

314.25 xe om. 

315.4 Sokex] 8okt) 

315.26 cpxiaxv] cpife 

318.16 avSpx Kpoepevoi; jxoxe EMP: av8px tcoxe Kpoepevoi; 

AS: Jtoxe av8px rcpoEgEvot; FQL: tcoxe av8px 7tpo0epevo(; 
(sic) HYZ 

An interesting case is found at 316.22: here S reads enfiBox; xx kou propox; 
du/jxpxxqdpevov after ox8a in the text; A has these words in the margin. 
But A itself cannot be the source of S, because A has separative errors 
against S; some instances: 

307.27 eBxi^av] e0xi^ev 

310.6 axxxa<;] xfjq axxxa:; 

311.7 xpcopaxa] xpripaxa 

Further, the end of VA is missing in A. Accordingly, S has to be regarded 
as a primary source, related to A, from p. 306 on. 

In many places S has been corrected by a later hand. The source of 
these corrections is to be sought in the neighbourhood of PM; see for 
instance: 

43.10 \|/dA,xov] \|/e?uov S 2pc PM 
48.17 xx7to[3a/a'>vxi] djxo(3dA,A,ovxx S 2pc EPM 
204.19 xa>v’Iv8a>v] xa> xv8a> S 2pc PM 
302.24 ov] rav S 2pc PM 

Other corrections probably result from conjecture, as they are not found 
elsewhere; some instances: 
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132.22 eoruxon] oeoruxon S 2pc 

209.10 yiyvcooKto] yivcoaica) S ac : ywcooiccov S 2pc 

G (the source of the Aldine edition) derives from S: it takes over all its 
errors and adds a number of errors of its own. Here are some instances 
of separative errors of G: 


46.14 

Took om. 

46.29 

y^auKoxepov] ytaruKoxepoi 

52.9 

xt|A,ik6v8e] xtiMkov xe 

54.12 

^eyovxa] Aiyovxe; 

126.21 

Spopra] 8p6pcov 

135.2 

jtpoyovo;] jtpo(;evo; 

141.5 

^eya>] Aeymv 

212.2 

8i;] 8i; eipp 

213.12 

8ei^ai;-0eo7ieoi(ov om. 

300.22-23 

xo aropa om. 

302.5 

8aipova] 8aigovia 

312.24 

Took;] Tarov 


At 223.19-20 G omits the words kou-xou;, which fill exactly one line in 
S. Moreover, G reproduces the corrections added in S by a later hand 
(for which see above), which is additional proof for the dependence 
of G on S. 

In book VIII, there are indications that G drew upon (a congener of) 
Q as a secondary source; some instances: 


304.19 

jieiBovxe;] Jieioavxe; 

304.22 

(poixroari;] cpoixokuv 

306.31 

div] ov 

312.29 

q] xai 

313.7 

xdxxropev] xaxxopev 

314.7 

qKOuev] qKonoav (qKonoev G lsl ) 

316.8 

xi] xi; 

316.12 

jtpcoqv] Jipiv 

316.32 

eve0npri0q] eve0X)pr)0qv 


Crisci (pp. 17-18; pp. 125-135) gives a minute discussion of the text 
in S and G after 332.16 KocpyoOev, where S breaks off. He quotes eleven 
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cases of agreement between G and Q in the final part of book VIII; 
some instances: 

336.25 q 'EAAaq] picxai; 

337.32 emexv om. 

343.9 cmonSdaav] craoxj8aadvxa>v 

Crisci plausibly concludes that in the final part of book VIII the scribe 
of G used a congener of Q as his exemplar. 

The missing portion of the text of S is found in a quaternion pres- 
ently bound in Laur. CS 73, to which Crisci assigns the siglum Sa: this 
quaternion starts exactly in the place where S breaks off. The text of Sa 
was copied from G, because Sa reproduces all the characteristic readings 
of G, while adding a number of new errors; some instances: 

332.21 8q om. 

336.1-2 oi-K^eT8a(; om. 

340.9 Kieivovxeq] Kxeipovxei; 

Moreover, Sa was written by the same scribe as G. 

Within the second group of F’s derivatives, Y and H are gemelli, because 
Y has very many errors against H, while H too has some errors of its 
own. First I will mention some readings of Y: 


44.26 

ox pev ev dvxpro cpaoxv] cpaoxv ox pev ev avxpco 

46.11 

eaxp k'oxxx ] SxeaxxiKoxa 

48.9 

av] onv 

52.1 

erceA-doax] e7uA,daai 

53.9 

ecpq xonxo] xonxo ecpr\ 

127.21 

e\|/r|<pxapevox<;] \|/qcpxopaoxv 

129.6 

e^oxKo8oprioaxxo] e^oxxovoppaaixo 

134.5-6 

7tepx xov ko^xavov Ppa^xx;] Ppa^ni; Jtepx xov ko^oxvov 

139.3 

7tpooxnxexv] 7xpoq xo o%exv 

206.7 

Kax-ejteKEKxqxo om. 

211.11 

Kxvexv] Kxvexv pev 

217.10 

ana acbv fiv] fiv anaacbv 

222.30 

pavxxKq] pavxxKri<; 

298.15 

jtJiqydi; ecpri] ecpq jtWiyd:; 

308.3 

xipjtxoyexo] imxaxexo 
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310.2 7tOT£p’] Trjq 

314.12 exepcov] ecopcov 

317.23 Paoi^eiow;] PaoiA-dat; 

Here are some separative errors of H: 


43.25 

ion] xfjq 

49.12 

8e] onv 

52.5 

aAaAai^ovxcov] aAaAxcov 

58.12 

ajtacn] dnaaa 

126.21 

8p6p©] 8p6poiv 

127.19 

EJurcAp^w] ektcAti^iv 

137.31 

dvaxeivaviec] dvaxeiAavxec 

141.5 

Aeyo) ] Aiycov 

207.14 

yap] yap eijtev 

214.6 

nip’ © om. 

218.7 

Tania om. 

222.10 

pyeixo om. 

298.4 

djieBavev ] ajteipavev 

302.5 

fiyonvxo] fiyonvxai 

306.31 

ETl] ETEl 

308.29 

Abyov] Aoyrov 


Z derives from Y, because it follows Y very closely, and adds an enor- 
mous number of errors of its own; some instances: 


46.3 

£KOpi^6|i£0a] £KKO|iI^O|i£0a 

47.14 

jtpooeAaoa:;] neXdaac, 

54.10 

Xpnoon] xpnoai; 

58.25 

jtpo(3AfipaTa] 7tp6(3A,ripa 

127.12 

oroiripiov om. 

135.8-10 

8eiv6(;-£86k£i om. 

138.19 

pnrioopEvot;] pvriGopEvoi; 

142.2 

EkAeITCEi] EVAElTCEt 

205.5 

Kai alterum om. 

207.22 

dxEyKion poipat;] XEyKionpoipai; 

209.32 

xonxon] xonxov 

223.24 

Koapon] Koapov 

299.19-21 

o-Aoyoic om. 
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304.32 KaxaKxao0ax] Kxaa0ax 

314.12 cru(3dpx8o(;] e'uPdcpiSoq 

316.13 apCTt;] dpyfjt; 

In a few places Z does not follow Y in error; I have noted the follow- 
ing places: 


43.6 

oxoupevot] opxotjpevot 

46.24 

xfi) oupavro] xou oupavax (sic) 

56.20 

euxriq] entcnc 

57.19 

xob] xoxx; 

57.26 

cfixov] atxoxj, sed ov s.l. prima manus 

58.12 

8e] 8’ apa (8’ av Z) 

125.23 

SteAix0Tj] 8teAiyx0Tj 

138.19 

cbq] credas fiq (sic) 

213.15 

(3a8tapom] (3a8tapaxt (nisi fallor) 

217.17 

etxppocruvoK;] etxppoafivai; 

298.32 

xov] xtflv, sed ov s.l. prima manus 

310.27 

jtotpvxmv] 7toxpvxo) 


The majority of these errors are so obviously wrong, that they cannot be 
regarded as separative errors. The only serious ones are 43.6 oyoupevoil 
opyoupevoi and 125.23 8xe^e%0r|] 8ie/Tyy0r|. but these errors too can be 
emended easily. Crisci (pp. 117-118) lists eleven errors of Y against Z 
in all the passages collated by him. But in one case the error of Y is in 
fact also found in Z (61.20 kocxootovxoxjv] Kaxcraoxoxjv); and at 12.19-20, 
where Y has 8e 8tj oh for 8e oh, 8r| is deleted by means of a stroke. 
The other errors are so obvious that anyone could have corrected them 
conjecturally (for instance 9.12 Keicxrixax] kekxtivxou Y). Accordingly, I 
believe that the places where Z does not follow Y in error are not suf- 
ficient to disprove the hypothesis that Z derives from Y. 

The third derivative of F is the common ancestor of R and V . 24 Each 
of these two MSS has separative errors of its own. First I will list some 
errors of R: 


24 Because V is now lost, our information on the readings of this MS is based on 
Kayser’s report of Jacobs’ collation. The fact that there are numerous places where V 
goes unmentioned in Kayser’s apparatus, while all its congeners agree in error, shows 
that Jacobs’ collation cannot be regarded as fully trustworthy. 
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itpooiovxet;] rcpooievxet; 

53.20 

ejuaxoup] cbuaxouTi 

57.25 

OlKlOKOl] KUIOKK) 

125.28 

yap om. 

127.12 

xoT?] zr\q 

134.29 

'OSuooeax;] odnooecov 

135.32 

aicpr^] a fipeit; 

205.28-29 

Kai-jtoio'ugevoi; om. 

212.17 

obxot;] ei'ri 

297.29 

^uppexpia] ^uppexpax; 

298.15 

dneiAei ] caioAei 

302.1 

oh-aiJxoKpdxrop om. 

: are some instances of readings peculiar to V: 

46.16 

Jtpooe7ieoe] eiaerceae 

47.7 

axxeiv] ayeiv 

50.27 

{mropeia] imepopeia 

56.2 

xo] xe xo 

126.2 

oruxa] amoq 

130.15 

jripav] 7rr|pa<; 

131.24 

xi oruxat] xauxii) 

139.21 

cmeKpivaxo] omecprivaxo 

208.25 

fiAiou] xe Kai 

213.22 

eq auxTiv] e£, auxfii; 

220.23-24 

Kai-7tdvx(ov om. 

297.11 

Sucaoxfipiov] Seaproxripiov 

298.20 

ov eAiyexo] obv eA,exo 

301.12 

auxoi] aixiat; 
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All in all, the lost common source of the second family is represented 
by F, from the end of book IV on accompanied by Q. 
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IV. Perspectives for a new edition 
Stemmatology and the constitution of the text 

What is to be expected from a study of the text, based on the stemmatic 
arrangement of the MSS? In the first place, in those passages where A 
differs from the others, both readings will have to be taken into account. 
Where both readings are equally possible (for instance in matters of 
word order), there is little to decide and we may settle the matter by 
throwing up a dime. See for instance 53.4-5 exepov obv xi, ecpr), cb A dpi. 
eoxiv, o xov eAiipocvxa xouxov iivio%e.T xai jxepjtei Kxe; here a has etprj o') 
8api eoxiv, against As eoxiv etprj ro 8dpi. 

In the second place, when A agrees with either of the two families 
against the other family, the reading best represented should in principle 
be chosen, unless it is manifestly wrong. Presently, I will briefly discuss 
some relevant passages. 

A/a (A versus the others) 

II 1 (43.10) yp'uoobv/ypuoon yap \|/aMov fj 7xpdoxrj Kdgri^oi; eni xon 
p exo'moi) etpepe, “as the leading camel had a gold chain on its brow” 
(tr. Jones). Kayser accepts As reading ypnoob \|/dAiov, “chain of gold”, 
while the others have ypnoobv \|/dAxov, “gold chain”. Both readings are 
acceptable in themselves, but the adjective is regular in such cases. The 
final ny may easily have fallen out in A, especially because it is often 
indicated by means of a small horizontal stroke above the line. 

IV 7 (128.12-13) xfjv 8e noMv, fjq yeyovaoiv, ajxotpaiveiv xooabxrjv, 
oooi/oonv nep abxoi yfjv ene^Beiv Sbvavxai. Apollonius argues that it 
is the citizens who constitute the essence of the city, not the houses, 
because noble citizens can travel all over the world and thus bring fame 
to their city. In the relative clause the MSS are divided between oooi 
and ogtjv. As reading oooi is accepted by Kayser and later editors; it 
means, in Jones’ translation, “they made the city of their origin larger in 
proportion to the number of them that could travel the world”. To my 
mind, the reading of the others, ooqv, is superior, “they made the city 
of their origin as large as the parts of the earth they visited themselves”. 
My first argument concerns the text itself: with the reading oooi, the 
pronoun ocbxoi, “themselves”, is redundant, and we would rather expect 
oooi 8’ abxcbv, “the number of them” (which is in fact Jones’ transla- 
tion). My second argument regards the meaning: with the reading oooi 
the enlargement of the city depends on the number of citizens traveling 
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the world; with the reading oar|v it depends on the parts of the earth 
visited by the city’s citizens; the superiority of the latter is proved by 
the phrase preceding our sentence, dvSpoa; 8e ayaOoxx; 7tavxaxoxj pev 
opaa0ax, 7iavxayoi) 8e (p0eyyeo0ax, in which the word rcavxaxoxj points 
at the parts of the earth visited by the city’s citizens, not by the number 
of those who travel the earth. 

IV 8 (129.11-12) xa yap 7to^epxKa ecenoveixo <GcpxGxv>/e£,e7tovox)vxo 
Kai eq xoxjxo eppcuvxo Jtavxet; Kai xoxjxoxj povoxj p7rxovxo, “They prac- 
ticed warfare, and all of them trained for that and made it their only 
pursuit.” (tr. Jones). When speaking about the Lacedaemonians, Apol- 
lonius tells that they practiced warfare, A has xa Jto^epucd eqerajveTxo, 
the others xa rax^eptKa e^ejtovoxjvxo. Here Kayser has clearly gone too 
far in his adoration of A, because, while maintaining its reading, he is 
compelled to add ocpxat conjecturally, taking the verb as passive with 
xa 7ioAep i Kci as its subject; moreover, the following two predicates, 
eppcuvxo and xircxovxo, are in the plural with the Lacedaemonians as 
their subject. Therefore Jones is certainly right in restoring the reading 
e^ercovouvxo here. 

VI 5 (210.2-5) Kai ram aocpov, ov cxecpavoxiv exprjv, ex Kai Jtpovofiaai; 
ajteKxexve, xoxjxov ockoxjcxox) cpovon uev/Kai xmep auxcov 81 expyaapevoxj 
pp Ka0fjpax; “They should have crowned him even for premeditated 
murder. How was it wise not to absolve him of unintentional blood- 
shed from which they profited?” (tr. Jones). Here the situation is 
very complicated. A reads toxjxov aKonoxoxj cpovoxj Kai xmep axjxrov 
eipyaapevou pp Ka0fjpax, omitting 8’, and reading Kai for pev; (3 has 
xoxjxov dKODGxoD pev ujrep auxcav expyaapevoxj pp Ka0ppax, while its 
gemellus y, adding 8’ after auxcav, reads xoxjxov aKoxjaxoxj pev xmep 
auxcov 8’ expyaapevoxj pp Ka0ppax. In the first place, the word cpovoxj, 
omitted in a, appears to be indispensable, and in this respect A should 
be followed. But then the problems start: p and y both have pev, but 
y is the only witness to have the corresponding 8’. Now it is obvious 
that pev solitarium is impossible here; 25 so, if we keep pev, we will also 
have to accept 8’, although it is preserved in y alone. This is enough 
to raise suspicion, but the position of pev after cpovoxj is problematic 
too; hence Headlam 1895:260 conjectured ockoxjcxox) pev cpovoxj for 
ockoxjcxoxj cpovoxj pev, a conjecture which has been accepted by Jones. 


25 This was also seen by the corrector of P, who erased the word. 
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But on closer inspection I believe that As kcu gives much better sense 
than gev ... 8': gev ... 8' implies a contrast between the two elements: “a 
murder, which, though being involuntary, has been committed on their 
behalf”. Such a contrast would be relevant if eKonoion would stand in 
the position of d Kronen on: “a murder, which, though being voluntary, 
has been committed on their behalf”. But at 209.111-12 it is stated 
explicitly that the killing was involuntary, and this is also implied by 
210.3-4 ei kou jxpovoriaai; ooxeKxeive. With A’s reading kcu there is no 
contrast, but there are two arguments for acquitting the murder from 
guilt: the killing was unintentional and besides it was to the benefit of 
the inhabitants of Memphis. Therefore the text of A should be accepted: 
xonxov ocKonoion epovon kou ujxep oujxgw eipyaogevon gq KocBqpou. In 
a kcu was corrupted into gev; the scribe of y saw that gev needed a 
corresponding Se, and added it suo Marte. 

A/i/y or Ay ip (A and one of the families against the other family) 

According to the strict rules of stemmatology it is impossible that p or 
y alone transmits the authentic reading against its gemellus and A. 
But we have already seen that there are cases where this rule cannot be 
applied, for instance at 45.3, where y preserves the authentic reading 
jxupipopoc against the obviously wrong reading jxupocpopoc of A and p. This 
shows that an editor should always judge according to circumstances, 
and never allow strict rules to get the better of him. 

II 12 (54.4-5) jxepi 8e q^moo; xon ^epou kou dx; uotKpoPidyxocxoi/ 
uaKpoBudxaxov , ei'prixou gev kou exepou;. “The age of the animal 
and its great length of life have been discussed by others” (tr. Jones). 
y has gocKpoPuoxaxoi, which is accepted by Kayser; A and p have 
gaicpoPnoxaxov, which is manifestly superior, because it congrues with 
xo ^d>ov, Jones has correctly restored this reading. 

II 14 (56.10-11) opd>, etprj, d) AjxoMuovie (...). “I see, he said, Apollo- 
nius (. . .).” Here p adds the interjection d) before the vocative Aixo/Judvie, 
while A and y omit it; it is printed in the editions. As Philostratus has 
no consistent policy in this matter, I would rather omit the interjec- 
tion here. 

IV 16 (137.2) jxegjxxov <f_ fipogqv, “My fifth question was”. In the series 
of questions Apollonius is allowed to ask Achilles, the final question is 
introduced by means of jxegjxxov 8’ fipogqv in Kayser’s edition, a reading 
found in the first family alone (Kayser found it in P); A and the second 
family have jxegjxxov fipogqv, with asyndeton. The parallel with xpixov 
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ppopriv, which occurs a few lines above (136.21), suggests that the latter 
reading is authentic; here too Jones has made the good choice. 

VI 2 (205.23) xcaA,fi><; 8’ ap’ ei%ev, xva 6 nkomoq dxtpcoq £7tpaxx£v 
iooxnc xe fjv0ei, “It was indeed a good time when wealth was in dishonor, 
equality flourished” (tr. Jones). Here y has the article 6, while A and p 
omit it. The fact that iooxnc too lacks the article strongly suggests that 
it is better omitted before nkomoq as well. 

Further, a fresh study of the MSS will make it possible to remove some 
printing errors in the editions. See for instance II 4 (45.14-17) amoq xe 
e^oxSopexxo xfj epTiohop, xoxi; xe dpcp’ ahxov 7tpooexa^e xoruxo Jtpaxxexv, 
xouxx/xoam yap ockoi; eivax xrj<; 7tpoa|3oAn<; xonjxr|<;, “Apollonius (...) 
himself rebuked the vampire and told the others to do the same, since 
that was the way to counter this attack.” (tr. Jones). Kayser 1844 prints 
xooxi, which is found in all the MSS, and which is obviously correct, 
because it refers to eAoiSopexxo alone; in Kayser 1870 we find room 
instead, which (understandably) persists in Conybeare and Jones. 

Conjectural emendation 

The text of VA has been corrected by means of conjecture in many 
places. Between Kayser’s 1844 and 1870 editions, many conjectures were 
proposed by Cobet and Westermann. Kayser 1870 accepts a number 
of these, but rejects many conjectures worthy of being printed in the 
text. He goes to great lengths to explain his reasons for rejecting many 
conjectures by Cobet in the preface to his 1870 edition, pp. VIII-XXIII. 
But in many cases a reading proposed by Cobet and rejected by Kayser 
should certainly be accepted. To give just one instance: VI 1 1 (220.27-29) 
oocpxat; 8e xafixpi; eyeveoBe pev xax ahxox nn0ay6pq ^xjpfkyuAoi xpovov, 
ov xa 'IvSxov e7tpvexxe, 'Iv8ox xo apycdov nakai ovxec, “You yourselves 
supported Pythagoras in this wisdom so long as you spoke well of the 
Indians, since you too were originally Indians.” (tr. Jones). Cobet rightly 
saw that the collocation xo apycdov nakai is tautologous: 7tdAai is an 
obvious gloss on xo dp/yxTov. 26 As a parallel for xo dpyaiov nakai Kayser 
1870XXF adduces Lys. 6.51 xepexax kocx lepexq oxavxei; Kaxnpdoavxo 
jtpoi; eo7iepav xax cpoxvxKxSai; aveoexoav, Kara xo vopxpov xo Ka^axov 


26 It is often believed that glosses are only added in the case of obscure words. This 
is not true: a glance at any edition of scholia shows that there are many glosses on 
words which look perfectly familiar to us. See for instance sch. Soph. Aj. 16 (pcovrura] 
avri tot) (pcovf)v; sch. Xen. An. 1,3,3 l;evo<;] avxi rot) <p{A.OQ. 
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Kod apxocTov, “priestesses and priests stood up and cursed him, facing 
the west, and shook out their purple vestments according to the ancient 
and time-honoured custom.” (tr. Lamb). But the parallel is not conclu- 
sive. The Lysias passage has a deliberately solemn ring; moreover, in 
the Lysias passage the two elements are linked by means of kou, which 
makes all the difference. Jones therefore rightly prints nakax between 
square brackets. 

Since Kayser’s 1870 edition, numerous conjectures by Reiske and 
Valckenaer were made accessible in two articles by C. Schenkl. 27 A 
few conjectures were made by scholars as Richards, Radermacher and 
Headlam. The most important source for conjectures, however, is John 
Jacksons copy of vol. I of Conybeare’s Loeb edition; Jackson wrote his 
notes in minute but very clear pencil script. Unfortunately, his notes 
suddenly stop at V 21. 28 The book is in the possession of Professor Rob- 
ert Parker of New College, Oxford. Jones has printed many of Jackson’s 
conjectures in his text; but inspection of the volume itself shows that 
there are more treasures hidden in the margin. For instance, at I 3 
(4.6-7) we read xro yap Nivico aacpax; pev, oh gTjv Se^iax; ye ajrnyyeZZexo, 
“since the style of the man from Ninos was clear but rather unskillful.” 
(tr. Jones). The imperfect a7cryyyeA,A,£TO is out of place here, because the 
book by Damis had already been written long ago; and Julia is sup- 
posed to refer to the book in the form in which she knew it, not to the 
process of writing by Damis. Jackson plausibly suggested reading the 
pluperfect dOTiyyeZxo. 29 

Jones’ recent edition contains a lot more conjectures than previous 
editions. But it is probable that in many places the diagnosis that the text 
is corrupt has not yet been made, so that a fitting therapy still remains 
to be invented. Again, let me give one instance. In I 4-6 (4.19-5.32) 
Philostratus tells the tale of Apollonius’ birth. After the dream about 
Proteus, the swans and the thunderbolt, Philostratus tells the story of 
the fountain of Zeus Asbamaeus (5.21-30). Then, after the description 


27 See Schenkl 1892 and 1893. 

28 Jackson’s acumen in emending Greek texts is amply shown in his deservedly 
famous Marginalia Scaenica, posthumously edited by Eduard Fraenkel. 

29 For the pluperfect of ayysTAco denoting a completed state of affairs see for instance 
Aesch., De Falsa Legatione 34 Kai yap itpoi; auxov xov OikiKJiov, <bq ijv uaxEpov aKotieiv, 
Kai Jtpoi; xovq emipovq ainov s£fiyysLxo ri xcbv ejxayyeLtcov wi£pfkAf|.; Arr. Anab. 5.24.7 
oi Se (fjSr| yap sSriyysLxo at)xoT<; Kaxa lcpaxoi; EaLcoKoxa rcpoi; ALsi;dv5pot> xa Xayyaka) 
cpo|3£poi yEvopevoi Kpeuyov 6otoLi7i6vxe<; xa<; 7i6Lei<;. 
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of the fountain, he states that the locals say that Apollonius is the son 
of Zeus, which is a fourth element related to Apollonius’ birth: oi pev 
8r\ ey/yopiot tpaai rcou8a xou Aide xov ArcoZZcbvtov yeyovevou, 6 8’ avrip 
A7toZZ(ovxox) eanxov lcaA-et, “Now the locals say that Apollonius was the 
son of Zeus, but the Master calls himself ‘son of Apollonius’. ” (tr. Jones). 
This is the text of the MSS, and of all the editions. As the text stands, 
however, the whole anecdote about Zeus Asbamaeus falls outside the 
scope of the birth-tale. I think that it can get its organic place if we add 
<xoijxoi)> before xob Aide at 5.30: “the locals say that Apollonius was 
a son of <this> Zeus” (that is, Zeus Asbamaeus). 30 And there probably 
are many other as yet undetected corruptions in the text. 


30 In fact, Phillimore and Conybeare both do translate “a son of this Zeus”, but 
Conybeare did not take the trouble to print <touxo'u> in his text. 
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This paper has modest objectives, which might perhaps be thought an 
inappropriate way to approach a work of literature whose objectives 
were extremely ambitious. I want to explore the contribution made to 
the overall effect of Philostratus’ VA by its citation of and allusion to 
earlier literary texts — which for a Greek writer of the 230s CE of course 
means earlier Greek literary texts. I do this in the expectation that this 
will help us understand better how Philostratus wanted to position his 
generically ambiguous xa ec xov Tuavea Arco/Aomov, and how he tried 
to construct (or reconstruct) its hero Apollonius. In the Roman world 
of Greek 7iejtai8enpevoi quotation was one of the important techniques 
of self- definition, 1 thought it has not, as far as I know, been much 
investigated: 2 this essay is therefore a sample of how such investigations 
might be conducted. I shall draw attention to the distribution of quota- 
tions in the 8-book work and comment on the range of authors who 
are cited. In an appendix are printed two tables, one of which sets out 
quotations and allusions in the order in which they are encountered by 
a reader — or at least a reader who starts reading the work at the begin- 
ning and continues to do so until the end — and another which arranges 
quotations by the author cited (in alphabetical order). The decision on 
what should go into the tables has not always been straightforward. 
Citation or allusion can take several different forms: 

(1) The text may both name an author and quote words or lines, as 
it does in the first attributed quotation in the book, the lines of 
Empedocles cited at I 1. 


1 Surprisingly, however, there is no Greek word for ‘quote’ corresponding to the 
Latin citare : keysi and similar words do service both for primary utterance and for 
quotation. 

2 Nothing, for example, in Gleason (1995). For discussion of citations of early elegiac 
and iambic poetry in Plutarch see Bowie (1997) and in Athenaeus Bowie (2000); for a 
broader discussion on the difference in Plutarch’s habits of quotation between Moralia 
and Lives see Bowie (forthcoming). 
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(2) The text may name a single literary work, like Sophocles’ Paean to 
Asclepius at III 17, but not quote any words. The reader is expected 
to recognise the work’s title and perhaps supply some of the content. 

(3) The text may name some part, or all, of an author’s corpus, as when 
we read in I 30 that the hymn to Artemis of Perge by the Pamphylian 
Damophyle was based on poems of Sappho. 3 

(4) Something analogous is happening in such cases as that where ref- 
erence may be made to more than one place in an author’s work. 
Thus when Apollonius invokes Homer’s presentation of Achilles, 
Ajax, and Nireus at III 19 the reference to Achilles and Ajax is 
presumably to the many places in the Iliad where they are praised, 
whereas that to Nireus can only be to Iliad 2.671-4. 

(5) The text may quote words which on the basis of our own knowledge 
we can be confident are drawn from an earlier, usually canonical, 
work, but no explicit hint is given in the text that this is a quotation. 
Context or other factors sometimes allow us to decide that Philos- 
tratus expected the quotation to be recognised: so, for example, the 
capacity of drunkenness to make us think we see two suns and two 
moons — perhaps an unnoticed advertisement for Belgian beer — is 
certainly an allusion to Euripides’ Bacchae 918-9. The certainty is 
based partly on the number of other allusions to that play in the 
VA, as the tables demonstrate. 

(6) The text may narrate events that Philostratus and his readers, like 
us, most probably know chiefly from a particular earlier text, and 
we may guess that Philostratus expected his readers to know that 
this was his source, but he seems to put nothing in his text that 
pushes them in the direction of seeing this. 

To make my tables more intelligible I have not tried to mark all these 
distinctions. Instead I have, perhaps misleadingly, sorted the citations 
and allusions into just two groups: one, where the author’s name is given 
in the text; the other where it is not: in this latter group the author’s 
name, whether that is certain or only probable, is put in parentheses. 

I have also omitted from the table nominatim references to canonical 
figures where no quotation of or allusion to their writings is apparent: 
an example of this is the reference to Anaxagoras and Thales at II 5. 
Such references undoubtedly have an impact to some degree similar to 


3 I 30: id toi eg thy 'ApTepiv ko« 7iap(p8r|Tca amfi Kai dno tSv XajwpoCi; fioxai. 
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that of quotations, and a full study of this sort of phenomenon would 
have to take them into account. 

Another feature of the first table that sometimes involves simplifi- 
cation is its final column: this distinguishes between citation by the 
narrator (N), by Apollonius (A) and by other characters (whose names 
are printed without abbreviation). This will only occasionally become 
complicated, e.g. when the same author or quotation is presented by or 
divided between the narrator and a character, as in the citation of the 
Hippolytus of Euripides at VI 3. 


Distribution of quotations between books 

The tables register some 138 citations or allusions, an average of almost 
18 per book. They are not, however, evenly distributed. The first three 
books do not diverge substantially from that average of 18: Book I has 
19, Book II has 15, Book III has 14. In Book IV the number rises to 24, 
but much of this is Homeric material, not explicitly assigned to Homer 
by Philostratus, and drawn in by his narrative of Apollonius’ interview 
with Achilles. Book V has a much lower figure, only 12, of which just 
one is a quotation which names its author (Aristotle Politics 1284al7 at V 
36). There is also, however, a quotation from Euripides which identifies 
him simply as 6 7roir\Tr\q: 7to^Aai popipai xa>v Saipovirov, at V 14, picked 
up at V 15 by the last line of the Euripidean sequence xoiov8' djixfiri 
x6...jrpaYpa (I have treated these as two citations, not one). Book VI 
returns to a figure very near the average, with 18 citations or allusions. 
Book VII is similar to Book IV, with the highest total for any book, 29: 
again Homeric material is the chief contributor, without so obvious an 
explanation for some of the Homeric allusions as we find in book IV. 
Finally Book VIII drops to a similar low figure as that of Book V: it has 
only 10 quotations, of which five are from the great speech of defence 
which Philostratus composed for Apollonius (VIII 7) and which he 
asserts was not delivered. 

What seems to me of interest here is the evenness rather than 
unevenness of distribution between the books, though perhaps the high 
number of Homeric quotations and allusions in Book VII should be 
seen as contributing to an elevation of Apollonius’ heroic status as his 
final confrontation with Domitian looms. 

That evenness is also apparent in another respect, that is, the range 
of authors cited. As table 2 shows, Homer is predictably the most cited 
author, with citations or allusions in every book, 46 in all. Next come 
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Herodotus with some 13 and Euripides and Plato each with 12. Herodo- 
tus is exploited in all books except Book II and Book III, though he is 
never named. Euripides is cited or alluded to in Books II, IV, V, VI and 
VII, named in three of these places, and identified simply as the poet, 
6 7i;ouiTri(;, in a fourth (V 14-15). Plato is cited or alluded to in Books 
I, III, IV, V, VI and VII, and three of these citations name him (IV 36, 
VI 11, VI 22). Next comes Sophocles: of seven or eight quotations, 
four are attributed to him by name (at III 17, IV 38, VII 4, VIII 7), 
and in addition his play Antigone is mentioned by name at IV 39. It 
should be asked why such a high proportion of the citations name 
Sophocles. Finally there is a clutch of earlier authors cited either four 
times — Thucydides, never named; three times — Archilochus, twice by 
name (II 7, VII 26) and once probably alluded to, at II 36; or just a 
couple of times — Aeschylus, Ctesias, Empedocles, Iuba of Maureta- 
nia (!), Pindar; perhaps Stesichorus and Xenophon. Finally there is a 
handful of authors cited only once: Aesop, Demosthenes, Epicurus, 
Favorinus, Heraclitus, Nearchus, Orthagoras, Pythagoras, Sappho 
and Scylax. 

What seems to me striking about this assemblage is its relative con- 
ventionality, and within that conventionality a clear preference for the 
serious and philosophical. Getting on for half of the citations or allu- 
sions are to Homer, Herodotus, Euripides and Plato. Perhaps those to 
Herodotus should be discounted, since as I noted above he is not actu- 
ally named at all, and his repeated use is often to provide scene-setting 
for Apollonius’ eastward journey. Moreover although Sophocles is cited 
only six times, four of these citations name him, and they, together with 
the explicit reference to his Antigone at IV 39, treat him as a weighty 
authority. So Philostratus’ big guns are, rather, Homer, Sophocles, Eurip- 
ides and Plato; all highly respected in the context of moral philosophi- 
cal argument. 4 To the poets who are seen as giving weight we should 
perhaps add Aeschylus, since as well as the three citations (at II 3, IV 
39 and VIII 7) we should also take account of Apollonius’ discussion 
of the stagecraft of Aeschylus (at VI 11) perhaps to be read as a mise 
en abime of Philostratus’ own literary procedures. 

Weight is also contributed, of course, by citation of other philosophers — 
Empedocles, Epicurus, Pythagoras and even, perhaps, Favorinus — and 
of the other poets drawn upon by Philostratus, Archilochus, Stesichorus 


4 Cf. for example their citation in Plutarchus, De audiendis poetis. 
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and Pindar. The unnamed use of Ctesias (if correctly diagnosed) and 
the naming of Nearchus, Orthagoras and (dismissively) Scylax offer sup- 
port to the writer’s claim to good knowledge of the eastern territories 
through which Apollonius travelled, and the reference to Juba adds an 
air of scientific assiduity. 5 The only author cited who might be thought 
to be lightweight is Sappho, but it may be important that it is to her 
hymnic poetry that specific reference is made at I 30. Another factor 
relevant to this reference to Sappho’s poetry is the particular function 
of Apollonius’ conversation with Damis in which she is introduced: 
Apollonius is intent on demonstrating to Vardanes that he is not in any 
way impressed by the splendours of his palace. To absorb himself in a 
discussion of a literary corpus to which in general he seems unlikely 
otherwise to have given much attention is an even better way of doing 
this than having him discuss a figure like Pythagoras or Empedocles 
who is closer to his heart. 

There are surprising absences: Menander, for example, clearly an 
author widely read in this period, much quoted in Plutarch’s Moralia, and 
a poet one of whose lines used to be cited by Scopelian of Clazomenae, 
according to Lives of the sophists 1.21.518. 6 Indeed Old Comedy is almost 
absent too: the only possible allusion is the reference to OKuraodec at 
III 45, cf. Birds 1553, but it maybe that Philostratus’ only intertext here 
is Scylax, to whom he ascribes OKudjiodec and the like in III 47. Again 
the contrast with Plutarch is striking: there Old Comedy is used both 
in Moralia and in Lives. 

We also miss some other poets who, on the evidence of papyri, are 
read in this period and sometimes cited in serious texts: there is no 
Theognis, no Anacreon, not a single Hellenistic poet, certainly nobody 
as discreditable as Hipponax. 7 

The selection in general, then, presents the narrator and his narrative 
as serious and philosophical. Both narrator and narrative are closer to 


5 For Philostratus’ parade of learning, especially in ‘scientific’ digressions, see Rom- 
mel (1923). 

6 Despite Menander being quoted around 50 times in Plutarch’s Moralia , however, 
he is quoted only two or three times in Lives: Alex. 17 .7 (for a historical point), Alcibi- 
ades Sync. 2.5 (for decor). 

7 With these absences we may compare some poets cited by Plutarch in the Moralia 
but not in the Lives: these include Agathon, Alcaeus, Euenus, Euphorion, Hipponax, 
Nicander, Parmenides, Philemon and Xenophanes. 
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those of Plutarch’s Moralia than to those of his Lives in their texture 8 — 
and quite different from those of Lucian, keen to spread a veneer of 
learning, or of Athenaeus, intent on demonstrating wide reading and 
familiarity with non-central texts. One element of the intertextuality in 
the VA also has a special function: the many Odyssean intertexts prompt 
us to compare and contrast the life-pattern of Apollonius and different 
stages in it with that of Odysseus, especially in his Homeric Nostos, and 
to compare Philostratus’ own narrative with that of the Odyssey. 9 

In this context I want to refer briefly to another type of intertextual- 
ity which may be meant to guide our interpretation. The discussion 
of tyranny and of opposition to tyrants at the beginning of Book VII 
seems to me to evoke the discussion of political systems that opens the 
Cyropaedia of Xenophon, like the VA an eight-book work offering the 
exemplary life of a charismatic figure from East of the Halys. If 
the opening of book VII does indeed set out to recall the Cyropaedia, 
then it may be that Philostratus the Athenian is asking his readers to 
appreciate his exploitation of a format pioneered by another Athenian, 
Xenophon, 10 and perhaps even to contrast it with the direction in which 
non-Athenian novelists such as Chariton had taken that template. 11 A 
similar broadly-based intertextuality might be claimed between the 
speeches of advice to Vespasian, opening up issues of monarchy and 
democracy, delivered by the three Greek philosophers Apollonius, Dio 
and Euphrates at V 32-36 and the debate on how Persia should be gov- 
erned conducted by the conspirators Otanes, Megabyzus and Dareius at 
Herodotus 3.80-83.1, likewise a debate with three speakers. 12 

I now return to another aspect of the way quotations and allusions are 
distributed between the 8 books: whether they occur in author narrative, 
in the mouth of Apollonius, or in the mouth of another character. Here 
there is progression, not evenness; the data are set out below: 


8 Thus is brought out well by one example of citation, Juba, cited indeed in some 
of Plutarch’s Lives, but strikingly 5 times in Roman Questions. 

9 This subject has been well discussed by Gert-Jan van Dijk in a paper delivered in the 
Netherlands and in Oxford and soon to appear in Bowie and Eisner (forthcoming). 

10 For the relation of the VA to the Cyropaedia see Anderson 1986:231-232. 

11 Note Philostratus’ attack on a Chariton (whom I take to be the novelist) in Letter 66. 

12 This has, of course, been observed before, cf. Flinterman 1995:194. 
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Narrator 

Apollonius 

Another 

Book I 

12 

6 

1 Vardanes 

Book II 

7 

4 

2 Damis, 

2 Phraotes 

Book III 

7 

5 

2 Iarchas 

Book IV 

7 

16, including 4 in which 
Apollonius quotes Achilles 

1 Philolaus (and 4 with 
‘words’ of Achilles) 

Book V 

2 

10 

- 

Book VI 

2 

14 

1 Thespesion, 1 Nilus 

Book VII 

8 

15 

3 Demetrius, 3 Damis 

Book VIII 

4 

6 

- 


The reversal of dominant roles is very clear: in the first three books the 
narrator has 26 quotations or allusions as against Apollonius’ 15: there 
is a sharp switch in Book IV which is maintained until the end of the 
work. One product of this pattern is that we gradually establish the 
narrator in the first three books as serious, philosophical and skilled 
in drawing on canonical texts; then we come to realize that the hero 
is formed in the same mould, and he instead of the narrator becomes 
the primary bearer of this particular brand of Greek cultural identity. 
We may or may not choose to decide that (paradoxically) his Indian 
education has been a turning point. 

The homogeneity of the culture of narrator and hero comes out 
in more than one way. It emerges, for example, at IV 32 where both 
narrator and Apollonius are familiar (as of course is the young Cal- 
licratidas) with the historical tradition on the battle of Arginusae (prob- 
ably chiefly Xenophon’s Hellenica); and at VI 3, where both know the 
story of Phaedra and Hippolytus (probably from Euripides’ Hippolytus 
stephanephoros). 

More surprising is the ability of non-Greeks to play the same game: 
the kings Vardanes and Phraotes, the wise men Iarchas and Thespesion, 
even (at VI 16) the impetuous, Alcibiades-like young Nilus. Some might 
wish to argue that this shows that Philostratus does not pay much atten- 
tion to who is quoting or alluding: to me it seems rather to be part of 
his representation of Hellenism as something that can be found in some 
manifestation everywhere if only one looks hard enough: av8pi oocpro 
'EXkac, Jiavxa. An important qualification is that no Roman emperor 
or official is allowed to quote or allude to a Greek text. 

There are of course cases in which it is as important where in the 
work something is said as by whom it is said. I give only one or two 
examples. 
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I regard the opening sequence of quotations in Book I as carrying 
special weight. The first sentence refers to admirers of Pythagoras, setting 
up a group to which Philostratus’ work on Apollonius will make him 
analogous; then we read quotations attributed to Empedocles, to Homer 
on Proteus, to Heraclitus and to Pythagoras. Interlaced with these attrib- 
uted quotations are two Platonic allusions that are not attributed: at I 12 
Apollonius is described by the phrase xaupr|86v i)7io(3ke\|/ac, drawn from 
a well-known description of Socrates in Plato’s Phaedo 117b; 13 in the 
next chapter, I 13, Philostratus refers to the ageing Sophocles’ self-con- 
gratulatory remark (again alluded to at VII 31) on escaping the savage 
despot of sexual desire, probably known to Philostratus and his readers 
from Plato Republic 329c. This nexus of quotations in the first third of 
Book I prepares us for a work that will present a philosophical figure 
of the stamp of Pythagoras or Empedocles rather than, e.g. Aristotle or 
Chrysippus, and, as Philostratus says explicitly at I 13, a philosopher 
who went further than Pythagoras in rejecting his sexuality. 

The opening allusions of Book II may also be specially significant: 
they are to Prometheus bound on the mountain in the Caucasus (II 3). 
The myth could be known from mythographic handbooks, but some 
readers, at least, will know it from the 5th century Prometheus trilogy 
ascribed in antiquity to Aeschylus. The representation of Prometheus 
in the Vinctus as a brave martyr resisting an evil tyrant introduces an 
important Leitmotiv for the VA. 

The last quotation of all, towards the end of Book VIII, also inevi- 
tably has special force. We should be impressed by the coup de theatre 
whereby Philostratus contrives that these last quoted words should in 
fact be Apollonius’ own: they are his six hexameters in which after his 
death he set out the true doctrine of the immortality of the soul to a 
hitherto sceptical young fan to whom alone he appeared in a dream 
(VIII 31): 

dSdvaxoq yuxr] kou xphno: aov, dkka 7tpovoiri<;, 
rj p£xa acopa papav0£v, ax’ ek deopcov 9odq untog 
prpdirog 7ipo0opoxiaa Kepavvuxou pepi Koutpro, 

5ewr]v Kai 7ioki3xkrixov anoaxeptfxaa kaxpeir|v. 
aoi 5e xi xciivd ' ocpekog, d 7tox ' oukex’ ewv xoxe 5o^ek;; 
fj xi p£xa ijcpoKuv Etbv 7i£pi xrovdE paxEUEtg 


13 Plato’s own phrase is presumably calqued on the Homeric formula xov 8’ dp" wioSpot 
IScbv..., used of several heroes (Achilles, Iliad 1.148 etc., Diomedes, Iliad 4.411 etc., 
Odysseus, Iliad 4.349 etc.). 
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Standing about as far from the end of Book VIII as the citation of 
Empedocles stands from the opening of Book I, these hexameters form 
a ring-composition which encourages us to see Apollonius as a sort of 
Empedocles, uttering poetry with a philosophical timbre, and almost 
answering I 1 xaipex', eya> 8' hppiv Becx; dgPpoxoq, ouicexx Bvpxoi;. 
The last line — p xi pexa ^rooioiv ea>v 7xepl xrovSe paxebeu;; — can also 
be read as Philostratus telling his readers that he has said the last word 
on Apollonius: no further research is appropriate. 

Table 1: Philostratus Apollonius: citations by order (unsignalled 
citations in brackets) 


Unnamed biographers (?) of 
Pythagoras 

Empedocles frr. 112.11 DKand 
117.1 DK 

Homer Odyssey 4.365ff 
Heraclitus 

(?Sophocles Oedipus tyrannus 
1269-70) 

(Plato Phaedo 117b) 

Pythagoras 
(Plato Republic 329c) 

(Homer Odyssey 20.18) 
(?Herodotus 1.114.2) 

Homer Iliad 2.301-330 

(?Herodotus 6.99-101 
and Plato Laws 698d) 
(?Herodotus 6.119: Xeyeiai) 
anon (?Philostratus) also found 
AP 7.256 

(?Herodotus 1.179-186) 

(?Herodotus Medika ) 
(Thucydides 1.137) 

Sapphos poems 
(Homer Odyssey 9.82-104) 
(?[Aeschylus] Prometheus) 

( ?Arrian Peripl. 11) 


1.1.3 

N 

1.1.3 cf. 8.7.18 

N 

1.4 Proteus (cf. 3.24.1) 

N 

1.9.2 

N 

1.10.2 

N 

1.12.2 (xaupr|5ov 

N 

•U7toPke\|/a<;) 

1.13.3 

N 

1.13.3 cf. 7.31.2 

N 

Sophocles on sex 

1.14.2 

A 

1.21.1 Paai?iEco<; 

N 

6(p0oA|a6<; 

1.22.2 cf. Damis at 

A 

1.40 

1.23.2 (the Eretrians) 

A 

again 1.36.1 

1.23.2 (the pitch well) 

A 

1.24.2 

N 

1.25.1 (wall of 

N 

Babylon) 

1.25.2 (tapestries) 

N 

1.29 

Vardanes 

1.30 

A 

1.40 lotus-eaters 

A 

2.3 Prometheus in 

N 

Caucasus 

2.3 Prometheus in 

N 

Caucasus 
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Table 1 (cont.) 

Archilochus fr. 5 West 
Iuba rex Mauretaniae 
Euripides Andromache 418-9 
Iuba rex Mauretaniae 

Nearchus 

Orthagoras 

(' Ulias Parva; ?Sophocles Ajax) 
Homer Iliad 18.483-608 
(4.451, 8.65) 

(Thucydides 1.5.2) 14 
(Euripides Heraclidae ) 
(?Archilochus fr. 178.1 West) 

(Euripides Bacchae 918-9) 

Homer Iliad 2.308 
‘other poets’ 

(?Plato Republic ) 

(?Homer Odyssey 10.19-27) 

Sophocles Paean to Asclepius 
( PMG 737a: T73a Radt) 15 
Homer Iliad ( passim ) 

Homer Iliad 2.671-4 

Homer Iliad Book 1 
(?Sophocles Philoctetes; ICypria 
cf. fr. 27 West) 

Homer Odyssey 4.365ff 
(?Pindar Olympian 1) 

(?Ctesias fr. 57.7) 

(?Ctesias fr. 59 or Aristophanes 
Aves 1553) 

Scylax 

(Homer Iliad Books 9 and 24) 
(Homer Iliad 3.337 etc.) 

(' ICypria , arg. 10, lAithiopis, arg. 2) 


2.7.2 

A 

2.13.1 

N 

2.14.4 

Damis 

2.16 (elephant 

N 

collaboration) 

2.17.1 

N 

2.17.1 

N 

2.22.5 

A 

2.22.5 

A 

2.22.5 

A 

2.29.2 

Phraotes 

2.32.1-2, 2.33 

Phraotes 

2.36.1 peXap7njyou 

Damis 

Tl)%£lV 

2.36.1 

N 

3.6.2 

N 

3.6.2 Nemean snake 

N 

3.8.2 ring of Gyges 

N 

3.14.2 Aeolus’ bag of 

N 

winds 

3.17.2 

N 

3.19.2 Achilles 

A 

k<xXA,i<ji;o<; 

3.19.2 Nireus 

A 

KaMuoxoi; 

3.20.3 

A 

3.22 Palamedes not in 

Iarchas 

Homer 

3.24.1 Proteus (cf. 1.4) 

N 

3.25.2 

Iarchas 

3.45.1 the paprixopag 

A 

3.45.2 aKux7io5e<; 

A 

3.47 aKia7io5£<; 

N 

4.11.2 

A 

4.11.3 

A 

4.11.3 Memnon and 

A 

Cycnus 


14 I am grateful to Jaap-Jan Flinterman for drawing this allusion to my attention. 

15 On this poem see Bowie 2006:83-5. 
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Table 1 (cont.) 

(Homer Iliad 24.797) 

Homer Odyssey 3.174-9 
(Homer Odyssey 11) 

( lAithiopis , arg4 ) 


Homer Iliad 24.797 


(' Uliou persis, arg 4) 

(?Stesichorus Palinode, Herodotus 
2.117-9, Euripides Helen) 
(Homer Odyssey Book 6) 
(?Herodotus 7.99 etc.) 

Euripides Bacchae 980 


(?Herodotus 7.219-228) 
Favorinus 


Homer Odyssey 11.582-92 
(?Xenophon Hellenica) 

Plato Laws 803c 

(Homer Odyssey 9) 

Sophocles Antigone 450 
(Homer Iliad 13.131) 

(whose?) Oresteia & (?)Sophocles 
Antigone 

(?Euripides Alcestis) 

(?Euripides Oenomaus, 
Cresphontes) 

(Homer Odyssey 12.260-261?) 
(Euripides) 6 7ioiryrri<;: lines 
found at the end of Alcestis, 
Andromache, Bacchae, Helen 
and (with variation) Medea 16 


4.11.3 Hector ev A 


KOOTETG) KOlliri 


4.15.1 

N 

4.16.1 

A 

4.16.4 Muses and 

Ach apud A 

Nereids sing a 
threnos for Achilles 

4.16.4 Achilles and 

Ach apud A 

Patroclus share one 

urn 

4.16.4 Polyxena 

Ach apud A 

4.16.5 Helen was in 

Ach apud A 

Egypt 

4.20.1 Alcinous 

N 

4.21.2 Artemisia 

A 

4.21.2 YuvatKO|ii|a(p 

A 

<|iopcpco|aaTi> (Eur. 

MSS have orolia) 

4.23 Leonidas and 

A 

Megistias 

4.25.1 Favorinus 

N 

mentions Demetrius 
the Cynic 

4.25.4 Tantalus 

A 

4.32.1 Arginusae 

N & A 

4.36.2 man is gods 

A 

mvyviov 

4.36.3 Cyclops 

Philolaus & 

4.38.5 

A 

4.38.5 

N 

4.39.2 sung by 

N 

unnamed man/Nero 

4.45.1 comparison of 

N 

girl to Alcestis 

5.7.2 

A 

5.11 

N 

5.14.3 7ioWiai popcpai 

A 

Trov datpovicov 

5.15.3 Totovd' c«tePr| 

A 

to . . . 7upay|aa 


16 Much cited in authors of this period: Plutarch, Mor. 58A, 497D; Lucian Symp. 48, 
cf. Trag. 325-34; Clem. Alex. Strom. 6.14.1; Cassius Dio 78.8.4. 
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Table 1 (cont.) 

Vita of Aesop? 

(Herodotus 8.64-5) 

(Uliou persis, arg. 1) 

(Homer Iliad 4.451) 

(Plato Republic 515a-516a) 17 
(Thucydides 2.65.9) 

Aristotle Politics 1284al7 
(?Herodotus 2.172) 

(Hesiod Works & days 151) 
(Euripides Hippolytus, probably 
stephanephoros) 

(Xenophon Memorabilia 
2.1.21-34) 

Plato Phaedo 

Stesichorus Palinode PMGF 192 
(?from Plato Phaedrus 243a) 
(?Homer Odyssey 12.39-40) 
anonymous hexameter (also cited 
by Plutarch, Pyth.or. 402D) 
(Herodotus 1.25.2, 50-51) 

(Herodotus 1.47.3) 

Homer Odyssey 9.106-111 
(Euripides Bacchae 704-711) 
(Plato Apology 24b) 

(Plato Republic 617e) 

Pindar fr. 282 Snell-Maehler cf. 

Imagines 1.5 
Archytas 

Homer Odyssey 2.11 
(Homer Odyssey 11.134) 

(?Plato Epistle 7) 

Sophocles Oedipus Tyrannus 410 
Euripides fr. 420.1-3 Kannicht 
(?Herodotus 4.36.1) 

(Homer Odyssey 1.58) 


5.15 

A 

5.20.2 

A 

5.26.1 Trojans drunk 

A 

at sack 

5.26.2 

N 

5.34.2 

A 

5.35.4 single man’s rule 

A 

5.36.2 

A 

5.42.1 Amasis 

A 

6.2.2 

A 

6.3.1 and 5 Phaedra 

N & A 

and Hippolytus 

6.10.5 Prodicus’ 

Ihespesion 

Choice of Heracles 

6.11.8 

A 

6.11.14 

A 

6.11.15 Sirens 

A 

6.11.15 

A 

6.11.15 Glaucus’ cup; 

A 

gold gifts 

6.11.16 

A 

6.11.18 Cyclops 

A 

6.11.18 milk and wine 

A 

6.11.18 

A 

6.16.1 curia EXopevou 

Nilus 

6.26.2 Nile 

N 

6.31.1 

A 

6.31.2 

A 

6.32.2 

A 

7.2.1 & 7.3.1 (cf. 

N 

1.35.1) 

7.4.2 

N 

7.5 

A 

7.10.1 Abaris’ 

N 

travelling 

7.10.2 Ka7ivou 

A 

(inverted) 


17 1 am grateful to Jaap-Jan Flinterman for drawing this allusion to my attention. 
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Table 1 (cont.) 


(Plato Phaedrus 230b) 

7.11.1 plane tree, 
cicadas 

N 

(Plato Apology) 

7.11.2 

Demetrius 

Pindar Pythian 1.10-13 

7.12.4 the lyre charms 
Ares 

Demetrius 

(Epicurus) 

7.12.5 pr] ev cpavepro 

Demetrius 

(Homer Odyssey 10.72-5) 

7.14.8 Aeolus 

A 

Euripides Orestes 395-6 

7.14.10 auveau; 

A 

Homer Iliad 18.309 

7.14.11 ^uvck; 

’EvnaXiog 

A 

(?Plutarch Vita Aristidis 7 '.7 or 
[Plut.] reg. et imp. apophth. = 
[Mor] 186a) 

7.21.1 Aristides 
inscribes ostracon 

N 

Homer Odyssey 4.220-30 

7.22.1 (pappara 

A 

Homer Odyssey 4.228 

7.22.2 Polydamna wife 
of Ihon 

Damis 

Homer Odyssey 5.333-353 

7.22.2 Leucothea 

Damis 

(?Thucydides 2.102.5) 

7.25 Alcmaeon settles 
Echinades 

N 

Archilochus fr. 13 West 

7.26.2 xA.r|poouvr| 

A 

(Homer Odyssey 8.266-366) 

7.26.6 Ares bound by 
Hephaestus 

A 

(Homer Iliad 5.385-391) 

7.26.6 Ares bound by 
Otus and Ephialtes 

A 

(Homer Odyssey 9) 

7.28.3 Cyclops 

A 

Aesop fable 142 Perry 

7.30.3 the vixen and 
lion in a cave 

Damis 

(Plato Republic 329c) 

(cf. 1.13.3)7.31.2 
Sophocles on sex 

A 

(Homer Iliad 5.127) 

7.32.2 Diomedes at 

Troy 

A 

(Homer Iliad 23.141) 

7.36.2 Achilles cuts 
hair for Patroclus 

A 

Demosthenes 18 (de corona). 136 

7.37 Python 

A 

(Homer Odyssey 1.45-50, 5.157-8) 

7.41 

A 

(Euripides Hippolytus, probably 
stephanephoros) 

7.42.2 Hippolytus was 
destroyed for his 
aoxppoauvri 

A 

(Homer Iliad 22.13) 

8.5.3 ou yap pe 
kteveek;, end oikoi 
popaipo<; dpi 

A 

Homer Iliad 7.51-60 

8.7.14 lament for 
Euphorbus 

A 
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Table 1 (cont.) 



Empedocles 

8.7.18 (cf. 1.1) hymns 

A 

(Herodotus 1.65) 

about his divinity 
8.7.21 

A 

(Homer Iliad 16.433-438) 

8.7.48 Zeus and 

A 

(?Homer Odyssey 11.568-71 or 

Sarpedon 

8.7.48 Minos in 

A 

Aeschylus, Psychostasia) 

(Homer Odyssey 1 and 5) 

Hades 

8.11 Calypso 

N 

(Homer Odyssey 13.103-112) 

8.11-12 Cave of 

N 

Homer Iliad 14.233 

the Nymphs 

8.13.2 

N 

Apollonius of Tyana: 6 hexameters 

8.31.3 

N 


Table 2: Philostratus Apollonius: citations by author (unsignalled 
citations in brackets) 

Anonymous 4-line elegiac epigram 

1.24.2 

(also in AP 7.256) 

Anonymous hexameter (also in 

6.11.15 

Plutarch Pyth.or. 402D) 

Anonymous poets other than Homer 

3.6.2 Nemean snake 

Assyrians’ (local Antioch story) 

1.16.1 Ku7idprn;o<; 

(? [Aeschylus] Prometheus) 

2.3 Prometheus in Caucasus 

(?Aeschylus) Oresteia 

4.39.2 

(?Aeschylus Psychostasia) 

8.7.48 

Aesop fable 142 Perry 

7.30.3 vixen and lion in cave 

Aesopi Vita ? 

5.15 Hermes story 

Archilochus fr. 5 West 

2.7.2 

Archilochus fr. 13 West 

7.26.2 xZr||aocr6vr| 

(?Archilochus fr. 178.1 West) 

2.36.1 

Archytas 

6.31.1 

(?Aristophanes Aves 1553) 

3.45.2 aKid7io5e<; 

Aristotle Politics 1284al7 

5.36.2 

(?Ctesias fr. 57.7) 

3.45.1 the papuxop a ? 

(?Ctesias fr. 59) 

3.45.2 aKidnohei; 

Demosthenes 18.136 

7.37 Python 

Empedocles 

1.1,8.7.18 

(Epic cycle, tCypria cf. fr. 27 West) 

3.22 Palamedes is not in Homer 

(‘ ?Cypria , arg. 10, lAithiopis, arg. 2) 

4.1 1.3 Memnon and Cycnus 

(Uliou per sis, arg. 4) 

4.16.4 Achilles and Polyxena 

(lAithiopis, arg. 4) 

4.16.4 Muses & Nereids sing a 
threnos for Achilles 

( Uliou per sis, arg. 1) 

5.26.1 the Trojans were drunk at 


the sack of Troy 
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Table 2 (cont.) 


Epicurus 
Euripides 
(. Alcestis ) 

(. Alcestis 1159-63 etc., cited as by 
6 7ioiTyrri<;) 

Andromache 418-9 
0 Bacchae 704-711) 

(. Bacchae 918-9) 

Bacchae 980 

Heraclidae (title but not poet 
cited) 

0 Hippolytus probably stephanephoros ) 
0 Hippolytus probably stephanephoros) 

( Orestes 395-6) 

( Oenomaus , Cresphontes ) 
fr. 420.1-3 Kannicht 
Favorinus 
Heraclitus 

(Herodotus 1.25.2, 50-51) 
(Herodotus 1.47.3) 

(Herodotus 1.65) 

(?Herodotus 1.114.2) 

(?Herodotus 1.179-186) 

(?Herodotus 4.36.1) 

(?Herodotus 2.172) 

(?Herodotus 6.99-101 
(?Herodotus 6.119 Xeyeim) 
(?Herodotus 7.99 etc.) 

(?Herodotus 7.219-228) 

(Herodotus 8.64-5) 

(?Herodotus Medika) 

Homer Iliad 
2.301-320 
2.308 
(3.337) 

(4.451) 

(5.127) 

(5.385-391) 

(8.65) 

(13.131) 

14.233 

(16.433-438) 


7.12.5 |rr| ev cpavepro £/fjv 

4.45.1 

5.14.3 7ioW,ai popcpai xrov 
5ai|iovi(ov 

5.15.3 xoiovb' a7re|3r| . . .to repaypa 

2.14.4 
6.11.18 

2.36.1 

4.21.2 YuvouKopipcp <|ropcp(opaTi> 
(Euripides’ MSS have aioXa) 

2.32-33 

6.3.1 & 5 Phaedra & Hippolytus 

7.42.2 Hippolytus destroyed for 
aoxppoouvri 

7.14.10 auvean; 

5.7.2 

7.5 

4.25.1 mentions Demetrius the Cynic 

1.9.2 

6.11.15 

6.11.16 
8.7.21 

1.21.1 PaaiXeccx; ocpSaXpog 

1.25.1 the wall of Babylon 

7.10.1 Abaris’ travelling 

5.42.1 Amasis 

1.23.2 Eretrians 

1.23.2 pitch well 

4.21.2 Artemisia 

4.23 Leonidas and Megistias 

5.20.2 Salamis 

1.25.2 tapestries 

1 . 22.2 

3.6.2 
4.11.3 

2.22.5 and 5.26.2 

7.32.2 Diomedes at Troy 

7.26.6 Ares bound by Otus and 
Ephialtes 

2.22.5 

4.38.5 

8.13.2 
8.7.48 
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Table 2 (cont.) 


17.51-60 

18.309 

18.483-608 

(22.13) 

(23.141) 

24.797 

Homer Odyssey 
(1.58) 

2.11 

3.174-9 

4.220-230 

4.228 

4.365ff 

5.333-353 

(8.266-366) 

Book 9 
9.106-111 
10.19-27 
(10.72-5) 

(11.134) 

(11.568-571) 

11.582-92 

Iuba rex Mauretaniae 

Nearchus 
Orthagoras 
(Plato Apology) 

(Plato Apology 24b) 

(Plato Phaedo 117b) 

Plato Phaedo 
(Plato Phaedrus 230b) 

(Stesichorus PMG 192, ?from Plato 
Phaedrus 243a) 

(?Plato Republic ) 

(?Plato Republic 329c) 

(?Plato Republic 515a-516a 
(Plato Republic 617e) 

Plato Laws 698d 
Plato Laws 803c 
Pindar Pythian 1.10-13 
Pindar fr. 282 Snell-Maehler 


8.7.14 lament for Euphorbus 
7.14.11 ^dvck; ’Evud?uo<; 

2.22.5 

8.5.3 on yap ge kteveek;, ercei oikoi 
gopaigog eigi 

7.36.2 Achilles cuts hair for Patroclus 

4.11.3 Hector ev Kernel© KoiXp 

7.10.2 Ka7ivou (inverted) 

6.31.2 

4.15.1 

7.22.1 cpappaxa 

7.22.2 Polydamna wife of Ihon 
1.4 Proteus (cf. 3.24.1) 

7.22.2 Leucothea 

7.26.6 Ares bound by Hephaestus 

4.36.3 Cyclops 
6.11.18 Cyclops 

3.14.2 Aeolus 

7.14.8 Aeolus 

6.32.2 

4.25.4 Tantalus 
8.7.48 Minos in Hades 

2.13.1 (tusks) 

2.16 (elephant collaboration) 

2.17.1 

2.17.1 

7.11.2 
6.11.18 

1.12.2 (xaupr|5dv 'U7ro|3A.e\|/cxg) 

6.11.8 

7.11.1 plane tree, cicadas 

6.11.14 

3.8.2 ring of Gyges 

1.13.3 (again 7.31.2) Sophocles on 
sex 

5.34.2 sun and cave 

6.16.1 ama eXogevou 
Eretrians netted’ 

4.36.2 man is god’s 7iaiyviov 

7.12.4 the lyre charms Ares 

6.26.2 the Nile 
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Table 2 (cont.) 


(?Plutarch Vita Aristidis 7.7 or 

7.21.1 Aristides inscribes an 

[Plut.] regum et imperatorum 

ostracon for a rustic 

Apophthegmata = Moralia 186a) 

Pythagoras 

1.13.3 

Sappho’s poems 

1.30 

Scylax 

3.47 aKia7io5e<; 

Sophocles Paian to Asclepius ( PMG 

3.17.2 

737a) 

Antigone 450 

4.38.5 

Antigone 

4.39.2 sung by anon/Nero 

Oedipus tyrannus 410 

7.4.2 

( lOedipus tyrannus 1269-70) 

1.10.2 

Oedipus Coloneus 607-609 

8.7.49 

(' IPhiloctetes ) 

3.22 Palamedes not in Homer 

(?Stesichorus Palinode) or (Herodotus 

4.16.5 Helen was in Egypt 

2.113-120) 

Stesichorus Palinode PMGF 192 

6.11.14 

(?from Plato Phaedrus 243a) 

(Thucydides 1.5.2) 

2.29.2 

(Thucydides 1.137) 

1.29 

(Thucydides 2.65.9) 

5.35.4 

(?Ihucydides 2.102.5) 

7.25 Alcmaeon settles Echinades 

(?Xenophon Hellenica) 

4.32.1 Arginusae 

(Xenophon Memorabilia 2.1.21-34) 

6.10.5 Prodicus’ Choice of Heracles 





HOW TO BECOME A POET? HOMER AND APOLLONIUS 
VISIT THE MOUND OF ACHILLES 1 

Peter Grossardt 


When coming back from the east of the known world and preparing to 
cross the sea in order to travel to Greece, Apollonius visits the mound of 
Achilles near Ilium 2 and finally gets to know the truth about the Trojan 
War from the hero himself (VA IV 11-16). Not being thrifty with his 
newly acquired knowledge, he transmits what he has heard some days 
later to his fellow passengers on his trip to Greece (IV 15). Apollonius 
thereby becomes a new poet and a rival to Homer, for now there exist 
two versions of the ry of the Trojan War, Homers version and that of 
Apollonius. There is little doubt that this story of the sages visit to Ilium 
had been triggered by the historical trip to the same place by Caracalla 
and his entourage (probably including Philostratus) in the winter of 
214/215, when the emperor had crossed the Hellespont to visit the east 
of the empire and settle some military matters. 3 

One of the most salient features of Caracalla’s visit to Achilles’ tomb 
were his sacrifices to the hero. The historians of the time tell us that 
these consisted of the regular offerings to a chthonic being, that is 
mainly the sacrifice of meat (Dio Cassius 78[77],16,7: xov xe ’AyOOJa 
kou evayiopaox kou 7tepx8popaTi; evojxAxok; . . . exxpqoe, “he honoured 
Achilles with chthonic sacrifices and with dances by armed men”), and 
of a second more peculiar sacrifice brought to Achilles when Caracalla’s 
darling Festus had died (Herodianus 4,8,5: jtavxoSajtd Corn Kaxacupdqac 
{)cpfj\|/e, “he slaughtered all kinds of animals and burned them”). With 
these rites Caracalla was trying to imitate Alexander, who had visited 


1 The following paper is some kind of a parergon to my commentary of the Heroicus 
by Flavius Philostratus (Grossardt 2006). Therefore some aspects of Philostratus’ work 
are treated with more detail here, and for some others the reader will be referred to the 
commentary. I am indebted to Dr J. Blundell (Munich) for correcting my English. 

2 For the various possible locations of the mound see Cook 1973:173 and 186, and 
Hertel 2003:166f. 

3 The following discussion of the Vita Apollonii and the Heroicus is based on the 
edition and translation by C.P. Jones (Jones 2005) for the Vita and the edition by 
L. de Lannoy (de Lannoy 1977) for the Heroicus. All other translations are mine, unless 
a specific translator is named. 
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the tomb some five hundred years earlier, and even Achilles himself, 
who had honoured his deceased friend Patroclus with similar offerings. 
Apollonius, however, avoids such offerings and several times stresses 
that his sacrifices were bloodless and pure. 4 Another major difference 
between Apollonius’ visit and that of Caracalla is the sage’s personal 
encounter with the hero, who does not refuse to be seen by Apollonius 
in his full size ( VA IV 16.2). In a rather enigmatic sentence Apollonius 
goes so far as to remark that Achilles would even have reason to be 
grateful, if Apollonius’ eyes played the role of the witness (IV 16.1: kou 
yap av ovato ayav xa>v eptbv 6(p0aA,g(bv, ei gapTuaiv auxott; xou eivou 
yppoaio, “you would be much obliged to my eyes if you used them to 
attest your existence”). 

The story of Apollonius’ trip to Ilium cannot therefore be explained 
solely by the historical parallel of Caracalla’s visit to the same place, and 
there is another parallel, which up to now seems to have escaped the 
notice of Philostratus’ modern readers. This is none other than Homer 
himself making contact with Achilles. This story is mainly attested in 
two versions, which complement each other, that of the Vita Romana 
{Vita 6 according to the numbering of Allen) 5 and that given in the 
scholia to Plato’s Phaedrus 243a (vol. VI p. 268 Hermann). 6 

Vita Romana 

xucpkcoOfivou h’auxov oikco 7tco<; keyouatv ekSovxa yap Hu tov AxtWieax; 
xacpov eii^aaSax 0edaaa9at toy rjpcoa xotouxov otcoux; TtpofikSev e7U 
xf]v |idxr|v xot<; Semepou; 07ikon; KeKoagruaevoi;- 6(p9evxo<; S’auxro top 
Axvkkecog TO(pkco9fivai xov"0|rr|pov into xfig xrov O7ik(ov adyng, eker^evxa 
5’i)7id 0exi5o<; Kai MoDorov xipriSfivai 7ipo<; auxrov xfj jioirixiKri. 

They say that his blindness came about in this way: he went to the tomb 
of Achilles and prayed that he might behold the hero as he was when 
he went out to join the battle arrayed in his replacement armour. When 
Achilles appeared to him, Homer was blinded by the dazzle of the armour; 
but Thetis and the Muses took pity on him and honored him with the 
gift of poetry (transl. M.L. West). 


4 IV 11.1: koXXo. 8e t&v bvaipcDv xe Kai KaBaptbv KaSayiaai;, ‘he made... many 
heroic sacrifices of a bloodless and pure kind’; IV 16.1. 

5 The Vita Romana owes its name to the manuscript kept at the Biblioteca Nazionale 
in Rome (cod. gr. 6), which is its oldest witness; see West 2003:308. 

6 The only other author who mentions the story seems to be John Tzetzes, who 
briefly alludes to it in his Exegesis in Iliadem (p. 37,19-21 Hermann), and in his own 
scholia to the Exegesis (p. 154, 4-7 Hermann) gives a condensed summary which seems 
to follow the Scholia in Platonem rather than the Vita Romana. 
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Scholia to Plato Phaedrus 243a 

7iepi Tfj<; , 0|if|po'u Tucptaooecoq htdcpopot tpEpovxat iaxopiat- ai pev yap auxov 
Kai xucpkov ek yEVExfji; kEyoucu Kai ohxro XEXEX0at, oi 5 e 7ioipaivovxa 7tapa 
xro xacpro xoC A^iWieg 7tokka<; xwag Kaxa|3ak£o0ai £iq xov rjpoja 
Kai axEcpavoxx;, Kai 7iapaKak£vv auxov ocpOnvai auxin- 6 5 e rjpro? cocpGri 
p£xa xiy navonXiac; kd|X7ta>v, Kai"Opr|po<; pf] EVEyKcbv xpv Xap7ip5ova xaiv 
onXcov Exucp?uo0p. 

About Homer’s blinding various stories are reported. Some say that he 
was blind from birth and that he came into the world in this condition. 
But others say that he was working as a shepherd near Achilles’ tomb, 
that he made many libations to the hero and laid down garlands, and that 
he finally asked him to show himself. The hero, however, appeared in all 
his shining armour, and Homer, who could not stand the sight and the 
brightness of the armour, was blinded. 

Taken together, the two texts show that Homer was a shepherd offering 
(meatless) sacrifice and seeking contact with the local heroes of the 
Troad (there are many stories, mainly attested by Philostratus in his 
Heroicus, of the local population of Ilium encountering a hero near his 
grave 7 ). Achilles showed himself and thereby blinded his pious but all 
too curious visitor. But in compensation Homer was rewarded with the 
gift of 7xoxr|Tucf| by Thetis and by the Muses. The short note in the Vita 
Romana does not tell us exactly what is implied by this very general 
term 7 x 01 x 1 x 1 x 1 ). It certainly means the correct handling of the lyre and 
of the hexameter. But as the Muses are the daughters of Mnemosyne, 
the goddess of memory, tiouitiki) here almost certainly also implies the 
knowledge Homer needs if he is going to sing about ancient times, that 
is the factual knowledge about the Trojan War and about Odysseus’ 
travels. 8 Otherwise, as a simple shepherd without apparent ties to other 
poets, Homer could not have become a singer who from that moment 
on was able to teach his contemporaries about the glorious past. 9 What 
is more, the motif of Homer losing his eyesight but receiving from the 
Muses the art of poetry in exchange seems to be based on the descrip- 
tion of the blind bard Demodocus in the Odyssey (8,63f: xov 7iepi Mono’ 


7 Most importantly the story of the shepherds angering Ajax near his grave, which 
is attested by Philostratus (Her. 18,3-5) and by the Anthologia Palatina (9,177). 

8 These two components of the art of poetry were seen as a unity long into classical 
times, as is shown, for example, by Plato’s Gorgias (502c), where we are told that the art 
of poetry (r) rtouixiKri) consisted of peXoi;, pi)0|x6<;, and pexpov, but also of Xoyoi. 

9 Similarly Hesiod, also a shepherd near Mount Helicon, was ordered by the Muses 
to sing about the present and the future and above all about the glorious past when the 
gods came into being (Th. 22-34, see the appendix at the end of the paper). 
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scptA-qae, 8t8ot) 8’dya06v xe kockov xe- // 6cp0a^ga>v pev apepae, 8t8ou 
8’fi8etav aotSriv, “the Muse loved him very much; she gave him good 
and evil. She robbed him of his eyes, but gave him sweet song”). 10 The 
scene following this introductory remark about the Phaeacian singer 
makes it very clear that Demodocus would be unable to sing the story 
of the Trojan War with such precision, if he hadn’t received help from 
a divine source. The story of Homers consecration as a poet near Ilium 
therefore also depends on the Homeric epics themselves and perpetuates 
their view about poetical inspiration. 11 

Apollonius’ story in IV 11-16 shares a number of peculiar features 
with this tradition about Homer, most importantly the stress laid on 
meatless sacrifice, the visual encounter with the hero 12 and the knowl- 
edge acquired at his grave. There are only two major differences: first, 
Homer gets his knowledge from Thetis and from the Muses, whereas 
Apollonius gets it from Achilles himself, 13 and second, Homer’s eyes 
are destroyed, but those of Apollonius remain intact in order to serve 
as witnesses. 

The Vita Romana enjoys quite good credit among the students of 
Homer’s traditional biography and seems to be a relatively faithful 
witness to the book or books about Homer and his legend which were 
written in the early empire. 14 The tradition of Homer’s change from 
shepherd to poet may indeed be much older, 15 as the core of these 


10 Similarly Teiresias is said to have been blinded after having seen Athena naked 
and to have been indemnified by the gift of prophesy (Callimachus Lav. Pall. 57-130, 
Apollodorus Bibl. Ill 6,7). A different case, however, is that of Stesichorus, who was 
already a poet before losing his eyesight and who regained it after having corrected 
his wrongful version of the story of Helens abduction (see the recent treatment by 
Kelly 2007:7f). 

11 For the general tendency of the Homeric Lives to integrate motifs taken from the 
Homeric epics themselves see Latacz 1989 2 :33-40. 

12 There are some other hints that Achilles was occasionally seen by the shepherds in 
the Troad. But these appearances are again attested by Philostratus only {Her. 22,1-2) 
and they are not the result of some ritual invocation. With respect to Xerxes (Herodotus 
VII 43.2), Alexander the Great (Diodorus Siculus 17,17-18; Plutarchus Alex. 15,7-9; 
Arrianus An. I 11-12), and Caracalla, who all came to the mound, we never hear of a 
visual encounter between visitor and hero. 

13 For the possible significance of this difference see the appendix below. 

14 Cp. the analysis of Allen 1924:28-34. 

15 That the Vita Romana follows an earlier model and that its author has not made 
up himself the story of Homer’s encounter with Achilles, is in any case proven by the 
additional elements of the Scholia in Platonem, which can hardly be an invention by 
the scholiast, but will also go back to an earlier model, that is the common source of 
the Vita and the Scholia. 
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legends goes back to the sixth century BCE . 16 There is therefore little 
doubt that Philostratus was familiar with this tradition and made use 
of it for his own purposes, that is, transferred the story of the visual 
encounter between visitor and hero from Homer to Apollonius. 

If we stay for one more moment with this story and compare it 
with other stories about how Homer got his knowledge of the Trojan 
War, the ideal would, of course, have been that Homer himself was an 
eye-witness of the events . 17 This position did indeed exist in antiquity 18 
and was apparently favoured among others by Crates of Mallos and his 
Pergamene school of Homeric philology . 19 To most ancient scholars, 
however, it was clear that Homer lived much later. Therefore several 
theories were developed about Homer’s sources. According to one 
theory that Ptolemaeus Chennus claims to have found in his sources, 
Homer got his knowledge from a poem by Helen of Athens . 20 Accord- 
ing to another one, equally attested or rather invented by Ptolemaeus 
Chennus, Homer copied a book by Phantasia of Memphis in Egypt . 21 
Following the tradition of the inhabitants of the town of Kenchreae in 
the Troad Homer spent some time in this town and learned the truth 
about the Trojan War from the local population . 22 According to the Vita 
Herodoti Homer travelled around on Mentes’ ship and interviewed the 
local population of each place he visited, particularly on Ithaca where 
he got his knowledge about Odysseus . 23 The common denominator of 
these stories is that Homer had to travel around, but was rewarded with 
knowledge about the Trojan War. Our claim made above that jtouiTiicfi 
in the Vita Romana means not just poetic technique but also factual 
knowledge is thereby confirmed. The Vita Romana is unique, however, 
in that Homer gets his information directly from a hero or at least at his 


16 See von Wilamowitz-Moellendorff 1916:437-439 and Allen 1924:36-41, still con- 
firmed by Vogt 1991:368f and West 2003:9 (for possible functions of the various legends 
about Homer which circulated in late archaic and classical Greece see the discussions 
of Graziosi 2004 and Nagy 2004). 

17 See the compliments Odysseus pays to Demodocus for his lively representation 
of the sack of Troy (Homer Od. 8,491). 

18 Cp. “Plutarchus” De Homero 1,5,1 (yeveoGai 5e arrrov xoT<; zpovou; oi piv <paai 
Kara xov Tproucov 7to^.e|rov ov Kai auxoTtiriv yevsoGai, ‘some say he lived at the time of 
the Trojan War and saw it himself’, transl. J.J. Keaney, R. Lamberton). 

19 Cp. Crates of Mallos frg. 73 Broggiato. 

20 Photius Bibl. 190, 149b22-25. 

21 Photius Bibl. 190, 151a37-b5. 

22 Stephanus Byzantius s. v. Keyxpeai (for the background of this tradition see von 
Wilamowitz-Moellendorff 1 9 1 6:426f ) . 

23 Vita Herodoti 6-7. 
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grave. The only parallel seems to be the story ‘reported’ by Philostratus 
in his Heroicus (43,12-16), according to which Homer consulted the 
oracle of Odysseus on Ithaca. As there was no such oracle on Ithaca it 
is most probable that Philostratus made up this story himself mixing 
the traditions attested in the Vita Herodoti (Homers visit to Ithaca) and 
the Vita Romana (Homer’s visit to a hero). We may therefore conclude 
again that Philostratus was well acquainted with the motif of Homer’s 
visit to the mound of Achilles and made it the starting-point of his own 
story in the Vita Apollonii. 

So far we have argued that the episode related in VA IV 11-16 owes 
its existence to the historical trip to Ilium made by Caracalla and to a 
motif found in the legendary biographies of Homer. But there is still 
one feature in the episode that cannot be explained by either of these 
models or by some local tradition attested elsewhere, that is the five 
questions Apollonius asks of Achilles. The most important aspect of this 
motif is the way the questions are introduced. For it is not Apollonius 
who demands permission to ask the questions, but Achilles himself 
offers exactly this number of questions: 

“aAXeycb xi cron, 'AxiXXev, 5eo|iai.” “^wir||ii”, ecpr) “5rjLo<; yap d rcepi xrov 
TpcoiKrov <£pcoxf|(TCQV>- eproxa 5e Xoyoxx; nevxe, oi)<; aiixog xe PofAei Kai 
Molpai ^uyxcopoucnv”. 

“But I have a request to make of you, Achilles”. “I understand,” he replied; 
“you are obviously going to ask about the Trojan War. So you can ask five 
questions, such as you wish and the Fates permit” (IV 16.4). 

Achilles seems to know already what awaits him, as a hero with oracu- 
lar capacities should, of course. But if we are less inclined to believe in 
oracles, we must look instead for some literary tradition having such 
a feature; and there is indeed one famous example of someone asking 
another person five questions about Homer. That is in Lucian’s Verae 
Historiae, where after long travels the narrator finally reaches the Island 
of the Blest, where he meets Homer among others and takes advantage 
of the encounter to ask everything he always wanted to know about the 
poet and his work: 

ou7xco 5e 5uo fj xpei<; fi|i£pou 5i£?ir|Vu9£aav, Kai 7ipoaeL9cbv eycb 
'Oixripro xqj 7ioir|xfj, axo?ifj<; ouarp; dgcpovv, xa xe aWia £7tuv9avopqv Kai 
o9ev eit), Xeycov xouxo goAiaxa 7tap’fipiv eiaexi vuv £/nx£la9ai. 

Hardly two or three days had passed before I went up to Homer the poet 
when we were both at leisure, and questioned him about everything. 
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“Above all,” said I, “where do you come from? This point in particular is 
being investigated even yet at home” ( VH 2,20; transl. A.M. Harmon). 

These are the questions about his place of birth, about the obelized 
verses, about the reason for beginning the Iliad with the word pfjvu; 
and the topic of the wrath, about the relative chronology of Odyssey 
and Iliad and about Homer’s blindness. Or to be exact, the last question 
need not be asked anymore, because it is obvious that Homer never 
lost his eyesight: 

oxt pev yap oi)5e xutpkoq ijv, 6 Kai auxo 7tepi auxou keyouaiv, aimKa 
fi7uaxdpr|v ecbpa yap, oiaxe oude 7iuv9avea9ai e5eopr|v. 

That he was not blind, as they say, I understood at once — for he was 
able to see, and so I had no need to ask (transl. A.M. Harmon, slightly 
adapted). 

This question is rather some kind of an Abbruchsformel’, which shows 
the futility of all this Homeric scholarship. 24 

The obvious argument against tracing VA IV 11-16 back to VH 2,20 
is, of course, the small impact Lucian made on post-Antonine literature. 
But his work survived and cannot have been completely overlooked, 
and there are some other hints that Philostratus might have known 
the Verae Historiae. One of these hints is Ajax’s suicide, which is prob- 
lematized in Lucian VH 2,7 and Philostratus Her. 35,15 in an almost 
Christian way not usually found; another possible hint is the motif of 
the heroes themselves singing the Homeric epics on the Island of the 
Blest which is attested in Lucian VH 2,15 (qdexou 8e aiixoic toc Opfipou 
enr\ pdLiaxa, “for the most part they [sc. the heroes] sing the epics of 
Homer”, transl. A.M. Harmon) and reappears in Philostratus Her. 54,12 
(q8etv Kai Opppou xa enr\ xa ejtl xrj Tpota Kai xov "Opppov auxov, 
“they [sc. Achilles and Helen] are said to sing Homer’s epic lines on 
Troy and also a hymn on Homer himself”), but is not found in other 
reports about Achilles’ stay with Helen on the island of Leuke. 

However, apart from the different addressees there is one major dif- 
ference between these two sets of five questions. Lucian’s five questions 
are about the life of Homer and about his two epics. They could there- 
fore be termed philological questions. Apollonius’ questions, as we are 


24 For the connection of Lucians five questions with the academic tradition see von 
MollendorfF 2000:367-373 and Nesselrath 2002. 
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about to see, concern what really happened at Troy. These are therefore 
historical questions . 25 The significance of these two different approaches 
can, however, only be discussed when we have examined Apollonius’ 
five questions in some detail; and as these questions are all paralleled 
in the Heroicus, this work needs to be examined at the same time. 


First question: the burial of Achilles 

fipopriv ouv jtpcoxov, ei Kara xov xcov 7totrixa>v koyov exu^e xatpou. “Keipat 
pev,” ebtev “ax; epoiye qStoxov Kai riaxpoKkcp eyevexo, ^uve|3r|pev yap 
5f] KopiSfj veoi, ^uvexei 5e apcpat xpucou; apcpopetx; Ketpevoxx;, ax; eva. 
Mouarov 5 e 9pfivoi Kai NriprpSarv, ot); £7i’epoi yeveaSai 9 aai, Mouaat 
pev ouS’aqnKovxo 7toxe evxauSa, NriprpSe; 8e ext tpotxcoot. 

So first 1 asked if he received burial in the way the poets describe. “1 am 
buried,” he replied, “in the way most pleasing to myself and to Patroclus, 
for we met when we were very young men, and a golden vessel holds us 
both as a single person. But as for the dirges which they say the Muses 
and the Nereids made over me, why, the Muses never once came here, 
though the Nereids still visit.” 

The first part of Achilles’ answer is also confirmed by the vintner of the 
Thracian Chersonesus tending the sanctuary of Protesilaus and talking 
to his visitor, a Phoenician merchant (Her. 51,12: xov pev 8q koAcovov 
xobxov, ^eve, . . ."nyexpav ox A^axoi ^xjve^Bovxei;, oxe xro PlaxpoK^q) 
^xjvepxyBq ec xov xacpov, “the mound over there, stranger ... was built by 
the Greeks, when they came together in order to add Achilles’ remains 
to those of Patroclus”). We must therefore ask ourselves why Apollonius 
wanted to scrutinize a motif that was hardly ever doubted by anyone . 26 
The answer could be that the common burial of Achilles and Patroclus 
was challenged not so much from the historical as from the philo- 
logical point of view. That is, of the two lines in the Homeric account 
(II. 23,91-92: co; 8e Kai oaxea vcbiv opq oopoi; dpcpxKa^u7txox, // xpuoeoi; 
xqupupopeuc, xov xox 7xope 7ioxvia grixrip, “in the same way our bones shall 
be held by one and the same urn, by a golden jar, which your venerable 


25 The difference has been noticed but not further discussed by Schirren 2005:303 
n262. 

26 The only writer to my knowledge who doubted it was Dio Chrysostomus 
(or. 11,103). But the motif of the common burial is only a minor point there, as Dio 
mainly wants to say that Patroclus took no part at all in the fight against Hector. In the 
Ephemeris by Dictys (4,13) the Homeric version is largely confirmed. 
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mother gave to you”) the second was athetized by Aristarchus on the 
grounds that it was missing from many manuscripts of the time 27 and 
that there was an unnecessary duplication of the terms for the vessel 
the bones were kept in. 28 Aristarchus therefore concluded that line 92 
was modelled on the parallel account of Homer Od. 24,73-74 (donee 
8e piynp // ypuoeov apcptcpopfja, “his mother gave him a golden jar”) 
and was added by an interpolator only some time later. Now if we 
look again at Achilles’ answer in VA IV 16 (^uvexet Se dpepro xpuaoui; 
dp(popeijc KEipevouc, me evoc), Philostratus obviously agreed with the 
Alexandrian scholars that dptpupopeuq should be a noun and not, as 
some modern editors and translators are inclined to believe, an adjec- 
tive. But he apparently saw no problem in the added term dptpupopeuq 
and confirmed the authenticity of line 92 by using the contemporary 
synonym opupopeuc in the same grammatical position, that is as the 
subject of the sentence in the nominative singular. 

The second part of the answer poses somewhat different problems. 
It is again confirmed by the vintner: 

a 5e to) 'Opripra ev deuxepa Tuxocxacria eiprixai, ei 5f] ‘Opfipou eKetva, 
cb<; drcoBavovxa Axikkea Mouaai pev tpdau; e9pf|vr|cav, Nr|prp5e<; 5e 
7tkr|you<; xrov axepvcov, ox> rcapa 7tokf> cppai K£Kog7ida9ai, Monaco; pev 
yap oiixe acpiKeoSai oiixe daai, obde Nripr|i5(ov xwa ocpShvai xcp axpaxfi) 
Kaixoi yiyvaxjKopevai;, oxi TiKOpai, Sanpaoxa 5 e ^npPfjvai exepa Kai od 
7ioppG) xrov 'Opripro eipnpevo)v. 

What has been said by Homer in the Second Necyia, 29 if this is indeed 
Homers, that the Muses lamented the dead Achilles with song, but the 
Nereids by beating their breasts, this, he [sc. Protesilaus] says, is no 
overstatement at all. For the Muses neither came here nor sang, and none 
of the Nereids was seen by the army, though they are recognized when 
they come. But other wonders happened which were not far from what 
Homer said (Her. 51,7). 


27 T scholia to Homer II. 23,92, vol. V p. 383,52-54 Erbse (ev jtdootK; |8e| ouk i)v 6 
axixoi;' Kai Aplaxapxoi; ek xty <8E\)xepa(;> NEKoiai; atnov EOTiaoGai <pr|chv, ‘the line 
was not found in all manuscripts and Aristarchus says it was taken from the Second 
Necyia’). 

28 A scholia to Homer II. 23,92, vol. V p. 383,47-49 Erbse (dGexsixai, oxi ei aopov 
8 e 5 c»k£v, rj v ev odAoic; Xapvam KaAeT. . .ixpot; xi Kai dptpupoprja; |rexevf|veKxai ot>v ek 
xfj<; Senxepac NeKulaq, ‘it is athetized, for if she [sc. Thetis] gave a oopoi;, which he 
[sc. Homer] calls at other places Xapva^, ... for what reason would he also call it an 
dpcpupopeui;? It is therefore taken over from the Second Necyia’). 

29 In Philostratus’ oeuvre the term yuxoaxacna has the same meaning as veKula, as 
is shown by the parallel in VA VIII 7.48. 
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Philostratus seems here to allude to a contemporary cultic tradition 
about repeated visits of the Nereids at the mound of Achilles (VA IV 16: 
NripriiSet; 8e exx xpoixoxn, Her. 51,7: koutox yiyviaoKopevai;, oxx pKonox). 30 
As the continuation in Her. 51,8-11 shows, the Nereids’ presence at the 
burial of Achilles is not denied by Philostratus, but rather rationalized. 
But the Muses of whom Homer speaks in Od. 24,60-61 31 are kept out 
of the story altogether. The reason for that may again be the philological 
activity of the Alexandrians, for Aristarchus athetized the whole of the 
Second Necyia, not least on the ground that the Muses are not num- 
bered elsewhere in the Homeric epics. 32 Taken together, the message of 
the two parts of Achilles’ answer might be approximately: “All right, I 
had it my way with the disputed line of II. 23,92. So let’s be generous 
now, and give way to the Alexandrian philologists over the question 
of the Muses. But please tell me, gentlemen, if the Second Necyia 
was interpolated, where did the other interpolator actually get line 92 
from?” 33 What is clear in any case is that questions that are seemingly 
historical cannot be answered without looking at the Homeric text and 
its traditional interpretation; what started as a historical question now 
turns out to be a philological one instead. 


Second question: the sacrifice of Polyxena 

pexa xodxxa 5e fipo|xn v > ei p rioVu^evri £7uxjtpay£xr| auxa), 6 5e dAr|0£q pev 
expr| xoBxo exvax, otpayrivax 5e ocuxr]v ox>x i>no xrov Axaxrov, aXX EKouaav 


30 The alleged hymn to Thetis in Her. 53,10 is probably one more allusion to this 
popular belief and a projection of contemporary practice onto early Greek history. 

31 The Muses’ lament at Achilles’s burial was apparently a traditional motif of epic, 
as is shown by their appearance in the Aithiopis (Proclus Chr. p. 69,19-21 Bernabe) 
and in Pindar (/. 8,56a-60). 

32 M and V scholia to Homer Od. 24,1, vol. II pp. 724,12-725,17 Dind. (Aplaxapxoi; 
aGerex xqv Neianav KExpaXalou; xoT<; onveKxiKcoxaxon; xolade . . . aXXa Kai xo apiGgEiv 
xai; Mouaai; ot>x 'OpripiKov . . ., Aristarchus athetized the Necyia mainly for the following 
reasons. . . Numbering the Muses, too, is not Homeric. . .’). 

33 Apollonius and Achilles (and Philostratus) seem therefore to reach the same con- 
clusion as Lucian and Homer in VH 2,20, where the obelized lines are the topic of the 
second question but give rise to the remark that all this philological activity of excising 
lines was nonsense (exi Se Kai jtEpi xxbv dGexonpEvcov cmycov E7xnpd>x(ov, ei tm’eKElvot) 
eiai yeypappevot. Kai o<; expaaKe jxavxai; atixoh eivai. KaxeyivtoaKov onv xxbv dpxpi xov 
Zr|v65oxov Kai Apioxapyov ypappaxiKmv noWqv xqv \|/uxpoZoytav, ‘I went on to require 
whether the bracketed lines had been written by him, and he asserted that they were 
all his own: consequently I held the grammarians Zenodotus and Aristarchus guilty of 
pedantry in the highest degree’, transl. A.M. Harmon). 
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£7ii to appa eXOovoav Kai toy Eauirii; xe KaKeivou epcoxa peydAcov a^tcoaai 
7ipoa7ieaoCaav Jptpet opSco. 

After that I asked if Polyxena had been slaughtered in his honor. He said 
that this was true, though she had not been sacrificed by the Achaeans, 
but had come to the tomb by her own choice, and had paid a great tribute 
to their mutual love by falling on an upturned sword. 

This story is again confirmed by the Heroicus (51,3: IloA/u(;evr|<; 6 
'Axi'k’kevq rjpa . . .rjpa 5e Kod q rio?a>qevr| ion A'/j/JJxdc, “Polyxena was 
loved by Achilles . . . but Polyxena, too, loved Achilles”; 51,6: xpixatou 8e 
q8q Ketpevou xoh veKpoh SpageTv em xo afipa ev vukxi ^xcpet xe oruxqv 
£7UK^xvax, “on the third day after the corpse was buried, Polyxena ran 
to the mound at night and threw herself onto a sword”). But this time 
it is not really a case of Homeric criticism, because Homer had not 
mentioned Priam’s daughter at all. The starting-point is rather the cyclic 
epic of the Iliupersis, where we hear for the first time that Polyxena was 
slaughtered over the grave of Achilles. 34 But as this is told in a passage 
about the dividing of the booty after the sack of Troy, it seems that 
Achilles, too, mainly wants to get his share and is less interested in the 
specific person or in a particular rite. 35 The cruelty of the act (usually 
executed by Achilles’ son Neoptolemus) is stressed only by later writ- 
ers, and the explanation given for the choice of Polyxena is no longer 
Achilles’ materialism but his love for the young princess. 36 Polyxena 
requiting the love of Achilles and committing suicide, however, is not 
attested before Philostratus and is therefore probably his own inven- 
tion. 37 This version, of course, relieves Achilles from the responsibility 
of having killed an innocent young girl and therefore seems appropriate 
for a report coming from the hero’s own mouth. But what stays behind 


34 Proclus Chr. p. 89,20-23 Bernabe. The slaughtering of Polyxena seems also to 
have been mentioned in the cyclic epic of the Cypria (frg. 34 Bernabe), but it is unclear 
whether this had anything to do with Achilles at all. 

35 This impression is confirmed by Apollodorus Epit. 5,23 and Dictys 5,13. 

36 Probably invented by the Sicilian monarch Dionysius I in his Hektoros lytra (TrGF 
1,76 F 2a); see Grossardt 2005. 

37 This conclusion has been contradicted by Schwarz 1992, who discovers Polyxena’s 
suicide already on several artefacts of the first century BCE. But all these artefacts have 
been variously interpreted. The motif of Polyxena loving Achilles may have originated 
from a local story about a Trojan girl who fell in love with the ghost of Antilochus, 
threw herself down at his grave (which is identical with that of Achilles), and — as 
we are probably supposed to conclude — took her life there (attested in Philostratus 
Her. 22,3). 
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our version is perhaps also a literary engagement with Euripides. 38 For 
Euripides was one of the most prominent writers to stress the cruelty 
of the act ( Tro . 628-631: atat, xekvov, atbv avoatcov repoacpaypaxrov . . 
“alas, my child, for your unhallowed slaughter...”, transl. D. Kovacs), 
but also underlined how brave the princess was when she offered her 
chest to Neoptolemus’ knife ( Hec . 548: eicobaa 0vTjaKa>, “I die of my 
own accord”, transl. D. Kovacs, as below), knelt down by herself (Hec. 
561-562: kou Ka0etaa re pox yaiav yovu eXeqe reavxrov xAripoveaxaxov 
Aoyov, “then sinking to her knees she spoke words of surpassing brav- 
ery”), and even made sure that she finished her life in a decent posi- 
tion (Hec. 568-570: p 8e kou ©vpaKO'ua’bpax; reoM.rjv repovotav ei%ev 
ehoOTpcov reeaetv, Kpurexoua’a Kpurexetv oppaxa apaevrov xpetbv, “she, 
though her life was ebbing out, still took great care to fall in seemly 
fashion to the ground, concealing from male eyes what should be con- 
cealed”). Philostratus thus seems to continue Polyxena’s characterisation 
by Euripides as an extremely brave and lovable person and even takes 
up certain terms used by Euripides (cp. IV 16.4: EKouoav with Hec. 548 
cko ha a; IV 16.4: repoareeaouaav with Hec. 561: repot; yaiav and Hec. 
569: reeoeiv), but in the end nevertheless produces a complete reversal 
of the Euripidean version. 


Third question: the whereabouts of Helen 

xpixov fip6|rrw i) 'EA,evr|, to AxtM.exi, e; Tpoiav fi7.9ev 4 'Opfipcp e5ol;ev 
xireo9ea9at xauxa; “reoXuv” ecpu “xpovov e^r|reax(bpe9a repea|3eij6gevoi xe 
reapa xoxk; Tproa; real reoioi3|ievot xa; ureep auxT); gaxa<;, cb? ev xtb’Piiro 
oiiarit;, ft 5’Avyurexov xe wkei real xov npcoxeco; oireov apreaa9eiaa ftreo 
xo6 ndpi6o<;. ereei 5e ereurxei)9r| xoCxo, xireep aftxfti; xft; Tpoia; Xotreov 
e|rax6pe9a, to; pft aiaxpcb; aree7.9oigev.” 

Thirdly I asked, “Did Helen come to Troy, Achilles, or did Homer choose 
to invent all that?” “For a long time,” he replied, “we were fooled, sending 
embassies to the Trojans and doing battle on her account, as if she was 
in Ilium. In fact she was living in Egypt and the house of Proteus after 
Paris had carried her off. Once we were convinced of this, thereafter we 
fought to win Troy itself, so as not to leave in disgrace.” 

That Helen was not really in Troy during the Trojan War but spent 
the time at home in Laconia or in Egypt at the court of king Proteus 


38 Sophocles, too, treated the topic in his Polyxena (TrGF 4 F 523-528). But this 
tragedy is lost to us, and was perhaps already inaccessible to Philostratus. 
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is, of course, an old story that starts as early as Stesichorus. But the 
peculiarity of Philostratus’ version, again confirmed by the Heroicus , 39 
is the learning process the Greeks went through. At first they believed 
that Helen really was in Troy and fought to regain her. But after a while 
they discovered the truth (how actually?) and decided to fight for Troy’s 
riches alone. There is, to my knowledge, no other ancient author who 
mentions a similar learning process or change of mind on the Greek 
side. There are, however, prominent texts which exhibit either the first 
phase or the second one. For the first phase, as understood by Philo- 
stratus, an important witness is Herodotus, who says that Helen was in 
Egypt, but that the Greeks nevertheless fought over her, not believing 
that she was absent from Troy: 

-cock; 5e TeoKpoix; xov auxov Aoyov Aeystv Tore Kai g£X£7t£ixa . . . pr] pev 
e'xew 'EXevr|v pr|5e xa £7UKa?ie6peva xpupara, aMt’eivai auxa rcdvxa ev 
Aiyfmxq) . . . oi 5e "EWiriveg KaxayeAaaSai 5okeovxe<; bn'am&v oik© 5f] 
£7loA,l6pKEOV, £<; 6 e^eTAov. 

The Teucrians said then what they consistently said later too... that 
they did not have Helen or the property in question, that both were in 
Egypt . . . The Greeks thought the Teucrians were laughing at them and 
so they besieged the city and eventually took it. (Herodotus II 118,3-4, 
transl. R. Waterfield). 

For the second phase in Philostratus’ account a much later but no less 
prominent model was Dio Chrysostomus, who sticks to the Homeric 
version that Helen stayed with King Priam and his family, but says 
nevertheless that many Greeks were fighting only for Troy’s wealth: 

xauxa 5f] aKoi3ovx£<; [sc. that Paris had married Helen and brought her to 
Troy], oi pev xivsg cbpyi^ovxo Kai axtpiav xcp ovxi svopi^ov xfig 'EAAa5o<; 
xo yeyovoc;, oi 5 e xivsq r[A7u£[ov cbcp£?ir|9f|oeo9ai ano xp? cxpaxsiag- 
5o^a yap f|v xrov ev xfij Aaia 7ipaypax©v ©<; pEyaArav Kai 7iAoi3xou 
•67t£p|3dAAovxo<;. 

Now some of the suitors were furious on hearing these words, feeling that 
the occurrence was indeed a disgrace to Greece, while others expected to 
profit from the campaign; for the notion prevailed that Asia was a land of 
big things and of wealth untold (Or. 11,64, transl. J.W. Cohoon). 


39 Her. 25,12: Kax’Aiywtxov te yap xf|v'EXevTiv eivai Kai xov<; Axatotx; raXai xotixo 
yivtoaKovxai; EKeivr] pev eppcoaBai (ppai^stv, payeoGai 5e raep xov ev Tpoia jAouxou, 
‘Helen was in Egypt and the Greeks had long since recognized that. So they said good- 
bye to her and fought for the riches kept by Troy’. 
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Philostratus’ two phases are therefore some kind of a reflection of the 
Greek literary history, which so to speak went through a learning pro- 
cess itself, too. As such a combination of sources is entirely in keeping 
with Philostratus’ usual way of dealing with the legend of Troy, 40 this 
reflection of a literary development was most probably the result of a 
conscious decision. 


Fourth question: the bravery of the Greeks and the Trojans 

rn|/d|ar|v Kod xexcxpxry eproxfiaeox; Kai Saupa^ew appy, ei xoaouabe open) 
sal xotouabe av5pa<; fi'EAA,a<; TjveyKev, onoaoixTOpripOf; E7U xqv Tpoiav 
^ovxdxxei. 6 5e AxvXXeix; “ox>5e oi Pap|3apoi” eepp “noXb ripcov eAeitiovxo, 
ouxax; h yfj naaa dpEXTjg fiv9r|ae”. 

I ventured my fourth question, and said I was surprised that Greece had 
produced as many and as great heroes as Homer arrays against Troy. 
Achilles replied, “Nor were the barbarians much our inferiors, so much 
did the whole world teem with virtue”. 

Like the points mentioned above, this statement of Achilles is repeated 
in the Heroicus (36,3: cpqcn yap KocKeivonq jxoA/uv 7t£7totfja0at Aoyov 
apexfiq, “he [sc. Protesilaus] says that they too [sc. the Trojans] laid much 
emphasis on virtue”), 41 and the Heroicus even gives detailed pictures of 
the several Trojan heroes and their respective qualities. Homer is not 
really criticized here, and there was no need to do so, because accord- 
ing to modern research Homer sees the events from a certain Greek 
perspective while he is very far from any kind of chauvinism. 42 The 
chauvinists are rather the Greek philologists or scholiasts 43 with their 
famous but erroneous claim del yap cpiLeLLriv 6 7iou]xfiq. 41 If Achilles 
stresses the Trojans’ bravery, he is therefore not simply being generous 
but rather correcting a misguided interpretation of the Iliad. 


40 See my explanation of Philostratus’ literary strategy in the Heroicus in Grossardt 
2004. 

41 The translation by Maclean/ Aitken (‘those men gained for themselves a great 
account of their excellence’) is wrong here as in so many other places; see e.g. Herodotus 
I 4.3, Polybius XXI 14,9 and Philostratus VA IV 32 with parallels for the expression 
koyov reoteopal xtvoi;, ‘to lay emphasis on. 

42 See the conclusions in Stoevesandt 2004:337-349. 

43 See again the summary by Stoevesandt 2004:9-13 with some very significant state- 
ments taken from the scholia, for example the explanation of the various similes of the 
jackdaw (b scholia to Homer II. 17,155, vol. IV p. 432,13-15 Erbse). 

44 b and T scholia to Homer II. 10,14-16, vol. Ill p. 6,14-15 Erbse (‘for Homer is 
always on the Greeks’ side’). 
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Fifth question: Palamedes’ participation in the Trojan War 

7ieg7ixov 5’ npopriv “xi rcaScbv "Opppog xov na^iapriSriv ouk oi8ev, rj 
oi5e pev, e^aipei 5e top 7iepi upcov Xoyou;” “ei IIa?iagf|5r|g” eirov “eg 
Tpoiav ova i)?i0ev, ot>8e Tpoia eyevexo- ercei 5e avqp aocproxaxog xe Kai 
paxiproxaxog a7ie0avev, cbg ’OSuaaeT e'Solgev, ouk eaayexat auxov eg xa 
7ioif|gaxa"Opr|pog, cog pq xa ovei5r| xob ’Obucaecog a5ot.” 

My fifth question was: “How is it that Homer does not know about Pala- 
medes, or if he does excises him from his account of you all?” “If Pala- 
medes did not come to Troy,” he replied, “Troy did not exist either. But 
since that wisest and most warlike of heroes was killed by a ruse of 
Odysseus, Homer does not bring him into his poem to avoid celebrating 
Odysseus’ crimes.” 

This question is somewhat different from the others in that Apollonius 
asks not so much about the historical truth — he seems to be certain 
already that Palamedes did indeed take part in the War — but about the 
reason why Homer left Palamedes out. Achilles explains this omission 
by a favour Homer wanted to do Odysseus, and in the Heroicus we even 
hear of a deal between Odysseus and Homer: Homer asked the ghost of 
Odysseus about the true story of the Trojan War, and Odysseus promised 
to tell him on condition that Homer would not mention Palamedes in his 
epics {Her. 43,15: pq Sq aye xov I Ia?iapqSqv eg T/uov, pq8e axpaxuoxq 
Xpa>, pq8e, oxt aocpog qv, e’utqg, “[Odysseus speaking to Homer] Don’t 
lead him to Ilium, don’t use him as a soldier, don’t say that he was 
wise!”; Her. 43,16: aikq, Igeve, q ’OSuooerog xe Kai Opqpou ^uvouata, 
xat oikrog'Opqpog xa a^q0q pev epa0e, pexeKoapqae 8e noXka eg xo 
crupcpepov xob Abyou, ov tme0exo, “this, stranger, was Odysseus’ and 
Homer’s encounter, and in this way Homer got to know the truth, but 
changed a lot for the sake of the story he had taken up”). The explana- 
tion for this quite puzzling story can be guessed from Strabo, who says 
that Palamedes was not mentioned by Homer because his myth was a 
later invention not yet known to the poet of the Iliad: 

and xobxot) 5e 7t£7iXda0ai cpaai xov NaxmAxov Kai xoug 7iaT5ag auxoti 
7xapa xoig vecoxepotg- oh yap"Opr|pov dpvrigov'naai av xouxcov, xob 
pev ria?iagf|5ot>g xoaabxpv aocpiav Kai ouveaiv ejubeSeiypevou, 
5oXocpovr|0evxog 5e aStKcog. 

And it is on the basis of this name [sc. Nauplia], it is said, that the myth 
of Nauplius and his sons has been fabricated by the more recent writers 
of myth, for Homer would not have failed to mention these, if Palam- 
edes had displayed such wisdom and sagacity, and if he was unjustly and 
treacherously murdered ( Geog . VIII 6,2, transl. H.L. Jones). 
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There is no doubt that Strabo follows here an argument of Aristarchus: 
it was the typical Aristarchean stance that most stories not mentioned 
by Homer but found in the works of later poets (ox vecoxepox) were a 
post-Homeric invention. 45 When Achilles claims exactly the contrary, 
that is that the myth of Palamedes was not younger but older than 
Homer, 46 this too is therefore not so much a critique of Homer’s han- 
dling of the legend of Troy as a refutation of a one-sided interpretation 
of the Homeric poems. 

It may well be that not every reader will be willing to follow every 
one of the above arguments (or, conversely, that some important ancient 
discussion has been overlooked). But on the whole it seems undeniable 
that there is always a philological discussion or literary development 
behind Apollonius’ questions and behind the answers he gets from 
Achilles. Philostratus’ five questions, which at first seemed radically 
different from Lucian’s questions about the life and the epics of Homer, 
therefore at the end turn out to have a rather similar focus. The message 
of this section of the Vita Apollonii seems indeed to be that in Homericis 
historical questions are in truth philological questions, because there is 
no reality behind the Homeric epics that could be investigated with the 
help of historiographical methods. There is one further hint in favour 
of this interpretation: just as in Lucian VH 2,20 the fifth question has a 
special status and serves to show the futility of all this Homeric scholar- 
ship, so too in VA IV 16 the fifth question is different from the others, 
insofar as Apollonius himself asks right away about Homer (and not 
about the historical truth) and thus shows that the first four questions 
already pointed in this philological direction. So here too, as in VH 
2,20, the fifth question has the character of an Abbrudisformel’: there 
will be no further need for questions of the same kind. 

Of course, questions about the truth behind the Iliad and the Odyssey 
continued to be asked, not least by Philostratus himself in his Heroicus. 
But they have the same ironic quality as the five questions in VA IV 
16, and it is beyond doubt that the two works come from the same 
person. This too is perhaps clearest in the last question. But whereas 


45 For this principle of Aristarchus see Severyns 1928:83-101 (for the derivation of 
Strabos passage from Aristarchus see Severyns 58 and 375). 

46 For Palamedes’ role in the development of the legend of Troy see the more recent 
work by Usener 1994, Kakridis 1995, and Schlange-Schoningen 2006. Modern research 
indeed tends to confirm Philostratus’ view that Palamedes belonged to a pre-Homeric 
stratum of the legend, but was left out by Homer for poetical reasons. 
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the complicity between Homer and Odysseus is only alluded to in IV 
16, the Heroicus speaks of an explicit deal between poet and hero. We 
could therefore assume that the version in the Heroicus is the older one 
(perhaps even found in some previous author’s work) and that IV 16 
merely summarises the more explicit version, and this may seem the 
more natural assumption. But the opposite assumption, that Philostratus 
developed his own version first given in IV 16, is equally possible. For 
Philostratus could well be telling us in IV 16 that Homer, who dedicated 
a whole epic to Odysseus, avoided speaking of Palamedes in order not 
to undermine his own work, and only some time later, when writing 
the Heroicus, made up the story of the deal. As we tried to show above, 
the whole scene of Apollonius visiting Achilles seems to be triggered by 
Caracalla’s visit of the mound of the hero, by a similar visit of Homer in 
the legend, and by Lucians five questions put to Homer. It would have 
been a complicated process first to write the Heroicus, then to resume 
this epic theme in the Vita Apollonii and to combine it with all the 
references to Caracalla, to the Homer of the legend and to Lucian. All 
in all, it is certainly more economical to assume that Philostratus first 
wrote the Vita Apollonii and so got the idea of treating the topic of the 
Trojan War in more detail in another work. Furthermore, this conclusion 
is in keeping with the few chronological data we possess about the Vita 
Apollonii and the Heroicus. For the Vita Apollonii was commissioned by 
Julia Domna 47 and was therefore at least started before her death in the 
spring of 217, and the Heroicus mentions an athlete and his exploits at 
the Olympic games of (most probably) 217, and therefore was at least 
finished only after the summer of 217. 48 

Philostratus and his engagement with Homer have been the object 
of quite a lively discussion in the last five to ten years. This discussion 
has naturally centred mainly on the Heroicus, but could, of course, be 
repeated with respect to VA IV 11-16 and indeed, as we are trying to 
show, would get an extra momentum if extended to the other of the 
brilliant works of the sophist. The leading scholar in this discussion 
has been Gregory Nagy, supported by his former students at Harvard 
University like Casey Due and the two translators of the Heroicus, Jen- 
nifer Maclean and Ellen Aitken. According to this reading Philostratus 
(even as Dictys, the supposed author of the Ephemeris belli Troiani) has 


47 Philostratus I 3.1. 

48 Philostratus Her. 15,8-10 (for the dating of the episode see Jiithner 1909:87f). 
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the serious intention of correcting the Homeric account of the Trojan 
War and supplementing or replacing it with a new account based on 
local knowledge and especially on the various oracles and shrines of 
hero-worship located near Ilium . 49 

A number of arguments could be raised against this claim. First, it 
seems that neither the author of the Ephemeris nor Philostratus was 
very serious about correcting and replacing Homer. Dictys, the alleged 
author of the Ephemeris, seems indeed to be identical with the false 
Cretan of the lying-tales of the Odyssey and is thus by definition a liar 
and no defender of the truth . 50 Likewise the Heroicus of Philostratus 
abounds in ironic features that completely undermine the basic claim 
to know better than Homer ; 51 such an attitude of irony towards one’s 
own claim seems typical for the whole imperial genre of ‘epanorthosis’ 
or ‘Schwindelliteratur’, as can also be seen from the Troikos logos of Dio 
Chrysostomus or Lucians Callus. 

Second, the opposition between Homer and Philostratus, that the 
Harvard scholars construct, is anyway questionable, because Philostratus 
is not interested merely in Homer’s representation of the Trojan War 
but also in the accounts given by many post-Homeric poets and writ- 
ers like Pindar, Gorgias, Euripides, Aelius Aristides and a number of 
others . 52 What Philostratus seems to aim at is not a simple refutation 
of Homer, but a complete canvas of the Trojan War with colours taken 
from all segments of the Greek literary (and philological) tradition 
dealing with the legend of Troy. As he himself put it, his work aimed 
at being an “echo” in “all modes ”. 53 


49 Maclean & Aitken 2001:LXXV (“Philostratus makes a strong argument for taking 
local tradition seriously as a source of truth over against the poems of Homer. He is 
saying, in effect, that if you consult those who live on the Hellespont, in the Cher- 
sonesus and the Troad, as well as those who live near the sanctuaries of the heroes, 
you will obtain knowledge more accurate than that which you hear from the poets, 
including Homer.”); Due & Nagy 2004:54f (“Philostratus’ Heroikos is similar [sc. to the 
Ephemeris] in that there are no parodic features that undermine the authority of the 
framing narrative.” . . . “Thus both the Dictys narrative and the Heroikos make use of an 
authoritative heroic source who, in communication with the participants in the Trojan 
War, corrects and supplements the Homer-centric understanding...”). 

50 See Grossardt 1998:364-393 (accepted by Merkle 1999:163 with note 28, against 
his original position). 

51 See Grossardt 2006:74-83. 

52 See the full discussion in Grossardt 2006:99-116. 

53 See Grossardt 2004 and Grossardt 2006:117-120, based on Philostratus Her. 
25,2 (jidvxai; \|/fjkat Tone jroiri'nKotx; tSv xporaov, ‘to sing in all poetical modes’) and 
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But, thirdly, if we also include the passage of VA IV 11-16 in our 
investigation, we notice that the opposition between Homer and Phi- 
lostratus is questionable for yet another reason. For there is not just one 
Homer, but rather two Homers, the Homer of the epic and the Homer 
of the legend. The Homer of the epic may have been challenged by Phi- 
lostratus, at least on the surface of the text. But the Homer of the legend 
is not challenged at all, but is rather made the basis for Philostratus’ 
own story of Apollonius visiting Achilles, and by extension, the basis of 
the Heroicus too. There can be no clear-cut opposition between Homers 
Iliad and Philostratus’ Heroicus, because there are always the Homer 
of the Vita Romana and the Apollonius of the Vita Apollonii bridging 
the gap between them. 

The overall title of this collection of essays is Theios Sophistes. So we 
may ask at the end whether Apollonius was really a 0eioc oo(pioxf|c. 
Zocpiaxrn;? Yes, certainly, for who would have been a better public 
speaker? QeToc? Yes, that too, but perhaps mainly insofar as Homer, 
too, was 0eTo<;. 


Appendix: the origin of the story of Homers visit to the 
mound of Achilles 

The question remains how the story of Homer’s visit to the mound of 
Achilles could have originated. One clue to this story is Homer’s work 
as a shepherd before he was made a poet. This very much recalls the 
beginning of Hesiod’s Theogony, where we are told that Hesiod was 
consecrated a poet by the Muses while tending his herds near Mount 
Helicon (Th. 22f: at vv Jto0’ 'Hoiodov xa^qv eSxda^av aoidriv, // dpvaQ 
7toipatvov0’ 'EMKrovot; vko i^a0eoto, “they [sc. the Muses] once taught 
Hesiod beautiful song, when he was tending his sheep beneath holy 
Helicon”). The motif found in the Vita Romana therefore belongs to 
the same large class of stories about the consecration of a poet as the 
Theogony 54 and was perhaps even directly influenced by it. Another 
feature of easily recognizable origin is the stress laid by the Vita Romana 
on the second set of weapons Achilles wears when showing himself to 


Her. 55,3 (Achilles’ song to the goddess Echo); for the second aspect see also Miles 
2005b:71-73. 

54 For the consecration of Hesiod and its parallels in the Greek and Near-Eastern 
traditions see West 1966:159f. 
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Homer (xoiq 8euxepov<; onXoiq Keicooprigevoi;). For Achilles losing his 
original weapons and getting new ones was not a traditional epic motif 
but most probably an invention by the poet of the Iliad. 55 As with the 
motif of Homer’s blindness discussed above, we notice again that the 
legends about Homer not least depend on the Homeric text itself. 

There is still, however, the peculiar feature of the poet learning his 
songs at the grave of one of the heroes involved in the events. My sup- 
position is that this is a ‘Wandermythos’ about the origin of a sacred 
text, whose nearest parallel can be found in the medieval Irish tradi- 
tion, in the story about the origin of Irelands most famous epic Tain 
Bo Cuailnge. According to the explanation given in the Book of Leinster 
(twelfth century), the knowledge of the complete song had been lost 
and only parts of it were still available. 56 That was why the young bard 
Murgein visited the grave of Fergus, one of the main heroes of the 
events mentioned in the Tain, called upon him, and thus got to know 
the whole Tain (“Muirgen chanted a poem to the gravestone as though 
it were Fergus himself. [...] A great mist suddenly formed around 
him — for the space of three days and nights he could not be found. 
And the figure of Fergus approached him in fierce majesty, with a head 
of brown hair [...] Fergus recited him the whole Tain, how everything 
had happened from start to finish [. . .]”). 57 If the legend of Homer and 
Achilles attested in the Vita Romana and in the Scholia in Platonem is 
indeed part of the same mythical tradition as the story of Murgein and 
Fergus, then it has been hellenized and rationalized and the motif of 
the inspiration has been transferred from the hero to the Muses (who, 
however, still act at the hero’s grave). In making the resurrected hero 
himself the source of the knowledge, Philostratus therefore instinctively 
recreated the original pattern or (perhaps less probably so) still had at 
his disposal an alternative version which had kept this basic trait more 
faithfully than the Vita Romana or the Scholia. 


55 See Kakridis 1961. 

56 This is another typical feature which recalls the story of the composition of the 
Iliad and the Odyssey out of scattered fragments by Lycurgus or Peisistratus (cp. e.g. 
Josephus Ap. 1,2; Plutarchus Lyc. 4,5-6; Aelianus VH 13,14; Anthologia Palatina 11,442, 
and Cicero De oratore 3,137); see Nagy 1996:69-75 and Due & Nagy 2004:56f, who 
point to the parallels between this Greek tradition and Irish, Iranian, and Indian stories 
about the origin of sacred books (against the older explanation of Merkelbach 1952, 
who had discussed the references given above within his analytical hypothesis about 
the multiple authorship of Iliad and Odyssey). 

57 Translation taken from Kinsella 1970: If (for a German translation and for impor- 
tant background information see Zimmer 1887:434f). 
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Role-playing in Second Sophistic Literature 

Philostratus wrote his Vita Apollonii in an age of hypokrisis (imcjKpioic), 
‘role-playing’. In his Vitae Sophistarum, 1 our author distinguishes between 
the ‘Old Sophistic (dpycna aocptcmicfi) and the ‘Second Sophistic on the 
basis of the latter’s preference for performing ‘types’ and acting out the 
role of historical characters. 2 In the highly competitive environment of 
the Second Sophistic, sophists were judged by their audience and peers 
on their ability to convincingly perform fictionalised discourses of what 
certain historical or pseudo-historical characters might have said in a 
given situation. The rhetorical school exercise of ethopoiia (q0o7tou«) 
became a highly prestigious stage event. The positive evaluation of a 
sophistic performance by peers required on the one hand a suspension 
of disbelief, an illusion through sophistic artifice, and on the other hand 
a sharp awareness of the well- applied rhetorical skill and therefore of 
the artificiality of the declamation. 3 Sophistic declamation is thus the 


* We would like to thank Graeme Miles and Ruth Webb for their valuable corrections 
and suggestions, and Karen N1 Mheallaigh for kindly sending us unpublished work. 

1 T. Whitmarsh 1998:204, “the work of an ingenious author, every bit as sophistic 
as the subjects of his text.” The dazzling formal diversity of this sophistic enterprise, a 
collection of variations on a theme (“sketching the ethos of a sophist”) is a wonderful 
demonstration of the principle of poikilia, central to Second Sophistic aesthetics. See 
A. Billault 2000:54, “Dans les notices les plus longues, il fait alterner lexposition des 
renseignements historiques et le recit des episodes marquants dune vie et obtient un effet 
dentrelacement, qui, comme la teneur des difterents elements est a chaque fois nouvelle, 
ne peut manquer de surprendre le lecteur.”M.D. Campanile (1999) argues that, although 
the historical framework of the Vitae Sophistarum is reliable, the actual portraits betray 
an undeniable literary stamp and sophisticated rhetorical manipulation. 

2 Philostratus, Vitae Sophistarum 1 481: ij 8epex’ EKelvqv [.. .] xofii; ;t£VT|xo«; fijiextmcooaxo 
Kai xovc, jAouolotx; kou xotx; aptaxsaq kou xoui; xupavvoix; Kai xai; e; ovopa i>;io0£O£i<;, 
ecp’ai; q iaxopia ayei (“But the sophistic that followed it [...] sketched the types of 
the poor man and the rich, of princes and tyrants, and handled arguments that are 
concerned with definite and special themes for which history shows the way”, transl. 
W.C. Wright). 

3 R. Webb 2006a refines the interpretations by E.L. Bowie 1974 and T. Schmitz 1999 of 
the sophist’s attitude towards the prestigious Greek past and stresses the contemporaneity 
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performance of a double identity, that of the fictional character chosen 
from the sophistic repertoire, and at the same time that of a sophist 
expressing an idealised Hellenism, expressed by the quasi-effortless 
demonstration of rhetorical skill by the sophist . 4 In recent years the 
subtleties of constructing, idealising and questioning identities in 
Second Sophistic literature have been equally subtly interpreted, going 
far beyond naive biographical readings. These interpretations have 
revealed how for example Dio Chrysostom takes up a variety of rhe- 
torical personae suited to the communicative situation. Tim Whitmarsh 
astutely observes that when Dio stages himself as a philosopher with 
undeniable Socratic traits: 

[. . .] this Socratic mask is not [. . .] intended to fool his audience: fraudsters 
rarely advertise their techniques as prominently as Dio marks his own 
Socraticism. Rather, Dio is carefully constructing a playful interaction 
between the randomness and naivete that he implies with such regular- 
ity and the didactic authority of the ancients texts that so prominently 
inform his account . 5 

Similar sympathetic scrutinising has revealed the author of the Corpus 
Philostrateum to be equally fond of role-playing. An obvious example is 
of course his fictional dialogue Heroicus, but the Epistulae eroticae form 
an interesting case too. Patricia Rosenmeyer writes that “Philostratus’ 
self-presentation as a letter writer unmediated by other assumed voices 
represents a radical departure from the structure of other epistolary col- 
lections [...], where both writer and addressee were fictional .” 6 Unlike 


of the practice of declamation: “the representation of the past [. . .] is just one aspect 
of a multifaceted art. Above all, the form of representation involved in declamation 
was a creative one: the mimesis of classical models, understood not as the production 
of secondary copies but as an active process resulting in a new creation, judged by 
contemporary standards” (45). 

4 R. Webb (2006a:45) aptly defines this sophistic Greek identity as “the shared 
knowledge of techniques and practices that constituted declamation.” Cf. T. Whitmarsh 
2001:178, commenting upon the Greek Gaul Favorinus: “To ‘Hellenize’, to ‘be Greek’, 
is to seem Greek: all identities are fictions narrated and performed in the present.” See 
also M.W. Gleason 1995. 

5 T. Whitmarsh 2001:162. For a sophisticated interpretation of Philostratus’ ambigu- 
ous portrayal of Dio in his Vitae Sophistarum see T. Whitmarsh 1998:204-210. See also 
F. Jouan 1993 and C. Krause 2003: “Dion entkleidet oder bekleidet sein rhetorisches 
Ich gewisser Dinge. Er entwirft seine eigene Person im Schauspiel der Rede. Er iiber- 
nimmt in seinen Reden verschiedenen Rollen, die er je nach Redekontext und Intention 
unterschiedlich gestaltet” (149). 

6 P.A. Rosenmeyer 2001:324 and 337, “if this is autobiography in letters, it shows a 
fragmented life and a chameleon-like character.” 
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Aelian or Alciphron, Philostratus does not ‘hide’ behind the (explic- 
itly) fictionalised personae of for example a farmer or a fisherman, but 
creates highly sophisticated love letters in which he simply poses as a 
letter writer by creating a convincing and probable communicative situ- 
ation. In fact he explores every single amorous situation that involves 
letter writing. The author’s pursuit of exhaustiveness becomes clear for 
example in letters 1 and 4, which taken together form a demonstration 
of in utramque partem disputare about “whether a lover should send 
roses to his beloved, or not.” Patricia Rosenmeyer comments that “it is 
difficult to suspend disbelief and accept these letters as effective com- 
munications, ‘sincere’ love letters rather than poetic showpieces” (325). 
Interestingly, she concludes: 

[...] either we are meant to enjoy the (self-) contradiction, as we read 
Philostratus’ collection as a whole, or we may choose to imagine the 
fictional situation of each individual addressee [...]. But in Philostra- 
tus, we must face the possibility that such artistic unity is not his goal; 
rather, he writes in his own voice without regard for linear consistency 
or sustained self-characterization. The letters are openly rhetorical, full 
of tricky arguments and surprises, like a good court case. [...] At stake 
in Philostratus’ collection is not ‘sincerity’ or unity of purpose but rather 
the exact opposite: particularity, artistic skill, variety, and enjoyment of 
words (329). 

As in his treatment of the Lives of the sophists, Philostratus’ literary 
approach seems inspired by the principle of poikilia (jtomMa). 

In the love letters Philostratus is posing as a sophist in love, in the 
Imagines he poses as a sophist in a picture gallery. The text, in the words 
of Ruth Webb, “represents ‘what a cultivated Sophist might say’ in front 
of a collection of mainly mythological pictures.” 7 Whereas in the love 
letters a reader can detect the authorial pretence, not only from the inter- 
textual sophistication, but simply from the apparent contradictions in 
the collection, in the Imagines another strategy is at work to foreground 
the literary artistry. The work opens with a formal prologue, comparable 
to that of the Vita Apollonii, in which the narrating voice addresses his 
reader with a short (and anti-Platonic) introduction to art and mimesis, 
constructing the authoritative and reliable ethos of a skilled speaker and 
art connoisseur, after which he sketches the enunciative situation of his 


7 R. Webb 2006b:119. In her conclusion she writes: “It [sc. the Imagines] is not a 
record of a spontaneous improvisation in front of paintings, but a carefully constructed 
mimesis of such a performance” (132). 
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epideixis (ouhetqtc, prol. 4). The narrator explains that he delivered 
the speeches that follow to the son of his host in whose luxurious villa 
he was lodging during the public games in Naples. At the end of the 
prologue the narrator addresses the younger men accompanying the 
son in direct speech: “Let me put the boy in front and address to him 
my effort at interpretation.” By quoting himself and thus embedding 
his own voice as a second narrator in his prologue, the speaker of the 
prologue brings about “the transformation of the reader’s role from 
privileged addressee to eavesdropper.” 8 The doubling of speakers (narra- 
tors) and listeners (narratees) in its turn creates the ideal conditions for 
a particularly interesting form of literary communication: “Outside the 
fictional situation there is another act of communication taking place 
between the real audience of reader or listeners (the original Roman 
audience of the piece, or its later readers/listeners) and the historical 
author who composed the words.” 9 When this literary technique of 
alienation and artistic foregrounding prompts the reader to reflect on 
the text’s fictionality and his own role as a reader (“a person with a book 
in his hand”), 10 we are dealing with metafiction. 11 


8 R. Webb 2006b: 1 19. Aristotle defines the role of the listener of the epideictic genre 
as a spectator (6 8e rcepl xr\<^ Suvagecoi; 6 0ecopo<;, Rhet. 1358b8). See L. Pernot 1993:29, 
“l’auditeur epideictique nest que spectateur ou examinateur (theoros) du talent deploye 
par l’orateur (peri tes dunameos); au mieux il est ‘une sorte de juge’, mais qui na qua 
juger la qualite du discours [...].” A rhetorical epideixis requires the listener to remain 
at a certain distance which allows him to enjoy or judge the rhetorical virtuosity of the 
speaker. In the Imagines the doubling of narrator and audience has exactly this effect. 

9 R. Webb 2006b:119. 

10 J.R. Morgan 1993:215, commenting on similar strategies of artistic foregrounding 
in the Greek novels. 

11 L. Hutcheon 1980:1, “(m)etafiction” [. . .] is fiction about fiction — that is, fiction that 
includes within itself a commentary on its own narrative and/or linguistic identity.” A 
beautiful instance of Philostratean metafictionality in the Imagines is the description of 
the painting of Narcissus, which begins with the sophist urging the boy to read what is 
written/painted (ypacpco) on the petals of the Hyacinth ( Im . I 24). Ruth Webb suggests a 
particularly appealing interpretation: “[. . .] for the external audience, the injunction to 
‘read’ is a direct admission of the textuality of the Imagines [. . .] After the heavy winks 
he has given us in Narkissos, the author, Philostratos, allows his own voice to break 
through for a moment before resuming the fictional voice of the Sophist (131).” See 
J. Eisner 1995/1997 2 :38ff. and also J. Eisner 2000b:264-265. See also the ekphrasis in 
VA II 20 and Heroicus 2, 7, where the grapes in the vinetender’s intertextually loaded 
garden flourish “as if in a painting/text” (cocraep yeYpapirEvai). 
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The Vita Apollonii and the Distinction of Fiction 12 

The VA is obviously the sophistic magnum opus of a virtuoso-writer, who 
brings many strategies into action to foreground his art. The narrating 
voice of our story, who presents himself as a professional writer, is quite 
clear about his serious intentions. In his introduction he explains how 
he got to write the life of Apollonius and what his aims are. He wants 
to write an account to bring honour to Apollonius, and to inform his 
inquisitive reader about the real life of his hero. Philostratus, on the other 
hand, is a serious author, perhaps known to his audience or reader as 
the author of other sophisticated texts such as the Vitae Sophistarum, 
Imagines or the Heroicus: he is a virtuoso-writer, and he wants his reader 
to acknowledge that. It has often been noted that the complex narrative 
situation of the Vita Apollonii functions as a Beglauhigungsapparat or 
“plausibility enhancing-device”. 13 The clever combination of a professional 
(and therefore objective) primary narrator and the naive (and therefore 
trustworthy) memoirs of the Assyrian Damis gives Philostratus the 
double advantage of both the credibility of an eyewitness account and 
the authority of a professional and highly educated writer. 

The Damis-source, however, does not just function as a ‘credibility 
device’; at the same time it enables Philostratus to highlight his literary 
art in a subtle way. In his introduction he stresses that he was commis- 
sioned only to rewrite (pexaypd\|/ai) a clear but badly written account, 
to upgrade it stylistically, in short: to turn it into a work of art. 

gexaypd\|/ai xe rcpoaexa^e xa q 8iaxpiPh<; xauxat; kou xfjq dTCayyeAiat; 
ocuxcbv e7upe^q0fjvai, xq> yap Niviro aatpax; pev, oh pi) v Se^iax; ye 
d7ir|yyeM,exo (or d7triyye^xo, see Gerard Boter’s contribution, p. 55). 

She set me to transcribe these works of Damis and to take care over 
their style, since the style of the man from Ninos was clear but rather 
unskillful (I 3). 14 

At this stage, the narrator claims full responsibility for the style and rhe- 
torical make-up (or make-over) of the text, relegating the responsibility 


12 By using the term ‘fiction in reference to certain features of the VA, we obviously 
do not mean to imply that the represented story lacks any relationship with the histori- 
cal reality of the first and third century. However, the much debated question of the 
historicity of the sources is, at least for our discussion, of no relevance. 

13 See notably T. Knoles 1981:62; T. Whitmarsh 2001:229; T. Whitmarsh 2004:426- 
430. On the VA as a fictional text, see notably E.L. Bowie 1978. 

14 Unless otherwise indicated, we will be using the text and translation by Jones. 
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for the content to his trustworthy eye-witness. The reader might inter- 
pret these authorial notes on the ‘making of’ the Vita Apollonii as a 
negotiation by the author of a license to ‘elaborate rhetorically’, which, 
in the context of a bios with an encomiastic bias 15 might well be seen as 
‘a license to fictionalise’. This would account for the elaborate Platonic 
dialogues and speeches that form a large portion of the VA, and the 
encyclopaedically informed travel stories, in short, the philostratean 
material that led Meyer to conclude that the VA was nothing more 
than “echte Sophistenarbeit.” 16 This philostratean material is part of 
the sophist’s strategy to adequately sketch an idealised ethos of a Greek 
philosopher, worthy of the attention of the Empress Julia Domna, to 
whom the Damis papers are said to have been brought. It should be 
noted that the narrator characterises the empress, not so much as inter- 
ested in philosophy, but as someone who “admired and encouraged 
all rhetorical discourse” (I 3). 17 Moreover, the topos of the ‘recovered 
source brought to a person of high renown places the VA in a tradition 
of pseudo-documentary fiction that seems to have flourished in Greek 
literature of the first and second centuries CE, with such texts as Anto- 
nius Diogenes’ Wonders beyond Thule, Dares’ De Exidio Troiae Historiae 
and Dictys’ Ephemeris Belli Troiani . 18 Karen Ni Mheallaigh observes 


15 The narrator formulates his encomiastic intentions explicitly in the prologue: ijino 
8e 6 Xoyoq xcp av8pi xipfiv, VA I 3. See P. Robiano 2001, passim. 

16 E. Meyer 1917:378. 

17 In the VS Philostratus characterises the Empress interested not so much in rhetoric 
but rather in philosophy, calling her “the philosophic Julia” (xfis <pAoao(pot> TotAIai;, 
VS II 622), because she gathered around her a famous and much debated circle of 
“geometricians and philosophers” (yecoioixpaK; xe xal (pAoaocpou;, ibid.), interpreted by 
Flinterman 1995 (following Burkert 1972:54) as a reference to “Platonic or Pythagorean 
philosophers” (23). This difference in characterisation reveals once more that our author 
moulds the historical data with a view on his communicative purposes. Nevertheless, as 
Penella 1979b, Flinterman 1995 and De Lannoy 1997 argue, the Corpus Philostrateum 
betrays the conviction “qu’il n’y a pas d’incompatibilite entre la philosophic et la rheto- 
rique/sophistique” (De Lannoy 1997:2439). It should be added that Philostratus’ interest 
in philosophy involves mostly literary or rhetorical aspects: “Philostratus primarily 
evaluates philosophers in terms of their literary and/or rhetorical merits” (Flinterman 
1995:32), as is shown in his Letter to Julia Domna (ep. 73), a defence of the sophists 
against the criticism of Plutarch. See also Anderson 1979b. 

18 It is a curious fact and perhaps no coincidence that authors of pseudo-documentary 
fiction show a preference for names beginning with a delta: Dares, Dictys, Deinias and 
Damis (counting Dio out, whose 11th discourse is a piece of pseudo-documentary fiction 
as well). Interestingly, the Latin version of Dares’ De Exidio Troiae Historiae of which a 
Greek version circulated in the 2nd century CE is preceded by a fictional Latin prologue 
by the translator “Cornelius Nepos”, addressing his friend “Sallustius”, in which he states 
that “he strove to be as faithful to Dares’ original simple style as possible lest, by altering 
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that “in increasingly self-conscious fiction, such Beglaubigungsstrategien 
are converted also into signals to the knowing reader, advertising the 
fictionality of the text. Pseudo-documentarism deepens the reader’s 
pleasure by reifying the fiction [...], yet paradoxically, its emphasis on 
the text’s materiality, and the constant reminder of the very process of 
reading itself, threatens to undermine that fiction.” 19 

The prologue of the Vita Apollonii serves, then, several functions. 
Firstly, it makes both the story and its genesis plausible and convincing 
by providing, what Winkler called, “evidential accountability”. 20 Secondly, 
it focuses the reader’s attention not only to the matter of the story but 
also to the manner of the story-telling. The introduction of ‘Damis’ as 
a pseudo-documentarist device weakens the illusion of non-fictionality 
that draws the reader into the diegetic world. It fictionalises not so much 
the core-story about Apollonius (who, after all, must have been known 
as a philosopher or magician of the recent past) as it does the frame- 
story about how the VA came into being. As the author both creates and 
undermines this illusion of non-fictionality, he places the reader at an 
admiring distance. Implicitly, Philostratus appears to be saying: lector 
intende. Laetaberis! (Apuleius, Golden Ass, Metamorphoses 1). 

At the end of the prologue the author changes his narratorial pretence 
from that of a rewriter, to a ‘critical editor with his sources at hand’, 
adopting what John Morgan coined a “historiographical pose”. 21 This shift 
of self-presentation ambiguously results in the narrator commenting 
and interpreting events and speeches of Apollonius, whereas the reader 
might suspect that these are all invented or at least moulded by the 


the text in any way, it should appear to be his own invention instead” (Ni Mheallaigh: 
2008). It seems to have been a conventional topos for (pseudo-) translators to apologise 
for the stylistic inferiority of the translation compared with the original, which, as Ni 
Mheallaigh observes, is turned around by “Nepos”, posing as a humble translator who 
prioritises authenticity over his own literary ambitions. Remarkably, the narrator of the 
VA deviates from this pretence of humbleness and self-consciously presents his stylistic 
upgrade as a bonus for the reader, thus foregrounding his own literary skill. 

19 K. Ni Mheallaigh 2008. See also C. Gill and T.P. Wiseman (eds.) 1993. 

20 J.J. Winkler 1985:72. See also J.A. Francis 1998:434. 

21 J.R. Morgan 1982:227. By avoidance of precision and giving alternative explanations 
in fiction, the author imitates authorial uncertainty, typical for historiography. Another 
strategy to strengthen this effect is the “affectation of historiographical mannerisms”, such 
as working in ekphraseis and digressions, alluding to familiar knowledge concerning 
psychology, history or geography and giving multiple explanations. 

See also T. Whitmarsh (2004:424-426) for the Herodotean and Thucydidean pose 
adopted by the narrator. 
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author as part of his ‘rewriting’ and rhetorical upgrading. 22 The narrator 
moreover frequently reflects on the style of Apollonius, in such a way 
that these passages can be taken as a stylistic programme set out by the 
author to characterise his protagonist. 23 A clear example can be found in 
the chapter preceding Apollonius’ never performed apology (VIII 6), a 
reflection by the narrator on how wise men should defend themselves. 
If a wise man were to use the tricks of rhetoricians, his ethos would not 
be correctly performed (oh pm SokeT 6 oocpot; bytox; av {moKptv£a0ou 
to eauToh qQoc). The narrator ends the programmatic stylistic and rhe- 
torical outlines for the following speech with a typically Philostratean 
phrase: to mode 6 Aoyoc 86qei toTc ye pq pa/u/.Kmc aKpoaaopevoic epoh 
te kou too avdpoc (“this is how this speech will strike anyone who listens 
to me and the Master in a virile way”), a bipartition that clearly hints 
towards the real author of the upcoming speech. 

An example of the dissonance between the games of the sophisticated 
author and the historiographical pose of the narrator can be found in 
the first book. Apollonius visits the Eretrians in Cissia, and comforts 
the hardship of these deported Greeks, descendants of a seafaring 
nation, now trapped within the immeasurable ocean of the Cissian 
plane, who still cling to their Greek language and habits, although they 
are surrounded by barbarians. This forms part of a highly sophisticated 
(but entirely implicit) intertextual dialogue with Herodotus’ Historiae. 2i 


22 The pleasure that arises when the reader perceives a gap between what the narrator 
purports to know (namely that he is in possession of Apollonius’ speeches on the style 
of which he is eager to comment) and what the reader and the author know (namely 
that Philostratus should be held responsible for Apollonius’ eloquence as displayed in 
the VA), can be compared with the irony in Nabokov’s Pale Fire, a crime novel (with 
the reader cast as detective) in the guise of a fictitious edition of a fictitious poem writ- 
ten by the fictitious poet John Shade (1898-1959), supplemented with a commentary 
“by a friend of the poet”, Dr Kinbote, an immigrant from (the fictitious) Zembla, “a 
Northern country”, as the fictitious index teaches us. The commentator’s whimsically 
eloquent comments upon the flashes of brilliance in the poem, can be taken as ironic 
self- compliments by the author on his own stylistic games. 

23 It is remarkable that Apollonius’ self-confident discourse perfectly matches the 
apodictic style of the representatives of the “First Sophistic” drawn in the VS (compare 
I 480-481 and VA I 17; VIII 6): an “old school sophist” (6 naXaioq oocptoxfn;) speaks as 
someone who knows (cb<; eiStbc Zeysi). Therefore he introduces his speeches with such 
tags as “oida” kou to “yiYvtboKco” Kai “jtaXat diEaKEppat” Kai “(3e(3aiov dvBpcbjup ofidEV.” 
His style is therefore a sort of mantike (tt) av0pco7nvr| ixavxiKfj). Apollonius, according 
to the narrator’s discussion of his style, used similar introductory tags (“oiSa” [. . .] Kai 
“5okeT pot” Kai “toT (pepeaBe;” Kai “xpq eidEvat”), and is said to have spoken oScutep ek 
xpinodoc; (I 17). On Apollonius’ rhetoric see A. Billault 1993b and Henderson 2003. 

24 In VA I 21 Apollonius declares to the hostile Median satrap that his reason for 
travelling is “historia”, which he repeats in front of the king (I 27). The Eretria-episode 
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Moreover, the fate of the Eretrians was a popular theme in Second 
Sophistic declamation: Apollonius’ consolatio not only about but also 
in front of the (descendants of the) real Eretrians is a Second Sophistic 
dream come true. 25 The narrator mentions that the Eretrians still speak 
Greek and even build Greek altars in the shape of ships, on which, Damis 
mentions, they had inscribed elegiac verses. In an almost Lucianesque 
manner the narrator of the VA quotes these verses in full as though 
Damis had scribbled them down in his ‘scrapbook’. Every well-read 
Greek would however recognise them as an epigram attributed to Plato 
(Anthologia Palatina, VII 256), which highlights even more the bookish 
atmosphere of the whole episode. 26 

The Eretria passage, notwithstanding its obvious artificiality and 
sophistication, is however doubly authenticated by the narrator, firstly 
by the constant mentioning of ‘Damis’ as his source, and secondly by 
Apollonius himself, in a letter he supposedly wrote to Scopelianus, 


is launched by Apollonius having a typically Herodotean dream about fishes on the 
shore screaming for help to a dolphin (I 23). This dream is mirrored by a dream of 
Vardanes, the (historical) Median king, who dreams just before Apollonius’ arrival that 
he was Artaxerxes being visited by Themistocles (I 29). 

25 In the VA Apollonius is often cast in a situation where he can deliver speeches 
on topics that are mentioned in the VS as (evidently fictional) hypotheseis. Apollonius’ 
speeches however do not require the suspension of disbelief intrinsic to a sophistic 
declamation, but are represented as genuine responses to a given situation within a 
diegetic world for which a suspension of disbelief has been negotiated in the prologue 
of the VA. The implicit encomium on Hellas which Apollonius performs evoking the 
nostalgia of the Eretrian castaways, comes close to the Active letter in the VS which 
Philostratus quotes in full as a typical fijtofieaic of Pollux of Naucratis, written by a 
young Greek boy to his father, where he expresses his longing for Hellas, after having 
been taken by the Persian king to Babylon to serve at his court as a eunuch. See also 
VS II 598 where Philostratus writes that the sophist Onomarchus could elaborate on 
the subject of a person falling in love with a statue (e'^eaxi 5e auxov Gecopslv eju xov 
xfjq eIkovoc eprovxoi;), a subject also treated by Apollonius in the form of a diatribe 
against a man who fell in love with the Aphrodite of Cnidus (VA VI 40). Typically, 
this episode is introduced by the narrator with the phrase K&KeTva d^ioirvTiirovenxa 
efipov xot) ccvfipoi; (“This too I have found worth mentioning about the Master”). See 
also G. Anderson 1986:129. 

26 The epigram is most likely not a copy of a 5th century inscriptional epitaph, but 
rather a Hellenistic literary exercise, see D.L. Page 1981:171-173. The Eretria-episode 
as a whole bears other Platonic reminiscences, for example to Lg. Ill, 698d, where Plato 
writes that the Persians formed a human chain to capture surviving Greeks as with a 
fishnet (oayr|vefiaaiEV, see also Hdt. VI 31). Eretrians appearing in Apollonius’ dream 
as fishes might also have had its roots in the codfish being their national symbol, also 
represented on their coins. Plutarch moreover writes that Themistocles compared the 
Eretrians during a war assembly just before the battle in Artemision with their fishes, 
both of which have no backbone {Them. 11.6 and Apophth. Reg. et Imp. 185e5). See 
also R.J. Penella 1974; K.G. Walker 2004:270-284 and T. Schirren 2005:232. 
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urging the sophist “to show them pity, and be ready even to shed tears 
whenever he improvises a speech on that subject (I 23).” Our sophisti- 
cated narrator hereafter comments: ^uvcoda 8e xouxou; kou 6 Adepts 7xepl 
xa>v ’Epexpticov avayeypacpev (Damis’ account of the Eretrians agrees 
with this, I 24). 

The textual surface, then, shows all the trappings of sophistic 
(re)writing attributable to Philostratus, including an authenticating nar- 
rating voice a la maniere de Herodotus. The author has constructed a 
narrating persona who lives in a diegetic world separated from that of 
his own story, but also not to be equated with the world of the actual 
writer, Philostratus, since this narrating voice does not always seem to 
be aware of the literariness’ and sophistication of his own story. This 
gap between what the writer who created the sophisticated text obvi- 
ously knew, and the more restricted knowledge of the narrating voice, 
can be interpreted as the author playing a role, pretending to know less 
than he knows. In short, certain incongruities and tensions in the text 
might encourage the reader or listener to distinguish between author 
and narrator. This is, as Dorrit Cohn phrases it in her eponymous book, 
the “distinction of fiction”. 27 


The VAs Communicative Situation in Narratological Terms 

In the VA, two histoires can be abstracted from the text, creating two 
separate diegetic worlds. The core histoire is ‘the life of Apollonius as 
told by Damis and other sources, featuring Apollonius, Damis and 
others’, containing the allegedly historical fabula of the story. This core 
histoire is framed by or embedded in another histoire: the writing of the 
Vita Apollonii, starring a primary narrator, ‘a professional writer’, 28 who 


27 D. Cohn 1999. This distinction creates, in her words, a “uniquely stressful 
interpretive freedom” (130): “[in fictional texts] we are not obliged to attribute [. ..] 
incongruities] to the author himself; we are free to attribute [them] to the narra- 
tor, now conceived, not as the author’s mouthpiece, but as an artfully created vocal 
organ — whose author is meanwhile tacitly communicating the correct interpretation 
to us behind the narrator’s back” (73). 

28 Precisely the staging of a narrator as a professional writer and therefore look-alike 
of Philostratus enhances the illusion of non-fiction created by the fictionalised narra- 
tive situation. Nevertheless, the separation of author and narrator, however close their 
resemblance, should be maintained. See G. Genette 1972:226, “meme les references de 
Tristram Shandy a la situation decriture visent l’acte (fictif) de Tristram et non celui 
(reel) de Sterne; mais de faqon a la fois plus subtile et plus radicale, le narrateur du 
Pere Goriot n’ est’ pas Balzac, meme s’il exprime qa ou la les opinions de celui-ci, car 
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remains present as interpreter, exegete and critical editor during the 
entire course of the core-story. The framing histoire is thus an explicit 
‘narrativisation’ of the narration, the telling of the core histoire. The 
primary narrator is presented as rewriting the Damis-source as a result 
of Julia Domnas commission. He is a pepaideumenos perfectly capable 
of explaining and interpreting even the most abstruse sayings of Apol- 
lonius. The primary narrator addresses a primary narratee who is not 
yet or not well informed about the true wisdom of Apollonius (I 3), 
“listens to the poets” (zoiq ye aKouonox xa>v Jtoirixtflv, I 4), but often 
needs explanation and a helping hand in recognising the allusions. This 
communication within the story world between primary narrator and 
narratee is mirrored on a higher level, in the real world, by the com- 
munication between a sophisticated author and a sophisticated reader 
or listener. Philostratus, the author, has contrived the complex narra- 
tive situation (including the Beg/aubigungs-apparatus) and has subtly 
highlighted this artful construction via playful irony. He is responsible 
for the explicit and implicit intertextual games, making his one protago- 
nist, Apollonius, perform cryptic allusions, thus creating opportunities 
for his other protagonist, his narrating but less informed alter-ego, to 
display his interpretive skills, comparable to those of the narrator in 
the Imagines. The author is also responsible for the metafictional hints 
in the Vita Apollonii, as part of the implicit communication between 
himself and the reader. 

The passage immediately following the prologue might serve as an 
illustration ( VA 1 4) . The primary narrator straightforwardly (i.e. without 
mentioning a source) tells us how the god Proteus appeared in a dream 
to the pregnant mother of Apollonius, prophesying that she would give 
birth to him, Proteus. The narrator explains to his reader by way of a 
praeteritio the ‘obvious’ meaning of this event: 

ooxtq (j£v 5f| xf|v ocxpiav 6 fipcoxeix; eyevexo, xi av e^riyoiiariv xoiq ye 
aKoxionai xrov 7iotrixcc>v, roq 7totKi?ioq xe fiv koo aW,ox£ aXIxtq kou Kpeixxcov 
xon aX&vai, yiyvcooKeiv xe cb<; eSoicet Kai 7ipoyiyv(ooKeiv rcavxa; Kai 
pepvf|o9ai xpf| xofi npcoxecoq, poAtcxa £7tet5dv jtpoirov 6 Xoyoq SetKvuri 
xov av5pa 7tXeico pev t) 6 flpcoxeix; jtpoyvovxa,... 


ce narrateur- auteur est quelqu’un qui ‘connait’ la pension Vauqueur, sa tenanciere et ses 
pensionnaires, alors que Balzac, lui, ne fait que les imaginer: et en ce sens, bien sur, la 
situation narrative d’un recit de fiction ne se ramene jamais a sa situation decriture.” 
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Now for those who know the poets why should I describe how wise Pro- 
teus was, how shifting, multiform and impossible to catch, and how he 
seemed to have all knowledge and foreknowledge? But the reader must 
bear Proteus in mind, especially when the course of my story shows that 
my hero had the greater prescience of the two (14). 

On a first level this interpretive guideline serves as a proleptic char- 
acterisation of the yet unborn hero of the story, which is going to be 
consolidated in the upcoming books. 29 On the communicative level of 
the author/reader this passage can be interpreted in varying ways. 30 The 
poikilia attributed to Apollonius is somewhat strange in view of the 
way in which Apollonius prides himself on being a “flat character” in 
his tautological adagium that he is always like himself (epanxcp opoioc, 
twice in VIII 7). This is repeated and commented upon by the narrator 
when he formulates his opinion (fiyougou) that Apollonius is a true sage 
because he always remained himself (to gp amoq ge0taxaa0at). 31 The 
circumlocutory exegesis of the narrator seems to indicate that upcoming 
intertextual analogies between Apollonius and icons of Hellenic culture 
are never ‘just there’ but need to be interpreted in a similar vein. It is 
not Apollonius who is shifting and multiform, but rather the author’s 
intertextual characterisation of Apollonius. 32 


29 Apollonius tells Iarchas about his former life as pilot of an Egyptian ship, living 
on the island of Pharos, “where Proteus once lived” (III 24). In book seven Domitian 
is about to fetter Apollonius, and accuses him of wizardry. He tells Apollonius that he 
will not release him until he has turned into water, some wild animal or into a tree: 
“kou avf|cno ye on jipoxspov,” Eijtev “f| udcop yeveo0ai ae q xi Gqpiov i) SevSpov.” (“Yes,” 
replied the other, “I will not set you free until you turn into water, or some animal 
or tree”, VII 34); every well-read Greek would recognise an unmistakable allusion to 
book 4 of the Odyssey (456-458), where Menelaus tells Telemachus how he captured 
Proteus but only after the old man of the sea changed into a lion, a panther, a boar, 
water and finally a tree. 

so p or p r oteus as comparans for sophists since Plato see T. Whitmarsh 2001:228nl84. 
Another connotation of Proteus is that of the archetypical wizard (goes or magos). It is 
precisely this reputation that was undeservedly attributed to Apollonius, an accusation 
the narrator is very eager to refute; see J.J. Flinterman 1995:52-53. The scholion on the 
Odyssey is illustrative: Proteus’ shifting forms or poikilia is reduced to mere magia : ouk 
oAtiGox; pETEpSakev, aXXa (pavxacnav ejioiei xe/vt] payncr). payoi; yap d>v Kai jxoikAoi; ek 
payEirov ESoidpa^EV afixov [. . .]. See also T. Schirren 2005:48-49, who reads the Proteus 
parallel as an implicit subversion of the apparent encomiastic tendency of the VA. 

31 See I 34 and 36; II 40; VI 35: to ph onx opoicp (paiveaSai; to pq ainoc, pe0ioxaa9ai. 

32 On the Proteus-passage see esp. G. Miles 2005a:12, “The chapter on Proteus serves 
to alert the reader to these changing patterns of characterisation by allusion, and does 
so through identification with this first and in some respects central figure, Proteus. 
The technique of paralleling is itself announced by means of a mythic parallel.” See also 
G. Anderson 1986:235, “Apollonius performs the labours of Herakles, the voyages of 
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Moreover, ‘poikilia is a crucial term and aesthetic criterion in Greek 
and especially Second Sophistic and Late Antique aesthetics . 33 In Philo- 
stratus’ Vitae Sophistarum the splendor of the sophistic art is compared 
by Marcus of Byzantium to that of Iris with poikilia as tertium compara- 
tionis . 34 In the Heroicus the Phoenician connects the term poikilia with 
rhetorical or fictionalising elaboration, as an effect that causes pleasure 
and allows for a certain degree of “rewriting” (here pexaoKendoai): 

to yap |if| •u7toTe9eTa9ou Tama tov "Opripov, aXXa yeyovoxiov te Kai 
aAr|9ivrov spycov aKayyekiav gapTnpEt 6 ripcoTEaikEax;, itkr|v oLiycov a 
5okei paAAov ekq)v liETaaKEudaat £7ti xra 7ioik{Ax|v te Kai fiSta) cntocpfivai 
Tfiv jioiriaiv. 

Protesilaus testifies that Homer did not invent these things, but that he 
made a narrative of deeds that had happened and were genuine, except 
for a few of them, which he rather seems to transform purposefully so 
that his poetry appears more elaborate and pleasurable (Her. 43). 35 

The use of the term ‘poikilos’ as tertium comparationis in Philostratus’ 
comparison (or rather equation) of Proteus ‘Sophistes’ and Apollonius 
might therefore be read as a metafictional commentary by the author 
on the overall formal and stylistic versatility that he is about to display 
in writing the life of a champion of Hellenic culture. 

We will discuss similar instances of textual self-observation and self- 
reflexivity, where the reader’s attention is drawn to the work’s status as 
an artefact and to their own interpretive role as a reader. Philostratus 
does this not only at the level of the frame- story, making his primary 
narrator comment on his act of writing and on earlier literature, for 


Odysseus, the conquests of Alexander, the trial of Socrates and the transmigrations of 
Pythagoras, all in one. To these modest beginnings are added casual glimpses of Jesus 
Christ and Herodes Atticus. Not for nothing is Apollonius son of Proteus.” 

33 On poikilia as aesthetic principle in Greek literature in general see M. Heath 1989, 
and particularly in the literary and visual arts of Late Antiquity see M. Roberts 1989. 

34 VS II 528. Philostratus elsewhere cites an excerpt out of what looks like an enco- 
mium to Proteus by the sophist Pollux as an illustration of his breathtaking style (VS 
II 592-593). Wright suggest in a note to his translation: “Pollux seems to have been 
declaiming on the versatility of the sophists.” In Himerius’ speech 68.9 (Ad persequendam 
in dicendo varietatem ) Proteus is presented as a sophist, a skilled speaker, who defends 
himself by applying different rhetorical styles (Himerius plays with the double meaning 
of idea as both style and form): SokeT 5e got Kai 6 npcoxerx; oocptaxfic; nq Torn; Xoyovq 
dewoi; yevopevoi;, ejtei5f| xiq auxov progo:; ek (pAo\|/6yor> yX<s>xxx\q qvcoxLqaEv, si<; noXXaq 
idfai; gEplaai; xorx; ASyoui;, V'va oikax; E^Ey/q xa aKcoppaxa. 

35 We quote the translation of the Heroicus by J.K.B. Maclean and E.B. Aitken 2001. 
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example the believability of Homer. In the core-story as well, especially 
in the discussions by his protagonists, issues are tackled that are cen- 
tral to the narration of the Vita Apollonii. 36 In our conclusion we will 
return to the possible functions of metafiction in a text such as the 
Vita Apollonii. 


Believe it or not: The Performance of Scepticism in the 
Third Book of the VA 

Throughout the Vita Apollonii the narrator is unceasingly anxious 
about the believability of his story. He ends his encyclopaedic essay 
‘on snakes’ in the third book with a refusal to write something about 
the age of snakes, because “this creature’s length of life defies discovery, 
and if stated would defy belief” (III 8). This is of course one more little 
cog-wheel in the whole “Beglaubigungs-machinery”. The knowledge of 
our primary narrator is, very explicitly, limited: he is not omniscient, 
and therefore not a typical narrator of fiction. 37 Quite often the narra- 
tor summons his reader to believe, or rather, to not disbelieve him, for 
example in book six where he says that we should not disbelieve his 
story about the satyr (gp aTttaxtopev and ofixe yap p jxetpa ajuaxpxea 
ofixe eyto, VI 27). 

But belief in the Vita Apollonii is a funny thing: it can be summoned 
by the narrator for episodes of Apollonius’ life, but also by his protagonist 
for Hephaestus’ walking tripods (VI 11) as described in Homer’s Iliad, 
or the fact that Heracles liberated Theseus from Hades (IV 46). 

In the eighth book belief becomes an increasingly important notion, 
because here the philosophy of Apollonius is at stake. Is Apollonius’ 
doctrine about the immortality of the soul really an dAxiGpc Aoyoc 


36 We will not discuss the art theoretical conversations of Apollonius and Damis on 
mimesis and phantasia, as prerequisites both for the artist to create and the viewer/reader 
to perceive art (II 22; VI 19). These passages have been interpreted metafictionally, 
with caution by Graeme Miles (in this volume, pp. 129-160), and more sweepingly, by 
T. Schirren 2005:272-285 (“Der kunsttheoretische Diskurs als implizite Poetologie”). 
See also V. Platt forthcoming. 

37 See T. Knoles 1981:57. Philostratus is of course imitating Herodotus’ “non-commital 
stance”. See G.L. Moles 1993:95, “There is a general implication that he [sc. Herodotus] 
is concerned with truth [. . .] but he certainly does not emphasize truth. [. . .] Herodotus 
ostentatiously refuses to pass judgement on the truth or falsity of the previous accounts 
of the causes of enmity between Greeks and barbarians.” See for example Herodotus 
Historiae IV 96. 1 and VII 1 52. 1 1 - 1 3. 
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(VIII 31) and does Apollonius practise what he preaches: is his soul 
really immortal? Apollonius, or rather his immortal soul, adequately 
demonstrates this in the last chapter of the VA for his sceptical disciple 
by appearing to him in a dream (VIII 31). 

Philostratus gives certain indications about what to believe and what 
not. Both the narrator and the characters frequently show scepticism 
towards wondrous events or stories, an instance of what Whitmarsh has 
called a convergence between narrator and protagonist, for example in 
the way they gain authority by accepting or rejecting stories or explana- 
tions. Even Damis declares, during a conversation on elephants, that he 
would never have believed that a young boy could be in charge of an 
elephant, if he would have heard it from somebody else (II 1 1). Autopsia 
is indeed, since Herodotus, one of the most trustworthy sources for 
information. The reader of the VA, however, is a person with a book in 
his hand which contains a rewritten version of memorabilia by Damis, 
where he declares in direct speech to Apollonius that he would only 
believe his own eyes. This is not quite a Herodotean eye-witness account. 
The function of this staged scepticism is mainly to enhance the overall 
credibility of the story, and to strengthen the illusion of non-fictionality 
that makes a fiction convincing. 

As Tim Whitmarsh has already pointed out, the India episode in the 
third book seems to show the reader how to read Indian thaumata, 
and by extension, the wonders of Apollonius. 38 The key chapters can be 
found at the beginning and at the end of book three, forming as it were 
a frame of scepticism around the book of the VA where the belief of the 
reader is strained at the most. Apollonius transgresses the edges of the 
known world, mapped by Alexander, and passes over from a spatium 
historicum to a spatium mythicum. The motif of travel in Herodotean 
fashion shifts smoothly into an almost Euhemerist utopia when Apol- 
lonius visits the dwellings of the Brahmins characterised as a mixture 
of Plato’s dream come true and the Homeric Olympus. 

It was moreover common knowledge that the typical /mftTca-literature 
was a fabulist’s paradise. Strabo polemically writes: anavieq pev xolvuv 
oi 7tepi zr\q 'IvSiKfjt; ypa\|/avxe(; dbq end xo noXv \|/en8oA,6yoi yeyovaoi 


38 T. Whitmarsh 2004:435, “The exploration in the Indian episode of the credibility 
of thaumata serves as a programmatic education in reading the miracle-working figure 
of Apollonius.” In his discussion on the Indian books, E. Meyer (1917:376) throws up 
his hands in the air in despair: “Genug, wir sind in Gullivers Konigreich Laputa und 
nicht in der realen Welt.” 
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(“All those who write about India have shown themselves liars”, 2.1.9). 
Strabos stance is in itself a typical performance of the obligatory scep- 
ticism towards marvels from India, which grants him the authority to 
include them judiciously later on in his narrative. 39 

At the beginning of the third book the narrator of the VA reports 
some essential data about India. He mentions among other things an 
Indian thauma, a cup made of the horns of wild asses, a piece of infor- 
mation which he ascribes to an anonymous source ( phasi ). 40 He adds 
that Apollonius says ( phesi ) he has seen and admired the unicorns. This 
double authentication has the effect that both sources, the phasi - source 
and Apollonius, mutually strengthen each other’s credibility. Then fol- 
lows, again, a little dialogue: Damis asks Apollonius if he really believes 
the story about the immortalising cup. Apollonius’ answer expresses a 
rational scepticism towards stories like this: he will believe it when he 
sees it. 

AjtoM-cbvux; 5e to g£v Bipiov EcopaKEvai cpr|ai teal ayaaBat amo xrjq 
(puaeccx;, EpogEvou 5e ocutov tou AdgiSog, e! tov Xoyov tov 7i£pl too 
£K7icbpaTO<; jipoadEXotTO, “7ipoa5£^opai” euiev “fjv aSavaxov pa9co tov 
PaadiEa tcov ScCpo TvScov ovTa.” 

Apollonius says he saw the creature and admired its qualities, but when 
Damis asked him if he believed the story about the cup, he replied: ‘I will 
believe it, if I hear that the king of the Indians in these parts is immortal’ 
(III 2). 

We find a similar exercise in poised belief at the end of the third book, 
where Apollonius asks Iarchas which Indian stories ought to be believed 
and which ones should be rejected. The primary narrator remarks in 
this context that the reader will benefit from neither believing nor dis- 
believing everything. This sounds like a programmatic motto for the 
whole Vita Apollonii. 


39 See J. S. Romm 1992:101: “Strabo begins his account of the trans-Hyphasis frontier 
on a sceptical note, claiming that because of [the authors’] ignorance and [the place’s] 
remoteness nothing accurate has been set down” (ot>k aKpi(3ohvTai 5e, aXXa 8ia Tpv 
ayvoiav Kai tov ektojuopov ^.eyexai jiavT" eju to geTi^ov i] to TEpaTtoSeoTepov, 15.1.37). 
“But soon he seems strangely captivated by his own examples of this unreliability.” “Even 
when Strabo [. . .] attempts to show how Megasthenes ‘goes overboard (huperekpipton) 
into the realm of the mythical’ he ends up only validating those excesses in his own 
narration” (ibid.). 

40 T. Whitmarsh (2004:427-428) notes the “lack of clear distinction between phasi 
= ‘Apollonius and Damis say’ and phasi = ‘tradition reports that.’ ” 
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’Erce! 5e Kai o5e 6 Loyog avayEyparcxat "to Adpthi a7iop5ao9ei(; ekei rcEpi 
xrov ev ’Iv5oT<; |it)9oLoyot)|XEV(ov 9r|p{(ov xe Kai 7rnyrov Kai av9p(07Uov, pr|5’ 
Epoi 7iapa?iEui£a9(o, Kai yap K£p5o<; ext) pxixe tuoxeueiv, pf|XE atuoxEiv 
7iaaiv. 

Damis also wrote up the following conversation that they had on the 
subject of the fabulous beasts, springs, and men of India. I should not 
therefore leave it out, since one might do well neither to believe nor to 
disbelieve all the details (III 45). 

Is Philostratus suggesting here that we should even be judiciously scep- 
tical towards the stories that Iarchas, the one character in the VA who 
is characterised as superior to Apollonius, accepts ? 41 

There might also be an intertextual indication about what to believe 
and what to disbelieve. In his inventory of the sources of the Philostra- 
tean digressions and paradoxa, Hans Rommel concluded that a lot, if not 
most of the Indian mirabilia are derived from Ctesias, author of a Persika 
and an Indika , 42 This writer, of whose works substantial excerpts remain 
in Photius’ Bibliotheca, does not have a very good reputation. Aristotle 
mentions in his Historia Animalium a story of a fierce creature called the 
martichoras, but adds prudently: at least, if we should believe Ctesias (ei 
8eT Tnoxehoai Kipoia). 43 Lucian mentions him in the introduction of his 
True Stories as an extreme specimen of the mendacious writers he will 
be parodying. A parody is only funny when you can indeed recognise 
the allusions, in this case to Ctesian fabrication. And we may assume 
that Philostratus’ sophisticated reader did as well. 44 

The stories that Apollonius and Iarchas reject are indeed inventions 
of Ctesias, namely the story about the wondrous cup, as well as the 
martichoras story, mentioned with caution by Aristotle. Iarchas dispar- 
ages these stories as mere mythologoumena. Things become however a 
bit muddled when we note that the existence of unicorns is endorsed 
by Apollonius’ alleged autopsy And Iarchas goes on to tell Apollonius 


41 In fact, the narrators warning comes close to Strabos explanation for including 
information on snakes taken from Onesicritus, a source he has just before accused 
for being a lover of paradoxa: Xeyei S’ovv xtva Kai Jti9ava Kai |tvf||JT|<; a^ta oiaxe Kai 
ajuaxonvia gri rcape^-Sew aura (“however he tells some things that are both plausible 
and worthy of mention, and therefore they are not passed by in silence even by one 
who disbelieves them.” Geog. 15.1.28). 

42 H. Rommel 1923. 

43 Historia Animalium 501a25, similar rejections of Ctesias as a liar at 523a26 and 
606a8. 

44 See also T. Whitmarsh 2004:434, “ informed readers [sc. who recognise the stories 
in III 1 as coming from “the pages of the notoriously untrustworthy Ctesias”] may be 
predisposed to distrust <them>.” 
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about griffins and the mysterious Pantarbe stone, granting him the 
favour of autopsia by showing it to Apollonius. These stories, however, 
are Ctesian fabrications too. The same goes for the story of the paw 
fish and the inflammable oil of the oil worm, mentioned this time by 
the primary narrator. Are we to suspend our disbelief, to believe or to 
smile about the canniness of our sophisticated author? 45 

A similar explicit reluctance to insert mythologoumena in prose is also 
found in the first book of Strabo’s Geography (1.2.35). To defend the 
poets from Apollodorus’ critique that it is out of ignorance (ayvoia) that 
they wrote things that are not to true, Strabo argues that we “do not pay 
attention to prose writers either, when they compose stories on many 
subjects in the guise of history” 46 (ev ioxopi'ac oyfipan), without expli- 
citly acknowledging that they practice mythographia (gq eqogoAoymvxai 
xqv g'uBoypacpxav). Instead, it is obvious that they intentionally are 
weaving in mythoi and come up with impossibilities, not through igno- 
rance of the facts, but through intentional invention (jxAaaex) for the 
sake of pleasure and the thrill of the fearful (xrov ddnvdxcov xepaxeiac kou 
xep\|/eo)c ~/dpiv). They however pretend to be doing this out of ignorance, 
as a device to appear more convincing (Sokouox 8e Kocx'ayvoiav, bxt 
goAxaxa kou 7u0avax; xa xoxauxa pnBehonox). Therefore Theopompus 
is a better historian, in that he acknowledges (eqogoLoyelxat) that he 
will include mythoi in his historical reports, as opposed to Herodotus, 
Ctesias, Hellanicus and the other writers of ‘Indian tales’ (ox xa 'IvSxkoc 
croyypd\|/avxe<;). 

The narrator of the VA performs an authenticating scepticism similar 
to Strabo’s stance, yet in combination with a complex form of pretended 
ignorance (ayvoxav). He is characterised as someone who, unlike read- 
ers of Lucian and probably also his own readers, does not recognise 
Ctesian thaumata and (however cautiously) believes Ctesian wonders 
when authorised by his protagonists. That is why Philostratus, unlike 


45 J.S. Romm (1992:118-119) suggests that the criteria on which mirabilia were 
rejected or inserted reflect “Philostratus’ interest in the Indian episodes as metaphors”, 
which brings the VA’s third book “closer to allegory than to ethnography. [...] The 
wonders which Philostratus chooses to discuss in this final episode do indeed seem to 
transcend the simple issue of belief. Merely monstrous creatures like the martichora and 
shadow- footed Skiapodes are quickly dismissed from the discussion, while sacred birds, 
like the griffin-here divinized as the animal which pulls the chariot of the Sun-and the 
phoenix, are described in greater detail”. See also J. Eisner 1997. 

46 Transl. H.L. Jones. 
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Strabo, Aristotle and others , 47 never mentions the name of his real 
source. For similar reasons Philostratus never mentions Herodotus in 
the undeniably Herodotean first book of the VA. 

The narrator ends his catalogue of Indian wonders with a story about 
a wondrous pearl. He introduces this story with the remark that even 
Apollonius did not regard it as puerile (peipaiaoidric), but that it is a 
pretty invention (nkaxxexuA) and extremely remarkable. 

'A^iov 5e jrr|5e tov jxepl Trj? erepai; papyapm5o<; 7tapek0eiv koyov, ercd 
|ar|5e AjtoWiroviro peipaKuo5r|<; e5o^ev, aXka. TCkaxxexai fjSiaxo:; Kai xrov 
ev xr\ 0akaxxot)pyloc 0at)|aaciicbxaxo<;. 

It would not be right to omit the account of another kind of pearl, since 
even Apollonius did not think the story puerile, and it is a very charming 
tale and involves the most amazing kind of fishing (III 57). 

Philostratus uses the verb plattein here ambiguously: the noun plasma 
is one of the concepts in ancient literary theory that come quite close to 
our notion of fiction, often, as in this passage, in relation with its effect, 
pleasure (fiSovfp xepi|/ic). 4s This collocation might implicitly strengthen 


47 Pausanias, Graeciae descriptio 9.21.4.1. 

48 Compare Philostratus’ use of the term poikilia / poikilos in VA I 4, cf. p. 97 and 
p. 107 n. 33. Another example of Philostratus’ ambiguous use of terms from ancient 
literary theory can be found in the Heroicus: the term \|/uxaycoyla is used to describe 
how Homer conjured up the spirit of his alleged source Odysseus: eg TGaicriv yap rcoxe 
xov '’Opripov Ttkebaai cpaoiv aKobaavxa, ox; jtETCvuxai exi f) xiaot xob 'Odnaaeax; Kai 
\|A)Zaya)yla en' abxov xpfiaaa0ai, (“For they say that Homer once sailed to Ithaca 
because he heard that the ghost of Odysseus still breathed, and they say that Homer 
summoned him from the dead”, Her. 43). Earlier in the text the vinetender reports Prote- 
silaus’ criticism of Homer’s mythoi in the Odyssey as fictions aiming at yuxaycoyia, now 
using the term in its more common literary meaning. Once more hedone and ‘fiction’ 
seem to go together: xd yap noA-ucpfiiioi) Kai Avxupdxou Kai EkvWtii; Kai xa ev Aidon 
Kai onooa ai Xeiprjvei; ifdov, ox>5e aKobeiv ^uyxcopel 6 FlptoxeaiXeax;, aXX' E7taXel<peiv 
ifira; Kripov xoi; coo i Kai 7tapaixeTo9ai anxa ody cb; on nXea hSovfj; Kai i|n)xaycoyfjoai 
iKava, aXX' cb; aitiGavd xe Kai 7iaper)pT|peva, Kai xrv vfjoov 8e xr^v 'Hyuyiav Kai xpv 
Aiaiav Kai cb; fjpwv auxon ai 0eai, 7iapa7tXeTv Kekedei Kai pp Tipoooppi^eoGai xoi; 
pdOon; (“Protesilaus does not even allow us to listen to the stories about Polyphemos, 
Antiphates, Scylla, the events in Hades, and what the Sirens sang, but he permits us 
to smear over our ears with beeswax and to avoid these stories, not because they are 
not full of pleasure and able to allure us, but because they are untrustworthy and 
fabricated. He bids us to sail past the islands of Ogugia and Aiaia and the stories of 
how the goddesses made love to him, and not to cast our anchor among fables”, Her. 
34). For the history and shifting significances oi‘psuchagogia (sometimes translated as 
“entertainment”) hovering between magic and the intoxicating effect of poetry, often 
tied up with each other in ancient theories of fiction, see R. Meijering 1987:6-12. For 
a similar ambiguity of the word ypcbpaxa (representing also the colours’ of rhetoric) 
in the Imagines see the remark in passing by J. Eisner 2004:173. 
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the reader’s awareness that Philostratus is negotiating a license to fic- 
tionalise, authorised by Apollonius and Iarchas. 

In the third book of the VA the sophisticated reader can see a sophist 
at work who excels in the art of persuasion. His communicative aim is 
to convince his reader that his story is true by creating an illusion of 
non-fictionality. Yet at the same time, the mechanisms of belief-creating 
are foregrounded through textual features which reveal the distinc- 
tion between author and narrator, the latter of which is represented 
as being ignorant (cf. Strabo’s agnoia ) about the literary trickiness of 
the first. The (sophisticated) ancient reader is therefore simultaneously 
being drawn into the fiction and placed at a distance from the text as 
literary artefact, perhaps enjoying the irony of protagonists mirroring 
the narrator’s and, unavoidably, the reader’s concern about what (not) 
to (dis-)believe . 49 

Foregrounding of Intertextual Play in the VA 

The intertextual opulence of the Vita Apollonii is impressive: both 
overtly and covertly we find a myriad of literary allusions throughout 
the work. Apollonius is not only explicitly characterised by the narrator 
as a superlative of all the icons of Greek culture, this characterisation is 
also strengthened by implicit allusions to Alexander, Heracles, Dionysus, 
Proteus, Pythagoras, Socrates and others, all of which Apollonius is 
shown to surpass or at least equal . 50 This intertextual display not only 
adds meaning to the text, by placing Apollonius into the rich literary 
tradition, it also has an alienating function. Just like explicit narratorial 
guidelines, intertextuality makes the reader sharply aware of the literari- 
ness of the story, of the fact that the plot and its narration are artfully 
contrived, alluding to other traditional story patterns. 


49 In Philostratus’ Heroicus belief is equally important and ambiguous. The first half 
of the dialogue is occupied by the Phoenicians gradual move from strong scepticism 
(e.g. amcnra), Her. 2) and dismissal of the stories about Protesilaus, to belief, induced 
by the vinetender’s complex Beglaubigungsapparat. Once the Phoenician is convinced 
it will, ironically, be the vinetender’s source (Damis’ role is here taken up by the hero 
Protesilaus) who performs the scepticism, this time directed against Homer. See J.K. 
B. Maclean 2004. 

50 Apollonius is often represented as being fully aware of the intertextual connota- 
tions of his sayings or deeds, consciously re-enacting prestigious story patterns. At other 
moments in the story however, both Apollonius and the narrator do not explicitly com- 
ment on Apollonius’ allusive behaviour; Philostratus leaves it to the reader to spot and 
interpret the parallels between Apollonius and for example Dionysus or Socrates. 
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The narrator is not the only ‘allusionist’, his characters are constantly 
referring to Greek literature as well, even the clumsily writing Assyr- 
ian Damis. 51 Sometimes intertextual motifs brought up by the narrator 
are repeated later on by the protagonists or vice versa. Again we note 
a convergence between frame and main story, between, in this case, 
primary narrator and secondary narrators or protagonists. 

In the fourth book, where our hero is about to engage in a nocturnal 
conversation with Achilles, the dynamics between frame and main story 
are most striking. 

Apollonius is trying to reassure his comrades with a speech wherein 
he casts himself successively as a new Nestor, Phoenix, Priam and Odys- 
seus, visiting Achilles (IV 11). If things after all turn out badly, he will 
join the company of Memnon, Cycnus and Hector, notorious victims 
of Achilles. Apollonius is clear about it: he knows Achilles, and indeed 
he does, as he reports himself to Damis four chapters later. The narra- 
tor comments that Apollonius is speaking here dvap'tq 7taiqac xe xai 
ononSdoai;, mixing the earnest with the jest. 

xoiaBxa 7ipo<; xotx; exaipoxx; avapi^ 7tai^a<; xe Kai O7tox>5daa<; 7ipoae(3aive 
xra kcAcovg) povcx;, oi 5e efidditjov (bii xf|v vauv ea;iepa<; fj8r|. 

All this he said to his companions in a mix of jest and earnest, and then 
approached the mound alone, while they went to the ship, since it was 
now evening (IV 11). 

Apollonius is piling up Homeric allusions interweaving his speech with 
Homeric tags. He casts himself first aptly in the role of the Homeric 
older men Nestor, Phoenix and Priam, and then, increasingly incongru- 
ously, as the young and famously beautiful Memnon and Cycnus, with 
Hector as top of the bill. Intertextuality is central to Apollonius’ joke, 
although the humour derives not only from the density of allusions but 
also from their incongruity. 52 

The whole episode is focalised through the eyes of Apollonius’ follow- 
ers. Together with them we see our hero disappear in the night on his 
way to Achilles’ tomb. We subsequently hear about the expulsion of a 
Trojan youth from the company of Apollonius (IV 12), after which they 
sail to Methymna where Apollonius restores the tomb of Palamedes. 


51 As for example in VA VII 22, when after Apollonius has told him about Aelianus’ 
support, Damis says he finally believes (ouk ukigtS)) the story about Leucothea who 
helped the drowning Odysseus. 

52 T. Schirren 2005:304: “diese Betnerking, in der Witz und Ernst gemischt seieti, erweist 
sich so als programmatisch fiir die gesamte Episode .” 
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This Hellenic cultural hero is another favourite character of Philostratus: 
the Heroicus is partly a rehabilitation of the legendary inventor of the 
alphabet and therefore a good candidate for patron saint of the soph- 
ists. Apollonius eloquently bids him to forget his wrath towards the 
Achaeans. In this scene Philostratus seems to be transposing the wrath 
of Achilles onto Palamedes, and Apollonius is cast, again, in the role of 
the famous members of the Iliadic embassy (II. 9.182-657). 

oi |rev 6f| e^£7rr|5(ov Trig veccx;, 6 5e evexuxe xqj Toupra mi to ayaXga 
KaxopcopuygEvov jipd<; auxro stipev. ineyeypamo 5e xi) |3daei too 
dydkgaxo<; 0EIQI I1AAAMHAEI. KaStSpuaag ouv auxo, cbg Kayo) eidov, 
mi ispov jtEpi auxo |3aA6|j£vo<;, oaov oi xriv 'EvoSiav xtgrovxEg, eoxi 
yap cbg Seto ^upjioxai; ev auxo) EucoxemBat, xokxvSe euxtiv nu^axo- 
“IIaA,dgn5£g, ekAcxSou Tfj<; gfiviSoq, rjv ev xoi<; Axaioii; 7iox£ £pf|viaa<;, 
mi 5i5oo yiyv£a0ai noTJkovc, xe mi cocpoxx; av5pa<;. vai Ila?id|ar|5£<;, 8i’ 
ov Aoyoi, 8i’ ov Moiiaai, 8i’ ov Eycb. 

The others jumped out of the ship, while he sought out the tomb and 
found the statue buried beside it. On the base of the statue was written ‘To 
the divine Palamedes’. He reerected it, as I myself have seen, and marked 
out a sanctuary around it of the size that devotees of Enodia use, since it 
has room for about ten drinking companions to celebrate. Then he made 
this prayer: ‘Palamedes, forget the wrath which once you felt towards the 
Achaeans, and grant that they may have many true philosophers. Yes, by 
Palamedes, the source of language, of the Muses, of myself.’ (IV 15) 

There is an undeniable irony at work here. In VA IV 1 1 Apollonius com- 
pares himself wittily with some of the members of the Iliadic embassy. 
Now he is implicitly and unconsciously enacting his own joke by per- 
forming a soothing speech in front of the rancorous hero, Palamedes. 53 
The repetition by the author of an intertextual motif brought up by his 
main character can, again, be read as a metafictional hint at Philostratus’ 
own intertextual sophistication. But despite the playful allusiveness of 
the passage, the narrator wants his reader to believe his story: he has 
seen the restored statue of Palamedes with his own eyes. 

We can wonder whether this autopsia is indeed inserted to induce 
belief, or, quite on the contrary, to strengthen the humorous atmosphere 
of the episode, where the fictional world and the Homeric world, where 
literary jest and earnestness seem to blend smoothly. 


53 There might even be an ironic incongruence at work in the implicit comparison: 
Apollonius is cast as Odysseus, but aiming at the impossible, as he is soothing the wrath 
of his arch-enemy Palamedes. 
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How should we interpret this metafictional mirror effect then? Is 
Philostratus implicitly commenting on his own allusive literary practice? 
Is he exploring the possibility of seriousness within a playful literary 
framework? 

In this episode we encounter many themes that are touched upon 
throughout the whole Vita Apollonii. As in the Heroicus, the past per- 
meates the present. Philostratus demonstrates not only the immortality 
of Apollonius, but that of the literary tradition as well. Metempsychosis 
functions here not only as an attribute of Pythagoreanism, but also as 
a device that makes it possible for the legendary past to live on for 
ever. One need only think about Apollonius’ encounter with the soul 
of Amasis, embodied in a vegetarian lion, the rabid boy that is in fact 
Telamon, or the reincarnation of Palamedes living among the Brah- 
mins . 54 In the case of Achilles it is not metempsychosis that does the 
trick, but the apparition of a ghost. Yet their function in the story is 
similar. Is Philostratus, then, signalling in the Achilles passage that we 
are supposed to read these metempsychosis episodes as balancing play 
and seriousness as well ? 55 

Whatever the case, we can safely conclude that Philostratus is fore- 
grounding his literary art strongly here, not only through the intertextual 
play, but also by the unusual narration of the whole episode. It seems 
as if Philostratus wanted to avoid a direct representation of the story. 
By postponing the narration of Apollonius’ conversation with Achil- 
les, making it into a first person narration, Philostratus both builds 
up suspense and delegates the responsibility for the wondrous tale to 
his protagonist. One wonders why Philostratus should do this. Is he 
again soliciting a license for fiction here, both by signalling the osmo- 
sis between the world of the story and the world of literature, and by 
distancing his narrating alter-ego from his invention? 


54 Amasis: VA V 42; Telamon: VI 43; Palamedes: III 22. 

55 See also T. Schirren (2005:270), although he is in our opinion sometimes over- 
enthusiastic in finding irony markers: “durch das Philosophem der Metempsychose 
[werden] intertextuelle Beziige moglich, die ihrerseits aber nicht ohne komische 
Absichten eingesetzt sind.” 
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A Satyr Play in the VA 

After half a book of philosophical discussions between Apollonius and 
Thespesion and the visit to the cataracts, Philostratus strikes a some- 
what lighter tone and inserts, so to speak, a satyr play: during their 
evening diner, Apollonius and his companions again mix the earnest 
with the jest. 

Kaxa?v6aavx£<; 8 e p£xa xov< ~ KaxappaKxa<; ev Ktopri xfj<; Ai9xo7ua<; on 
peyaAri eSextivow pev jiepi eanepav EyKaxapiyvuvxE:; a7iot)5f|v 7tax5xa. 

After the Cataracts, they stopped in a rather small Ethiopian village, 
and were having their evening dinner, mixing light and serious topics 
(VI 27). 

Suddenly they hear the women of the nearby village screaming: the vil- 
lage appears to be haunted by a libidinous satyr. Apollonius, however, 
knows the solution: he tells the story of Midas, who heard from his 
mother a way to capture satyrs by mixing wine in their drinking water. 56 
Apollonius proves the story to be true (pp \|/ei)8exax 6 Aoyoc): the satyr 
drinks from the trough and falls asleep in the cave of the nymphs. The 
narrator’s comment fits the tone of the scene: the reader should regard 
this episode not as a “68ou 7idpepyov, akka mpoSon epyov” (“not a 
sideshow of his trip, but a show on his side trip”). 

The narrator continues with the injunction to the reader to remem- 
ber the satyr story when he encounters a letter of Apollonius in which 
he mentions his Ethiopian adventure (pepvfjoBax yjrr\, as in I 4). The 
narrator implicates himself in the authentication of the story with an 
autobiographical note proving that satyrs do have erotic tendencies. The 
whole scene ends with an ostensible appeal for belief. 

oampovq 5 e exvax xe Kax epcoxudov a7tx£a9ax pfi arciaxcopev oi5a yap 
Kaxa xfiv Afjpvov xrov epauxoxi xxva xar|AxKcov, ou xfj ppxpx ikeyexo xxg 
£7U<poxxav oaxupog, me, diccx; fyv xfj xaxopxa xauxip v£|3px5a yap iyupcpua 
£(pK£x £vr|pp£V(p Kaxa xov vroxov, fig ox no8e&veq oi 7iproxox ^uvExA-rnpoxEg 


56 The story is mentioned in Xenophon’s Anabasis 1, 2, 13: ^.eyexai M(5ai; xov 
Xaxupov Gripefiaai oi'vq) Kepaoai; ahxfiv (“Midas, according to the story, caught the 
satyr by mixing wine with the water of the spring” transl. C.L. Brownson). Philostratus 
tells the (traditional version of the) Midas story also in the form of an ekphrasis in the 
Imagines I 21, in his introduction typically blending the world of the painting and the 
world of the spectators: “The Satyr is asleep; let us speak of him with bated breath, lest 
he wake and spoil the scene before us. Midas has captured him with wine in Phrygia 
[...]” (transl. A. Fairbanks). 
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xf|v 5epr|v 7iepl to oxepvov aoiro dcpf|7iT0VT0. aXXa pf| 7ik£ico tmep touxcov, 
oote yap fi 7ieTpa a7uaxr|T£a oike iya. 

That satyrs exist and have erotic tendencies is not to be disbelieved. I 
know of a contemporary of mine in Lemnos whose mother was said to be 
haunted by a satyr, or so the present story suggests. He appeared to wear 
a close-fitting fawnskin down his back, with the forefeet drawn around 
his neck and tied over his chest. No more of all this, however, because 
neither experience nor I myself should meet with disbelief (VI 27). 

The whole satyr episode is teasingly ambiguous. It suggests an overall 
comic atmosphere, not only by the introductory phrase, but also by 
Apollonius’ re-enactment of the Midas story. Apollonius’ unorthodox 
version of the legend moreover suggests that Midas’ mother has a cer- 
tain expertise in the field of satyrs, as is shown by Midas’ satyr-like ears 
(pexeixe pev yap ion xa>v aaxfiptov yevovq 6 MiSat; onxo<;, dx; edition 
xa roxa), whereas in the traditional version Apollo punished Midas 
giving him ass-ears. 

The narrator’s authentication is ambiguous too: it is not the story 
which is authenticated, but only the libidinous nature of satyrs. 57 Just as 
Apollonius proved that Midas’ story was not a lie, the narrator indirectly 
endorses Damis’ story, with a historia that mirrors Apollonius’ twist of 
the traditional story by making of Midas a half-breed satyr. 58 

Once again, the textual playfulness seems to collide with the straight- 
faced historiographical pose of the narrator, suggesting a Philostratean 
tongue in cheek. 


Apollonius’ enaivoq /uvQcov: a Myth on Myths (V 14-18) 

The fifth book of the VA contains a lengthy platonic discussion on the 
relationship between two different kinds of myths and their respective 


57 This strategy of indirect authentication is frequendy deployed in the VA, for example 
in IV 15, the Palamedes episode discussed above. Philostratus stresses that he has seen 
the statue of Palamedes with his own eyes (he mentions the statue also in the Heroicus, 
33), which however does not authenticate the fact that it was Apollonius who restored 
it, let alone in the manner as he has just told. Compare also with VS I 515 where the 
thauma of the young Scopelianus miraculously surviving a bolt of lightning is put in 
relief by an anecdote Philostratus knows to have happened in Lemnus, after which fol- 
lows the story about a tableau vivant of labouring peasants turned into a horrid nature 
morte by a single stroke of lightning. 

58 On this passage, see also T. Schirren 2005:222-226. 
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truth claims, culminating in a fascinating aetiological fable on fables. 59 
In their trip from west to east Apollonius and his companions stop in 
Catana, where they hear many marvellous stories about Mount Etna. 
Our learned company however comes up with much more convincing 
explanations (auxo'i 8’ eq mBavarrepoiK; CKpiKeaBai Axryouc;, V 14). These 
are however postponed for a couple of chapters, since Apollonius first 
opens an in depth discussion of mythologia in the form of a Socratic 
dialogue: “ecru u puBo^oyia;” “vp Ax”, eijtev 6 Mevmrox; “rjv ye ox 
jtoxrixax ejtaxvoxjcn” (“Is there such a thing as storytelling?”. “Yes indeed”, 
said Menippus, “at least the kind that the poets favor.”) 60 Subsequently, 
Apollonius asks which kind of stories are more philosophical, the myths 
of the poets, or the Aesopic myths. Menippus disparages the latter as 
^rjpox yporuoxv [...] kou 7rax8xou; (“nonsense for old women and chil- 
dren”). He prefers the poetic myths “because they are recited as if they 
were fact” (cbq yeyovoxec, aSovxou). 61 

Apollonius’ question in combination with Menippus’ answer may 
remind us of the discussion in Aristotle’s Poetics, where Aristotle 
compares history and poetry, judging the latter (piAooocpoxxepov, more 
philosophical, because it does not recount factual events, but oia av 
yevoxxo, plausible events. 62 

In an obvious Platonic vein Apollonius disparages the myths of the 
poets on moral grounds, because they might corrupt their listeners. 
His main criticism however, is that they present their stories “as if they 
really did happen” (cbc; yeyovoxec; aSovxcu) and leave “a healthy-minded 
reader cudgelling his brains to know whether it really happened” (transl. 
F.C. Conybeare): the very Aristotelian quality Menippus had praised is 
in Apollonius’ eyes a flaw. 


59 Ironically, in the opening of book five the narrator, commenting once again on his 
selection criteria, explicitly leaves out the mythological stories on the West (as opposed 
to the inclusion of ta mythologoumena in book three) xa pev pt>0£o8r| i&, xa S'dicofk 
xe Kai Xoyov a^ta SrAcboco paXkov. 

60 Compare for example Plato, Hippias Maior 287 c: Socr: Ovkovv eoxi xt xotixo, p 
StKouocnjvri; Hippias: Ildvt) ye. 

61 In the Heroicus the Phoenician disparages precisely the poetic myths as “childrens 
stories”: jiati; psv yap d>v ext ereiaxenov xoT<; xototixou;, Kai KaxepuGoXoyet pe p xlx0p 
Xapievxcoi; anxa ejtaSouaa Kai xt Kai K/talouaa en’ evlon; auxrov, petpaxiov 8e yevopevoi; 
ot)K dpaaavlaxax; rofiGpv yprjvat x:poa5exea0ai xatixa (Her. 7). 

62 Aristotle, Poetica 1451b. 
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Apollonius prefers the mythoi of Aesop, which are overtly fictitious 
and hence more honest. Moreover, they always end with a concise 
moral lesson. 

eira tou (piXaXf| 0 ot)<; paXXov fi oi rcovr|T<xi ijyaio' oi psv yap (3ux£[ovtou 
7U0avotx; 9aiv£G0ai -corn; eanxrov X6you<;, 6 5 ’ inayysXXiov Xoyov, 05 eoti 
\|/ eu 5 f|(;, jtaq oi 5 ev, on amo to pr| jiepi aXr|0ivcijv epeiv dAr|0£-6£i. Kai 6 
pev jiovriTTii; ei7ici)v tov ecoitou Xoyov KaxaXeinei to uyiouvovti aKpocafi 
Paaavi^eiv ocutov, ei eyeveto, 6 5 e eirtrov pev \|/eo 5 fi Xoyov, Ercayaycov 5 e 
voo 0 eaiav, ibanep 6 Aiaamoq, Seircvooiv cbg eg to xphoipov xfis ctKpodaeax; 
Tpj \|/eri 5 ei KexprjToti. 

He [sc. Aesop] also was more devoted to truth than the poets. They give 
their own stories a forced appearance of plausibility, while he, by promising 
a story that everyone knows to be untrue, tells the truth precisely in not 
undertaking to tell the truth. A poet when he tells his own story leaves it 
to the honest reader to test whether it really happened, but someone who 
tells an untrue tale while adding instruction, as Aesop does, makes plain 
that he uses falsehood for the benefit of the listener (V 14). 

It is interesting to compare Apollonius’ words with the well-known 
definition of the fable in the progymnasmata, see for instance the ver- 
sion of Aelius Theon, who connects the mythos as exercise firmly with 
the Aesopic fable. 

Mu06<; eoti Xoyo<; xpeoSfy; eikovi^cov aXn0£tav, [. . .] oiq pera Tfiv ek0ecuv 
shuXEyopev tov Xoyov, ikon eikcov eotiv. [...] 

A “mythos” is a fictitious story giving an image of the truth... in which 
we add the meaning of which it is an image (Progymn. 4, transl. G.A. 
Kennedy). 

The scholion to this passage is also relevant: the story is ‘lying’ but the 
he is made explicit (opoXoyoijpevmc). 

X “Xoyo<;” pev ouv 7tpoaK£iTou, E7t£i5f| opoXoyoupEvccx; ek 

\|/£D5on<; auyKEiTou. 63 

This acknowledgment of lying comes close to our notion of ‘fictional 
pact’ or ‘contract of fictional complicity’, and at the same time reminds 
us of Strabo’s criticism of historians who include ‘myths’ without 
acknowledging it. 

Apollonius moreover seems to be rewriting the famous Socratic 
paradox, in saying that Aesop is at least more truthful than the poets, 


63 Scholion II (ad 72.28 = 5. 1-6.4 S Rabe). The scholion is taken from M. Patillon 
1997:113. 
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in that he does not pretend to be telling the truth but makes his lies 
obvious, functional and pleasant. An amateur of ancient metafiction 
might call to mind the famous metafictional programme of Lucian in 
his already mentioned introduction of the True Stories . 64 

kocv ev yap §n touto dAriSe-uaco Aeycov on ti/euSogat. 

for though I tell the truth in nothing else, I shall at least be truthful in 
saying that I am a liar (VH 1.4, transl. Macleod). 

The reader finds himself confronted with characters who theorise about 
literature, in a Platonic dialogue ending with what appears to be an 
imitation of the myths told by Socrates. These meta-literary statements, 
invented by the author, uttered by the protagonist, allegedly reported 
by the Damis-source and included by the editor, have once again an 
ambiguous effect. The dialogue reinforces the impression of trustworthi- 
ness, since the average liar would never, while lying, expand a theory on 
lying. Then again, the reader knows that Philostratus is not an average 
liar, but rather a prolific counterfeiter of reality. 

Apollonius however does not confine himself to theory. He puts his 
theory into practice in a myth about the origin of mythology, in short, 
Apollonius performs a ‘meta-myth ’! 65 

ege 5e, cb Mevuute, Kai guSov 7iepi Tfj<; Aiaamou cocpioa; eStda^axo if 
gf|xr|p KogiSfi vf|juov. 

My own mother, Menippus, taught me a tale about Aesop’s wisdom, when 
I was very young (V 15). 

One can hardly deny the sophistication of this episode: Apollonius 
tells a mythos on the origin of mythoi, featuring Aesop himself, whom 
Apollonius entangles here in the genre of which he is the archegetes . 66 
Moreover, Apollonius’ mythos, which he heard from his mother, is mir- 
rored by a mythos within the mythos, told to Hermes by his ‘mother 
figures’, the Horae. Ironically, this Ur -mythos, about a cow reflecting on 


64 See A. Georgiadou and D.H.J. Larmour 1998:1, “This statement is reminiscent of 
Socrates’ famous remark [. . .] and in fact, the whole Introduction echoes the remarks 
made by Socrates at the beginning of the Apology.” 

65 See G.-J. Van Dijk 1995:251, “it could be termed an autoreflective fable.” 

66 Aesopic fables featuring Aesop himself are rather rare, see for example Akjootoi; ev 
vawiriylo) (n°19 Chambry), or two of the four fables in Aristophanes’ Wasps (1399-1405), 
but he always appears as a logopoios telling a myth within the myth. See G.-J. Van Dijk 
1997:101, and M. Patillon 1997:LI. Of course Aesop features as protagonist in the stories 
which culminated in the several Vitae Aesopi. 
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itself and the world, remains untold. The moral function of mythoi, on 
the basis of which Apollonius prefers the Aesopic over the poetic myth, 
is inverted in Apollonius’ own meta-myth: the cow-fable of the Horae 
inspires Hermes to steal the cattle of Apollo. Apollonius’ myth itself does 
not contain a moral message at the ending either. Instead, Apollonius 
ends his mythos precisely with the Euripidean passe partout ending. 

od pev 5r| 7tokkai gopcpai xty xexvry evSevSe acpiKovxo xto Aiaamro, Kai 
xotovSe aTtefhi to Trig |at)0okoyia<; 7tpayga. 

And so the ‘many shapes’ of Aesop’s art came to him in this way, and 
‘thus ended the tale’ of storytelling (V 15). 

Ironically, this is an expanded allusion to the very Euripidean tag he 
criticises in the preceding dialogue: 

Kai 6 |i£v 7iovr|TTi<; £t7tcbv “7tokkai goptpai xaiv Satgovirav” xotouxo 
ti £7UXop£ijaa<; a7rnk0£v, 6 5e Ai'aamoi; £7UXP'nogcp5f|aa<; xov eauxot) 
Xoyov . 67 

A poet says ‘Many the shapes that heaven-sent things assume’ or some 
other tag and off he goes, but Aesop concludes with his own moral 
(V 14). 

This incongruous repetition and amplification of verses may serve the 
characterisation of Apollonius as a connoisseur of Greek tragedy and a 
keen player with paideia, much along the lines of his speech in IV 11 
“dvapig 7tou^a(; xe Kai crao'uSdaai;”, mixing the earnest and the jest. At 
the same time, this literary play can be attributed to the author, out- 
smarting his protagonist and making the reader his accomplice. 

At this point, Apollonius interrupts himself: 

i'accy 5’dvor|Tov ereaGov £7uaxp£\|/at yap ugoy 5tavon0ei<; £<; Xoyovq 
cpuaiKcoTepoxy xe Kai akriGeaxepoty rov oi nokkoi 7t£pi Try Ai'xvry adouaiv, 
auxcy eg enaivov guScov d7ir|V£x0r|v, ou pf|v axapu; fi £K|3okf| xou XPyov 
yeyovev 

But perhaps something silly has happened to me. I meant to lead you 
towards more scientific and true explanations than most people’s cant 


67 Compare among others Euripides’ Alcestis 1159-1163: noXXal popcpcd xfiv 
Satpovlcov, / noXXa 8' aekjtxox; Kpalvoucn 0eov / Kai xa SoKr|0£vx’ ouk exeXeoGti, / xrov 
8" aSoKTixcov Jtopov pups 0e6^. / xoiovS" cuispri xo8e Jtpaypa. Lucian parodies this well 
known ending twice, an expanded version at the ending of his mock-tragedy Podagra 
(324-330), and, slightly abridged, at the end of his Symposium (43). A second and third 
century reader must have easily spotted this tag. 
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about Etna, but got carried away myself into praising fables. Still, the 
digression from our discourse has not been devoid of charm (V 16). 

This is a self-confident compliment not only for the character, Apol- 
lonius, but also for the narrator whose task it was to rewrite Damis’ 
simple story, for Apollonius’ mythos is perhaps playful, but by no means 
silly. 6 * 

Philostratus adds a little extra at the end of the episode: after his 
emivoc puBcov (“eulogy of myths” Conybeare), Apollonius moves over 
to 'koyovc, (pncnKrcDTepouc xe kcxx aATi0eaxepoi)C (“more scientific and 
accurate beliefs” V 16) about volcanoes. First he rejects the stories about 
the giants Typho and Enceladus assaulting Olympus, adding that “this is 
madness (pavia) to relate and madness to believe” (Conybeare). After 
Apollonius’ scientific explanation which indeed comes very close to 
the truth, Apollonius allows that the place of the Pious Ones, “around 
whom the fire flowed” exists there too (AeyeaOo) pev KavxauOa xic), 69 
although “we should believe that every place is safe for those who act 
righteously, and the sea is propitious for them not only when they sail, 
but even when they try to swim.” The narrator closes the episode with 
the following comment on Apollonius’ rhetorical practice: 

del yap xouq Aoyotx; av£7tau£v eq xa xpRoxa xrov 7tapayy£kpdxcov. 
For he always ended his discourses with words of useful advice (V 17). 


68 The frequent apologies for a digression (£K|3oXfi tou Xoyou), for example in Thucy- 
dides (e.g. I, 97.2), both signal the writer’s concern to stick to the subject ( hypothesis ), 
and the importance of digressions as a means to entertain his audience, a feature that 
is central to the VA especially in the second book which consists largely of encyclopae- 
dic ekbolai. Apollonius/Philostratus makes this explicit: on pqv ajcapu; i) £K|3oXri too 
Xoyou yEyovev. In the Heroicus the Phoenician merchant indulges in the vinetender’s 
stories on mythical subjects: Vinetender: 'AXXa xd<; £K(3oXd<; xSv Xoycov dboXeaxlai; 
evtot, ^£ve, fiyouvrat kou Xfjpov repoq xoix; pq axoXqv ayovraq. [. . .] Phoenician: [. . .] 
xa; be £k(3oXo«; xfiv Xoycov pq Xfjpov, aXX' ejuKepbeuxv ijywpeQa xi\; epjtopiai; tocuttii; 
(V: “But some people, my guest, consider these digressions to be idle talk and nonsense 
for those not at leisure [. . .].” Ph: “Let’s consider these digressions not as nonsense, but 
as profit”, Heroicus 53, 2-3). 

69 The campus piorum between Catana and Syracuse, where according to Pausanias 
(10, 28) two brothers, Anapis and Amphinomus, saved their parents from a volcanic 
eruption, without themselves being hurt since the fire miraculously stayed away from 
them. Ironically, Ctesias also tells this story (FGrH 3c, 688, F.45). The same story 
seems to be underlying Telesinus’ dream in VIII 12, in which “a wave of fire swept 
the earth” killing everybody but Apollonius, since the wave parted for Apollonius to 
swim through it. 
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This seems to echo Apollonius’ own praise of the Aesopic fable, in that 
it provides a useful moral at the end (eq to xprioipov xfji; ocKpodoeax;), 
although Apollonius’ useful moral comes not at the end of his myth, 
but of his scientific explanation. 70 

Apollonius will similarly end the narrator’s account of his life with 
a moral on the immortality of the soul, rhapsodised in a dream to the 
nameless sceptical disciple: as a result, the disciple shouts, like a mad- 
man (cocraep eppave;), “I believe you” (jteiBopai oou VIII 31). 71 

Conclusion: Fiction and Metafiction 

Inferring from the story about the sceptical disciple that belief in the VA 
requires a certain degree of pavia, or to put it bluntly, that one should 
be mad to believe the VA, would be a fine example of the interpretive 
excesses that may result from what Wayne C. Booth called “the perva- 
sive irony hunt”, threatening “even the most obviously omniscient and 
reliable narrators.” 72 The VA’s narrator is, although very explicitly not 
omniscient, perfectly reliable. 

When the protagonists of the main story are implicitly commenting 
on the narration of the frame story, this results in a kind of dramatic 
irony, arising from the fact that the reader knows more than the char- 
acters of the text (including in this case the primary narrator). The 
metafictional statements uttered by characters inhabiting the diegetic 
world of the rewritten story, can only be reconciled with the claim of 
our primary narrator that he is indeed only rewriting an already existing 
and trustworthy account, if we take this to be literary play for which 


70 This moral lesson of Apollonius is immediately thereafter confirmed: in the 
next chapter Apollonius will prove his piety by leaving the Syracusan ship on which 
they had departed heading for Achaea and changing to another ship that went to 
Lechaenum. Only the ones “who knew the man” (YiyvcooKovnov xov ccvhpa) paid 
attention, and rightly so: “the Syracusan ship sank as it was entering the Crisaean 
gulf” (V 18). 

71 It is striking that the Phoenician in Philostratus’ Heroicus ends the dialogue with 
exactly the same words, after the vinetender’s promise to tell more Trojan stories the 
following day. Ironically, the Heroicus ends abrupdy after the Phoenicians “nelGopcd 
aot” {Her. 58), not unlike the last sentence of Lucians Verae Historiae : xa Se eiti xrj? 
yfjq ev xaTi; el;fj<; pifAon; diriyfiaoirat (“What happened in the other world I shall tell 
you in the succeeding books” VH 2.47). Translator MacLeod comments in a footnote: 
“The biggest lie of all, as a disgruntled Greek scribe remarks in the margin.” 

72 W.C. Booth 1961:369. 
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the author should be held responsible, communicating with his reader, 
as it were, behind the back of both narrators and characters. 

This metafictional irony is one of the many strategies that serve to 
foreground Philostratus’ literary skill, and as such it forms an integral 
part of the literary art of the VA. It also determines, we would argue, the 
assessment of the work as a whole, opening a horizon of expectations 
that may allow the reader to successfully interpret and appreciate the 
VA, not as the rewritten version of Damis’ scrapbook it is purported to 
be, but as a sophistic piece de resistance. 

Whereas Philostratus has revealed his mastery in the art of authentica- 
tion and has produced the necessary vraisemblance by making his story 
look as factual as possible, the metafictional irony draws the attention of 
the reader to the literary factitiousness of his text, at first sight to such 
an extent that it risks working against the carefully constructed illusion 
of factuality, and seems to threaten the believability of the story 

However, metafictional irony may serve a higher communicative 
aim, not so much weakening the believability of the story, but rather 
ensuring its acceptability as a fiction. 

By deliberately handling his credibility device in a playful manner, 
Philostratus is at least telling the truth about the fictionality of his 
frame- story Very much like Lucian or Antonius Diogenes, by stressing 
the literariness of his narration, he subtly flaunts the mechanisms of 
make-believe. This avowal of a certain degree of fictionality prevents 
Philostratus from infringing upon the communicative bienseance, and 
the VA from being a forgery or a lie. 73 

Therefore, Philostratus does both what Apollonius condemns about 
‘the poetical myths’, by giving his story “a forced appearance of plausibil- 
ity”, and what he approves of in Aesop, by making it “plain that he uses 
falsehood for the benefit of the listener” (V 14). 74 His subtly confessed 
deceit not only benefits the reader, but might entertain him too, as every 


73 J. Tatum (1989:48), discussing the Cyropaedia, ironically points an accusing finger 
towards Xenophon “he is a faker and a cheater, as devious as the characters he creates. 
He does not say that he is writing fiction.” See also L. Hutcheon 1980:49, “the most 
authentic and honest fiction might well be that which most freely acknowledges its 
fictionality. Distanced from the text’s world in this way, the reader can share, with the 
author, the pleasure of its imaginative creation.” 

74 Compare with the scholion on Aelius Theon quoted above (p. 121): opoA-oyonpEvco^ 
£K \|/£u5ot)i; ovtyKEirai, and with Strabo on myths in historiography (1.2.35, see 
p. 112), who regards them only permissible if clearly signalled: e^opoViYajvTcu xqv 
|ru0OYpa(plav. 
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game of make-believe does. As Morgan puts it: “fiction is particularly 
pleasing if it dances on the edge of the precipice, simultaneously defying 
and compelling belief .” 75 

Philostratus has created an intricate work of art and invested a huge 
amount of literary skill and technique to erect a literary monument 
commissioned by the empress in honour of Apollonius, which makes 
the VA the literary counterpart of the temple in Tyana mentioned in 
the final chapter of his book. 

Tcxcpcp jiev oiiv \|/£t>5oTa(piro toB avdpoq oBSagoB 7tpooTuxcbv oi5a Karcoi 
rn? ynq, onoori eariv, E7ieX0cbv 7xA£iaxr|v, Aoyotq 5 e rcavxaxoB Saigovknq, 
Kai lEpa TBavadc PaadiEioiq £Kji£jiotr||i£va teAeow oB5e yap PaaiA£i<; 
djnj^io'uv aBxov cbv aBxoi fi^ioBvxo. 

As for a tomb or cenotaph [Philostratus however uses the strange hapax 
legomenon \|/£u5oTa(piov] of the Master, I do not remember ever having 
met with one anywhere, although I have crossed most of the present world, 
but I have met with unearthly accounts of him everywhere. There is also a 
sanctuary to him at Tyana, built at imperial expense, since emperors have 
not denied to him what has been conferred on themselves” (VIII 31). 

The modern reader, however, is left “cudgelling his brains” about the 
estranging architecture of Philostratus’ literary sanctuary, which, viewed 
from a certain angle, might appear to be an elaborate pseudotaphion 
after all. 


75 J.R. Morgan 1993:195. He refers to Photius’ comment on Antonius Diogenes: Tali; 
8e Siavolan; tAeTcttov e'xei too fiSeo;, cite pnGtov iyyvc, Kai anioxiov ev luGavcoxaxri 
jAaaei Kai SiaaKEurj iAriv Eauxri 5iT|yr|pdxQ)v tioioupevt), Bibl 166.109a.l0-12). Pho- 
tius’ negative reading report of the VA, however (quoted in the introduction to this 
volume, p. 1), comes close to James Tatum’s accusation (see above n. 73), but without 
the tongue in cheek. 




REFORMING THE EYES: INTERPRETERS AND 
INTERPRETATION IN THE VITA APOLLONII* 


Graeme Miles 


An important part of the human and superhuman ideal presented in the 
VA is an ideal of interpretation. The idealised figures whom Philostratus 
represents are invariably acute interpreters. Throughout the VA, inter- 
pretation is foregrounded in a variety of ways. Frequently, Apollonius is 
shown interpreting (or sometimes refusing to reveal his interpretation 
of) a range of phenomena, including dreams, omens and works of art. 
The presence of an interpreter within a text is an invitation to readers 
to consider the nature of interpretation and to observe how interpreta- 
tion is depicted , 1 and in the VA it is represented with some frequency, 
often in dialogue form. Furthermore, Apollonius is depicted not simply 
as an interpreter, but also as an object of interpretation himself. His 
often oracular speech renders him, like the Delphic oracle to whom he 
is likened, an interpreter who must himself be decoded. Here Damis is 
important, in his role as baffled audience, functioning in some respects 
analogously to the internal audiences in Heliodorus, whom Bartsch has 
characterised as “proleptic models for the extratextual viewers ”. 2 

Apart from these instances of description and interpretation in the VA, 
there are several occasions on which Apollonius speaks about theories 
of interpretation, in particular the interpretation of art, dreams and 
omens. The sections of the text dealing with art theory were discussed 
almost a century ago by Ella Birmelin , 3 but it will be worthwhile to 
reconsider these passages for two reasons. Firstly, it is better to treat 
the theory and practice of interpretation in the text as a whole, since 
dreams, oracles, omens and art works are interpreted in similar ways 
and with similar assumptions. Secondly, much research has been done 
since Birmelin’s thesis on relevant topics. 


* My thanks to the editors of this volume and to the anonymous reader for 
suggestions and observations. 

1 See Bartsch 1989:78, drawing on Schor 1980:165-182. 

2 Bartsch 1989:120. 

3 1933:149-180 and 392-414. 
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Finally, having considered these interpretive theories and instances of 
interpretation, it will be of interest to see how these ideas and examples 
invite readers to approach the text itself. Richard Hunter has recently 
argued that the allegorical reading of Heliodorus by ‘Philip the Phi- 
losopher’ follows cues from the Aethiopica regarding the interpretation 
of texts. 4 Similarly, it ought to be possible on the basis of the material 
regarding interpretation in the VA to imagine an Apollonian reading 
of the text itself. 

The representation of the hero as interpreter is of central importance 
to the overall ideal which the VA presents. Skill in interpretation is a 
characteristic both of the idealised protagonist who is beyond imita- 
tion, and is also a quality which is encouraged in, and expected of 
readers. It is the point at which the two types of ideal in the text meet: 
the unattainable ideal which is depicted and the attainable ideal which 
is implied. 


Apollonius as Interpreter 

In discussing the depiction of Apollonius as an interpreter in the VA, it 
will be convenient to divide the scenes in which this role is most evident 
into a number of groups. Firstly, I shall discuss the scenes in which an 
interpretive dialogue takes place between Apollonius and another char- 
acter. Secondly, the scenes in which Apollonius refuses to interpret will 
be considered and the reasons which are given or implied for this refusal. 
Lastly, I shall examine the sophistic certainty with which Apollonius 
makes his pronouncements and the use of literature and myth/history 
as a means of explaining current situations. These divisions are made 
solely for convenience and the categories will consequently overlap. 

The VA contains a number of scenes where interpretation is repre- 
sented in dialogue form. The first of these occurs not long after Apol- 
lonius has been joined by Damis, and shortly before their arrival in 
Babylon when they come across a slain lioness who is pregnant with 
eight cubs (I 22). Here, the first interpretation is given by Apollonius: 
the lioness represents the year which they will spend in Babylon, the 
cubs the eight further months. The order of interpretation and counter- 
interpretation in this section is not quite that which is typical later in 


4 2004 : 123 - 138 . 
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the VA. The more usual pattern is that Damis attempts an interpretation 
which is then countered by the sage. The order of the dialogue here 
is similar, however, as Damis questions Apollonius’ reading and is in 
turn corrected. 

It is significant that Damis’ query is raised on Homeric grounds, 
drawing an analogy with Calchas’ interpretation of the omen of the 
snakes which devour eight young sparrows and their mother (II. 2.308ff). 
Apollonius corrects him however (for the first of many times), by draw- 
ing some finer distinctions in the analogies involved: only things which 
have already been born and are thus complete can be likened to years. 
That which is unborn and in violation of nature (as so many lion-cubs 
in one litter are taken to be) are quickly destroyed and so are more like 
months than years. 

Several patterns which will recur throughout the VA are established 
here for the first time. Besides the reliance on ancient authority, and 
especially Homeric authority, the pattern of two interpretations on 
similar principles but with different conclusions will characterise many 
of Apollonius’ interpretive dialogues. It is not, however, a pattern 
which is unique to Philostratus. The same sequence of false and true 
interpretations can be seen in some Hellenistic poems representing the 
reading of epitaphs which, as Goldhill observes, “repeatedly dramatise 
the moment of reading”. 5 Philostratus’ narrativisation of interpretation is 
not an isolated phenomenon but part of an ongoing self-consciousness 
and interest in interpretation. However, some at least of the epigrams 
depicting the reading of epitaphs leave their reading tentative, as for 
instance in the concluding lines of Leonidas ( GP 22, AP 7.422). After 
giving several possible readings of the same image, sculpted dice, the 
speaker in the poem concludes: vai, Sokecd, xa>8e TtpooTiyyioapev. “We 
have come close”, but may still not have reached the ‘correct’ reading. 
The interpretive dialogues of the VA, on the other hand, follow a pat- 
tern more like that of some other poems of similar type, as for instance 
by Antipater of Sidon (GP 32; AP 7.427), where the last interpretation 
given is treated as the correct one and contrasted with the previous 
interpretation(s). This is not to suggest that the interpretive dialogues of 
the VA were directly influenced by poems of this type, rather that both 
belong to a broader cultural current of interest in interpretation and 
in particular of dramatising interpretation. Like some at least of these 


5 Goldhill 1994:200. 
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interpretive poems too, the dialogues of the VA tend to close down the 
possibilities of multiple interpretations at their conclusion. 

The reasons for Damis’ mistake in interpreting the omen of the lion- 
ess are also revealing of Philostratus’ understanding of true and false 
interpretation. Damis is misled, as he will be often in the remainder of 
the text, by his pessimism and self-interest. The reading of the omen 
which he produces is a projection of his own fear of a lengthy stay in 
Babylon. 

This understanding that interpretation can be distorted by the fears of 
the interpreting subject is again not unique to Philostratus. Heliodorus 
too presents similar sequences of interpretation and correction where 
error is produced by self-interest. 6 Thyamis, leader of the bandits who 
have captured the hero and heroine, dreams early in the Aethiopica 
that the goddess Isis appears to him and delivers a riddling oracle, 
very similar to the oracular speech of Apollonius, in which she states 
that she hands over Charicleia to him, and that he will possess her but 
not possess her, and will do wrong and kill the foreign woman, yet she 
will not be killed (Heliodorus I 18.4). Thyamis interprets this dream 
in various ways over the next few chapters as his situation changes. 7 
Heliodorus, however, is more direct in stating the cause of error than 
Philostratus: kou to pev ovap toutov oppose xov tpokov ouxox; ahifi) 
ir\q e7u0\quac eqiy/oupevric (Heliodorus I 19.1). In the same way, later 
in the novel, Charicleia tells Theagenes that his pessimism distorts his 
interpretation of a dream (Heliodorus VIII 11.5). 8 

Similarly in the VA, two of the common causes of misinterpretation 
are fear and self-interest. By implication then, Apollonius is a superior 
interpreter in part at least because of his greater detachment and com- 
mand of his emotions. It is of interest for the understanding of Greek/ 
Barbarian relations in both works that some of the clearest examples 
of interpretive distortion through fearful self-interest are attributed to 
barbarian characters: Damis of Nineveh in Philostratus and Thyamis 
in Heliodorus. Admittedly, such distortion is not the sole property of 
barbarians in either writer, but it is very much in keeping with the 


6 On this tendency in Heliodorus see Bowersock 1994:91-93. On dreams and oracles 
in Achilles Tatius and Heliodorus see Bartsch 1989:80-108. 

7 See Bartsch 1989:9411. for analysis of Thyamis’ changing understanding of his dream. 

8 On “the interpreter’s personal hopes or experience as the cause of error” see 
Bartsch 1989:83ff. The theme of interpretation distorted by fear and desire is taken 
to extremes by Rabelais ( Pantagruel 3.9ff.) where every oracle is given two opposite 
interpretations. 
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perception of barbarians as excessively emotional which both authors 
share (for instance, Heliodorus I 30.6) and which is common elsewhere 
in Greek literature. Clear, detached interpretation is central to the Hel- 
lenic ideal which Philostratus has Apollonius represent. 

The unquestionable authority which Philostratus attributes to Apol- 
lonius also serves on many occasions to close down interpretation. This 
is certainly the case here, where readers can be in little doubt that the 
master’s reading of the lioness omen will be the correct one and not 
the disciple’s. As Bartsch has observed, the presence of an interpreter 
figure in the context of an ecphrasis had become a literary convention. 
“Often a wise and elderly figure, or a character with privileged knowl- 
edge (such as a native of the region where the painting was seen), this 
interpreter speaks up soon after the narrator has expressed his own 
reaction; thus, the correct interpretation is always forthcoming, even 
if slightly delayed.” 9 Philostratus’ portrayal here of Apollonius largely 
conforms to this convention. Though Damis is not the narrator, he is 
the ostensible source of Philostratus’ narration, so the fact that he gives 
the initial opinions rather than the narrator is really a variation on the 
convention observed by Bartsch rather than a deviation from it. 

The constant presence of a protagonist with almost unfailing under- 
standing drastically curtails the possibility for readers to take “inferential 
walks”. 10 As Bartsch observes in her reading of the Aethiopica, the more 
manifest the divine plan becomes, the less room is left for readerly 
inference. 11 In the VA, where the main character is credited with a 
nearly infallible understanding, and generally explains his interpreta- 
tion to the other characters present, less room remains. 12 There are, 
however, exceptions to this. On some occasions Apollonius withholds 
his interpretation, and on others where an interpretation appears to be 
given, more remains to be inferred by readers. Both situations will be 
discussed below. 

A pattern of interpretation and reinterpretation similar to the inter- 
pretation of the lioness omen occurs a little later in the description and 


9 Bartsch 1989:26. 

10 Eco 1984:31-33. Adapted to the study of the ancient novel by Bartsch, especially 
1989:44-45. 

11 Bartsch 1989:107. 

12 Dowden sees the space left for inferential walks in the Aethiopica as an opportunity 
“to replicate the cognitive skills of Calasiris and to practise cognitive skills, in a sort of 
tutorial” (1996:283-284). The VA, by contrast, provides a model of interpretation, but 
somewhat less opportunity to practise the skills represented. 
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interpretation of a dream of Apollonius (I 23). 13 The sage dreams of fish 
lying out of water, calling out in human voices and begging for help 
from a passing dolphin. The description of their supplication implies 
at least that the fish stand for people, likening their cries to human 
beings weeping in a foreign land (cocraep xrov avGpcojrcov ox ev xf) qevp 
kA,ouovxec, I 23). The Tyanean, we are told, was not frightened but began 
to interpret his dream. He decides, however, to play with Damis a little, 
and momentarily withholds his interpretation to alarm his disciple. 14 

Damis’ interpretation is once again determined by his fears. He tries 
to dissuade Apollonius from continuing the journey, fearing they will 
be trapped in a foreign land and have to beg for mercy some foreign 
ruler who will treat them about as kindly as dolphins treat fish. 15 
Given the hints earlier in this chapter that the sage’s interpretation is 
quite different, there is even less temptation to take Damis’ reading 
here as the right one than there was in the lioness incident. Here too, 
though, it is not entirely implausible. It has already been implied that 
the fish represent humans, and it is sensible (within the framework of 
ancient oneirocriticism) to assume that the dream has to do with the 
two travellers and their journey. This is in fact true in a sense, though 
not in the way that Damis imagines. The main mistake in his reading 
of the dream is his fearful identification with the suffering fish rather 
than with the dolphin. 

Here too, the Greek and barbarian distinction is as important as that 
of master and disciple. Damis is characterised as an overly emotional 
barbarian who is thus a flawed interpreter, despite his attempt to fol- 
low a method of interpretation similar to that of Apollonius. These 
two distinctions are linked throughout the VA, being stated most 
directly when Damis tells Iarchas that he attached himself to the sage 
to become more like him: a wise man instead of stupid and ignorant, 
and a pepaideumenos instead of a barbarian (III 43). This last opposition 
really combines both the educational and the cultural opposition in one: 
educated/Greek versus barbarian. In Philostratus’ world, Hellenism and 
its educational requirements cannot be separated from civilisation. 


13 On this episode see Jones 2001:194-197; Penella 1974:295-300. On Scopelians use 
of some similar material see VS 514-521 and Bowersock 1969:44 and 91. 

14 On this dream see Bartschs brief comments: 1989:34-35. 

15 The fish-guzzling of dolphins appears to have been proverbial. See Life of Aesop W 
62: 6 8e ok SeAtplq r)a0ie toix; ix0v>a<; (“And he ate the fish like a dolphin.”) 
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Another quality of Apollonius’ interpretations of dreams and omens 
emerges here which will subsequently reappear: their breadth of ref- 
erence. While Damis’ interpretation focuses only on himself and his 
teacher, Apollonius takes into account Greek history stretching back 
five hundred years. 16 When Damis is later asked by Iarchas whether he 
has learnt foreknowledge from his association with Apollonius, Damis 
replies that he has foreknowledge of what is necessary for him, likening 
his purely personal prophecies to those of an old beggar-woman making 
predictions “about sheep and such things” (III 43). 17 This narrowness 
of reference is another aspect of the self-interest which was portrayed 
as distorting Damis’ readings. His interpretations are characterised 
throughout the VA as paranoid, focused on himself and distorted by 
his fears. Apollonius, on the other hand, is presented as the right sort 
of interpreter, suitably detached from his own perspective in both his 
freedom from fear and breadth of reference. In the decipherment of 
the fish-dream too, knowledge and Hellenic knowledge are conflated 
in that it is Greek history (Herodotus) which is of use in interpreting 
the dream and the situation to which it refers. Just as Artemidorus had 
earlier argued that the dream interpreter must be both widely educated 
and informed about local matters, 18 so the ideal interpreter of the VA 
draws upon Hellenic tradition to make an accurate interpretation. As 
Eisner has observed, believability is “a category of identity”. 19 The same 
can be said of relevance in interpretation. 

Another scene in which a pair of interpretations is given comes some 
time later (IV 28), when the sage comes to Olympia and sees the statue of 
the athlete Milo there. This is described as a bronze statue of the athlete 
standing on a disk with feet close together. He holds a pomegranate in 
his left hand while the fingers of his right hand are held straight as if 
being inserted into something (op0oi xqc yeipoc eiedvTic oi SdicruA.oi kcci 
oiov hieipovxec, IV 28). The first account which is given of this statue is 


16 Philostratus’ account is adapted from Herodotus (Herodotus VI 119). On the 
geographical distortions resultant from Philostratus’ apparent misreading of Herodotus, 
see Jones 2001:194-195. 

17 Cf. Artemidorus’ assertion that private individuals cannot have dreams of public 
significance, though the dreams of many private citizens regarding the same public 
matter may be significant (Artemidorus 1.2). 

18 Local matters: Artemidorus 4.4. Artemidorus stresses the importance of knowledge 
of traditions of dream interpretation ( praef . ), and it is clear from his practice that a 
familiarity with Greek tradition beyond the sphere of oneirocriticism is also necessary, 
for instance, knowledge of the characteristics of the various gods (2.44). 

19 Eisner 1994:224-254, citation from 253. 
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the local one (ot pev 8fi kocx’ 'O/aipruav xe xai ApxaSiav AxSyot), which 
explains that the athlete was impossible to move from the place where 
he stood and that his firmness of grip is demonstrated by his grip on 
the pomegranate. The fillet on his head is read as a symbol of self- 
discipline ( sophrosyne ). This largely corresponds to the account given by 
Pausanias (6.14.5-7) , though the periegete’s version is more detailed. 20 
He states that Milo would hold the pomegranate so tightly that no one 
could take it from him, and would stand on an oiled disk and make a 
laughingstock of those who tried to push him off (Pausanias 6.14.6). 
Similarly the fillet around his head is explained by a story that Milo 
used to tie a string (%op8fiv) on his head and break it by the strength 
of his veins (imo iayucx; xo>v (p^e(3a>v, Pausanias 6.14.7). 

Philostratus’ first interpretation has clear similarities to Pausanias’ 
version: both the disk and the pomegranate are taken to represent the 
athlete’s demonstrations of strength, though the reading of the fillet as 
a symbol of sophrosyne is quite different to the more dramatic, vein- 
popping version in the Periegesis. It is, of course, possible that Philos- 
tratus has drawn his first interpretation from Pausanias. The hypothesis 
that Pausanias’ work went unread or at least uncited for centuries is 
looking increasingly less likely. 21 There are, however, no particularly close 
linguistic echoes in Philostratus’ account of Milo to indicate that he is 
drawing on Pausanias. It is just as possible that he had heard stories 
at Olympia or elsewhere similar to those that the periegete had heard 
before him. In either case, Philostratus has compressed this explana- 
tion, perhaps assuming that his readership would already be familiar 
with this material, or perhaps because the sideshow details of Milo’s 
demonstrations did not appeal to him. 22 

In any case the first explanation is rejected, albeit respectfully: 6 8e 
'Ano'k'kwvioq ootpox; pev eircev e7uvevofjo0ax xanxa, aocpcoxepa 8e eivax 
xa dTr|0eoxepa (“And Apollonius said that these things were wisely 
thought out, but that the truer explanation was wiser”, IV 28). Though 
this scene presents another pair of interpretations, the implications of 


20 See also Herodotus 3.137 on Democedes’ engagement to the daughter of Milo. 

21 On the growing body of evidence against the notion that Pausanias’ work went 
unread see Bowie 2001:21-32; Snodgrass 2003:187-189; Dickie 1997:11-20. Rusten 
(2004:152-155) finds a convincing series of parallels between Pausanias and the Heroicus 
regarding bones of heroes, but resists the likely conclusion that Philostratus had indeed 
read Pausanias (155-158). 

22 It seems, however, that the character of Milo did. His name reappears in a list of 
famous athletes at Gym. 1. 
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the dialogue are not the same as in the earlier examples. While in the 
previous two instances the shift had been from a reading vitiated by 
self-interest and fear, the two readings here cannot be differentiated on 
these grounds. Both are Greek readings and the fear and self-interest 
which had been factors earlier play no part here. Nor is this a contrast 
between false and true, but rather between wise and wiser, true and 
truer (aotpcorepa, dAr|0eoxepa). The two interpretations are represented 
as occupying different positions on a scale of truthfulness. 

Whereas the first account draws on athletic legend, Apollonius’ 
interpretation is based on cult and art history. 23 Milo, the sage states, 
was made a priest of Hera by the people of Croton. This explains the 
fillet and the pomegranate, since this fruit is said to be “the only fruit 
grown for Hera” (IV 28). The right hand is said to be in a gesture of 
prayer, while the tightly clenched fingers and the position of the feet 
are explained as features of ancient sculpture. Rather than relying on 
the Greek-barbarian dichotomy, this interpretive dialogue turns on a 
hierarchy within Hellenic identity. While athletics is one cornerstone 
of Hellenism, as Philostratus’ own Gymnasticus demonstrates, from a 
sophist’s perspective it is less central to Hellenic culture than religion 
and history, and consequently has less explanatory value. As Whitmarsh 
observes, “although paideia could comprehend musical, artistic, and 
athletic excellence, it was literature that occupied the primary focus of 
Roman Greek pepaideumenou 2i 

As is usual in these interpretive scenes, once Apollonius has given 
his final reading the dialogue is ended and the narrative moves on to 
something else, though here the first interpretation is not dismissed 
but rather improved upon. It appears, however, that more could be 
said, or rather, that more is left for readers to infer. Milo of Croton 
appears in lists of the students of Pythagoras, 25 and the final massacre 
of the Pythagoreans is said by both Iamblichus and Porphyry to have 
occurred in Milo’s house. 26 Given Apollonius’ own philosophical affili- 
ation, the omission of Milo’s Pythagorean connections here can only 


23 On the religious aspects of Greek art in general see Eisner 1996:515-531 and on 
the mixture of athletic, art-historical and religious discourses in this scene 522-523. 
Also more recendy Eisner 2000a. 

24 Whitmarsh 2001:38. 

25 Iamblichus De Vita Pythagorica (On the Pythagorean Life) 267 (189.4) (194.3 as 
husband of Muia, one of Pythagoras’ female followers), and 104 (76.9) as one of the 
followers of Pythagoras. 

26 Iamblichus De Vita Pythagorica 249 (173. 19ff.); Porphyry Vita Pythagorae 55. 
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be a gap which has been left for readers to fill. The reference to Milos 
origins in Croton serves as a further prompt, given the town’s strong 
Pythagorean associations. 

Furthermore the combination Hera-pomegranate-Pythagoreanism 
occurs in another context: the Heraion near Mycene. Here, as Pausanias 
relates, there was a chryselephantine statue of the goddess by Polyclitus 
(Pausanias 2.17.4), holding a pomegranate. 27 This same temple contained 
the shield which Menelaos took from Euphorbus at Troy (Pausanias 
2.17.3), and which Pythagoras identified as his own. 28 

The specifically Pythagorean material relevant to the statue of Milo is 
passed over by Apollonius in silence. He is, after all, looking at the image 
of a predecessor in his own philosophical school, a disciple of Pythago- 
ras. While it is quite plausible for the sage to read the pomegranate as a 
reference to the worship of Hera, the combination of Pythagoreanism, 
the pomegranate and the goddess recall the similar collocation in the 
Argive Heraion. 29 The actions of Pythagoras there, like those of Apol- 
lonius here, are concerned with succession and spiritual ancestry. For 
Pythagoras, the recognition of the shield is a recognition of his former 
life and a kind of homage to it, while for Apollonius, viewing the statue 
of Milo is a communion with an illustrious predecessor in his philo- 
sophical school. In this light, the episode of the statue of Milo plays a 
similar role to Apollonius’ visit to the tomb of Palamedes, establishing 
the VA’s protagonist within a spiritual and philosophical tradition. 

If this is the point though, why pass over it in silence? Despite the 
tendency to limit the space allowed for readers to make their own 


27 There are several instances of statues holding pomegranates. As Byrne observes 
(1993:166), “[a]rchaic korai may offer a pomegranate or hold one to the breast”. On 
Pomegranate symbolism in general see Byrne’s bibliography and Engemann, “Granatap- 
fel”, in RE. An unexplained pomegranate also appears in Leukippe and Cleitophon (3.6) 
in the hand of a statue of Zeus Kasios which is, as Anderson observes (1979a:516— 518) 
“an open invitation to allegorists”. The refusal to interpret is given in very similar 
language by Pausanias and Achilles Tatius: xa pev ot>v e<; xi)v potav, (OTOpprixoxEpoi; 
yap eaxiv 6 Zoya;, aipslaBo) pot (Pausanias 2.17.4) and xfj<; Ss potai; 6 koyoi; ptxrriKoi; 
(Achilles Tatius 3.6). 

28 On Pythagoras’ choice of Euphorbus see Burkert 1972:38-141; Hendry 1995:210- 
211. Porphyry and Iamblichus relate this episode in identical wording, as indeed much 
of this passage in the two authors is identical. Evidendy either Iamblichus is drawing 
on Porphyry or both are quoting verbatim from the same source: xa yap ioxoponpeva 
jtepi xt)<; ev MuKf|vai<; avaKerpEviy; at>v TpcoucoTi; Zatpupou; xfj Apyela ”Hpa Exxpoppou 
xoti Opvyoi; xottxou acnu5o<; jiapiEgev dx; Jtavu SxipcbSri (Porphyry Vita Pythagorae 27; 
Iamblichus De Vita Pythagorica 63). 

29 This was, after all, a well known (8r|pcb8r|) story. 
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interpretations, there are in the VA several occasions on which the 
interpretive work is left to readers, as we shall see more fully when 
examining the scenes in which Apollonius’ interpretation is withheld. 
By making readers work to determine the significance of an object or 
event, that significance is in fact emphasised. 30 Apollonius has just dem- 
onstrated an interpretation improving on that of the locals, and readers 
are invited to expand in turn on that given by Apollonius. 


Withheld Interpretations 

In the scenes in which Apollonius acts as an interpreter, the possibili- 
ties of further discussion tend to be limited or shut down by the sage 
giving the last word. Readers are left for the most part with relatively 
little further room for ‘interpretive walks’. There are, however, several 
occasions on which the Tyanean refuses to give an interpretation, or on 
which Philostratus suppresses his interpretation, stating only that one 
was given. It is to these scenes that I shall now briefly turn. 

The first occasion on which Apollonius’ interpretation is deliberately 
withheld is when he is in f| dpyaia NTvoc (“ancient Ninos”), immediately 
before meeting Damis (I 19). 31 After a brief description of a statue, a 
horned, female figure identified by the narrating voice as Io, we are 
simply told that Apollonius understood more about it than the priests 
and prophets, before Damis enters and their long association as mas- 
ter and disciple begins. The suppression of Apollonius’ reading of the 
statue leaves readers’ interpretive options open. As Bartsch observes, 
“When no interpretation in the text is clearly marked as definitive, the 
readers find themselves compelled, in the very act of reading, to come 
to some decision about the passage at hand.” 32 When the authoritative 
interpretation is mentioned and suppressed, the invitation to conjecture 
is certainly even stronger. 


30 On the meaning of emphasis in ancient rhetoric and the practice of concealing in 
order to emphasise, see Ahl 1984:176-180. 

31 On the identity of this city, see Jones 2001:187-190. The identification of the city 
as Hierapolis is significant for an understanding of the statue which Apollonius views 
here. As Jones observes: “He must be referring to the famous cult-statue of ‘the Syrian 
Goddess’, though Lucians description is much closer to the copies found in other cities 
such as Dura-Europos” (190, with further bibliography). See also Graf 1984-5 (also 
with further bibliography). 

32 Bartsch 1989:38. 
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As Jones observes, Io is not among the various syncretic options 
which Lucian suggests for the Syrian goddess, though Lucian does 
opt for Hera as the Greek equivalent, who like Io is closely associated 
with Argos. 33 While it is quite possible that, as Jones suggests, “ancient 
Ninos” claimed Argive origins, Philostratus’ use of the goddess here 
under the name of Io can be seen to play further roles within the VA. 
He has selected this particular identification for the goddess from a 
range of options. 

Given the well-known tendency for descriptions of artworks in ancient 
literature to prefigure in some way the narrative in which they are set, 
it is open to readers to make conjectures about what the statue here 
indicates about future events. Since Apollonius is just beginning his 
journey to the east, the wanderings of Io may well be the first association 
to come to mind. Apollonius’ and Io’s itineraries, in fact, will coincide 
to the extent that both will visit Egypt and the place where Prometheus 
was bound in the Caucasus. 34 Furthermore, just as Io appears here at the 
beginning of Apollonius’ encounter with the east, she had appeared in 
a similarly programmatic position in Herodotus, as part of the explana- 
tion of the beginning of conflict (Statpopri) between Asia and Europe 
(Herodotus 1.1-2). While the eastern journey of Apollonius will not be 
concerned with conflict between groups of cultures, it will certainly be 
concerned with differences between Greeks and others. 35 

The suppressed interpretation here, “wiser than that of the priests 
and prophets”, forms a ring composition with a similar suppressed 
interpretation of the statue of Aphrodite at Paphos (III 58) after Apol- 
lonius’ journey to India and back, where again his reading of the 
statue is said to be superior to that of the priests, whom he instructs. 
In this latter passage we are only told that the sage marvelled at the 
statue’s symbolic construction (o qup (3o?u tribe iSpnpevov Gorupdaou xov 
AroLLcoviov) and the contents of his teaching are passed over in silence. 
Ninos/Hierapolis is recalled in this same chapter (on xf|v Ntvov ebGeTv 
anGiq), strengthening the connection between the two statues. There is 
a further link between the two which is unmentioned in this passage. 
Herodotus states that the Assyrians were the first to worship Ourania 


33 Jones 200 1 : 1 90. On Lucians DeDea Syria {On the Syrian Goddess ) see Lightfoot 2003. 

34 See Laplace 1983:311-318, for a reading of the wanderings of Leucippe in Leucippe 
and Cleitophon as based on those of Io. 

35 This same Syrian temple is the focus of Lucian’s (or Pseudo-Lucian’s) subtle self- 
positioning relative to Greek and Syrian culture. On this topic see Eisner 2001. 
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Aphrodite (“the Heavenly Aphrodite”) and the people of Paphos second. 
The Aphrodite of Cyprus came from that of Syria/ Assyria, according 
to the people of Cyprus themselves. 36 If Philostratus were aware of the 
alternative interpretation of the ‘Io’ in Ninos as Ourania which Lucian 
gives ( De Dea Syria 32), the journey would be framed by two versions 
of the same goddess. 

The Paphian Aphrodite, which Philostratus does not describe, was an 
aniconic image. The object which Apollonius interprets here is, in fact, 
a conical stone. Both protagonist and narrator are similarly silent on the 
imageless worship which was practised in the temple of Heracles/Melqart 
in Gadeira, as reported by Silius Italicus. 37 As Fleischer observes, the 
Paphian Aphrodite stands on the border between Greek and ‘eastern 
religion and representations of the gods. 38 In this too it forms a pair 
with the Io in Ninos. Both are liminal figures, on the border between 
Hellenic and non-Hellenic, thus neatly providing a frame for Apollonius’ 
journey outside the Greek world. 

Framing the journey to India with these scenes in which the authori- 
tative interpretation is withheld raises interpretation as an issue in the 
enclosed chapters. Readers are invited to assimilate themselves to the 
position of Hellenic interpreter which Apollonius holds while vicariously 
experiencing the foreign parts which are described in the course of the 
journey. The choice of figures is also significant in each case. The journey 
begins with a Hellenised description of a non-Greek goddess, raising 
the themes of foreign travel and encounters between Europe and Asia, 
and introducing both the subject matter (non-Greek cultures) and the 
framework through which they are viewed (Hellenism and syncretism). 
The statue of Aphrodite at the conclusion of Apollonius’ eastern journey 
returns both readers and characters to the more familiar centre, but does 
this through a figure who is herself a mixture of Greek and non-Greek. 
Apollonius and Damis have returned to the Greek world by the same 
path which the goddess took, from Syria to Paphos. 

At the temple of the two Heracleis in Gadeira, Apollonius again 
refuses to reveal his interpretation. On the pillars of gold and silver in 
this temple, resembling anvils (V 5), are inscriptions which are writ- 
ten oike Aryoimou; oike 'IvSikor; ypappaoiv, oike o’ion; ^up(3a^eiv 


36 Herodotus 1.105, followed by Pausanias 1.14.7. On this statue see Fleischer 1984:9. 

37 Silius Italicus 3.30-31. 

38 Fleischer 1984:9. 
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(“neither in Egyptian nor in Indian letters, nor in such as could be 
guessed ”). 39 Apollonius again refuses to reveal his knowledge, and the 
local priests likewise refuse to reveal theirs (ohdev ot iepeic AppaCov). 
Here, the familiar pattern of interpretation and counter-interpretation 
is replaced with silence and counter-silence. 

The most obvious effect of this refusal to read is to stress the mystery 
of the temple and its pillars . 40 Just as strange characters and indecipher- 
able words play a part in the magical practices described in the papyri, 
suggesting perhaps a language of the gods, or at any rate a language of 
power to which the physical world is forced to respond, so the unknown 
language here is not only a collection of signs but is able to exert a force 
on nature. The pillars are the bonds of earth and Ocean, which Heracles 
inscribed in the house of the Fates . 41 They prevent discord between the 
elements and preserve their love for each other . 42 

Apollonius’ silence, besides forming part of the ongoing contrast 
between the sage’s knowledge and the more limited knowledge of local 
priesthoods , 43 and varying the scenes of interpretive dialogues with a 
contest of hieratic silences, also suggests the recurring theme of the 
superiority of Greek understanding. The temple of Heracles at Gadeira 
was in fact a Phoenician temple of Melqart, though there is no direct 
reference to its origins in the account of Apollonius’ visit there . 44 What- 
ever the complexities of the ethnic identity of the temple, it is clear that 
it maintained traces of its Phoenician origins even in the imperial era . 45 


39 The last phrase, oike o’l'ou; ^i>|i|3oAETv, is odd if taken as “nor of any kind which 
he could decipher” as Conybeare does. Mumprecht’s rendering, “und auch nicht andern 
bekannten Aiphabeten einzureihen sind” or Christopher Jones’ “nor such as could be 
guessed” are better. Apollonius’ understanding of the inscription is presumably what 
he is forbidden to reveal by the Egyptian Heracles. 

40 On Pausanias’ use of silence in the context of the Mysteries see Eisner 1995:144-150. 

41 Heracles’ inscription of the altars resembles somewhat Palamedes’ account of his 
discovery of the alphabet ( Heroicus 33.10-11). The letters, he says, had previously lain 
in the house of the Fates and needed someone like himself to reveal them. 

42 Philostratus makes use here, of course, of the teaching of Empedocles on Love 
and Strife, as Mumprecht observes (1983:1079nl7). 

43 For instance his clash with the priests at the oracle of Trophonius (VIII 19) or the 
many occasions on which he reforms the rites of various temples. On the question of 
the historicity of Apollonius’ role as reformer see Bowie 1978:1688-1690. 

44 Its Phoenician origins are obliquely recalled by allusion to the Tyrian temple of 
Heracles/Melqart from which the temple at Gadeira was established. As Mumprecht 
notes, the gold and silver of the pillars recall those of the Tyrian temple in Herodotus’ 
description (Herodotus 2.44). 

45 On this temple in general see especially Fear 2005, who observes that the temple 
and its rituals ‘remained firmly Punic throughout the Roman period’ (320). 
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The priests here are presumably Phoenician, and although Philostratus 
praises Gadeira for its attempts at Hellenic culture (V 4), and though it 
is characterised as less benighted than its neighbours (V 7), it is never- 
theless far removed from Greece. Here again then, a scene of (refused) 
interpretations is used to contrast Greek and non-Greek understanding 
and to privilege the former. 

On each occasion when Apollonius refuses to give his interpretation of 
an object, it is an object of religious significance which is in question: the 
statues of Io and Aphrodite and the Pillars of Heracles. Besides allowing 
readers to make their own conjectures about what the relationship of 
the object to the narrative will be, as discussed above, this silence also 
leaves open the religious significance of the works described. The most 
obvious advantage of this is that such openness of possible significance 
creates a more powerful impression than any definite reading would be 
likely to. It is easier to create an aura of sanctity around a mystery than 
around an ordinary statement, whether presented symbolically or not, 
which can be questioned, countered, denied. 

Furthermore, this reticence in speaking about divinity is also evident 
in the anger which Philostratus has Apollonius show towards those who 
try to speak on such topics. When the sage rebukes a youth who has 
tried to write an encomium of Zeus, it is not simply that he has tried to 
achieve something beyond his own powers with which Apollonius finds 
fault, but that he has attempted something beyond any human being 
(IV 30). The expression of uncertainty about how to name particular 
gods had, of course, a long history in Greek religion and literature, 46 
but the denial of human ability to speak about Zeus is a more extreme 
position, implying a conception of divinity far removed from the human 
world. This sense of the remoteness of divinity may in fact represent the 
opinion of the historical Apollonius, or at least an opinion which had 
already been attributed to him. The only possible surviving fragment of 
his writings, a section of his Peri Thusidn , 47 states that only a sacrifice of 
pure thought is appropriate, stressing the perfection of the highest god. 
Though the surviving passage does not discuss how one should speak 
about this deity, a similar view to that of the Philostratean Apollonius 
on the ineffability of god would be quite compatible. 


46 See for instance Aeschylus Agamemnon 160fF. 

47 Porphyry De Abstinentia (On Abstinence from Animals ) 2.34; Eusebius, Praeparatio 
Evangelica 4.13. 
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Each of the episodes in which Apollonius’ interpretation is withheld 
is also concerned with objects of non-Greek origin. The ‘Io’ in old Ninos 
is in fact a local goddess, the Aphrodite of Paphos was adopted from 
Syria and the temple of Heracles at Gadeira is a temple of the Phoenician 
Melqart. If the withholding of interpretation is an invitation to readers 
to employ their own interpretive skills, then these scenes invite readers 
not simply to become interpreters but to become Hellenic interpreters 
of non-Hellenic material. Readers are invited to assimilate themselves 
to a Hellenic gaze which is able to understand non-Greeks better than 
they understand themselves. 

The withholding of interpretation, then, serves several purposes in the 
VA. It invites the text’s readers to employ their own interpretive skills, 
while at the same time maintaining a sense of mystery and meaning 
around the religious objects with which these episodes are concerned. 
In the case of the Io in Ninos and the Paphian Aphrodite it serves both 
as a frame to the journey to India and a cue to readers regarding the 
interpretation of the section of the text which they frame . 48 Finally the 
non-Greek nature of all of the items which are left uninterpreted is 
significant for the text’s positioning of its implied audience relative to 
the Hellenic and the non-Hellenic. 


Apollonius as Object of Interpretation 

Apollonius is made throughout the VA to function as an interpreter 
within the text. At the same time, however, he is often himself an 
object requiring interpretation, making remarks and prophecies in an 
oracular tone. The oracular can come quite close to the sophistic, and 
this type of language can easily be paralleled in Philostratus’ Lives of 
the Sophists, as has often been observed. As Anderson notes, “While 
all the trappings of the sophist can be transferred to Apollonius, a fair 
proportion will coincide with the normal attributes of the sage .” 49 It is 
not my concern here to attempt to disentangle the Philostratean addi- 
tions to the characterisation of Apollonius from whatever substrate of 
prephilostratean material is left. Rather, I would like to consider the 
effect of the representation of Apollonius as enigmatic interpreter. 


48 Whitmarsh (2004:423-439) sees the eastern journey in general as “a programmatic 
education in reading the miracle-working of Apollonius” (435). 

49 Anderson 1986:125. On the sophistic qualities of Apollonius see 124ff 
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Apollonius’ oracular tone can be heard, for instance, in his predic- 
tion regarding Nero’s attempt to cut the isthmus of Corinth: 6 oojctv 
ir\q yfjq xexpfiGexai, paAAov 8e oh (IV 24). 50 Or again, the same tone is 
found in the description of the Brahmins which Philostratus ‘quotes’: “I 
saw . . . Indian Brahmins living on the earth and not on it, and walled in 
without walls, and owning nothing or everything (III 15).” While Apol- 
lonius’ language is in itself enigmatic, the narrating voice intervenes on 
both occasions to clarify his meaning. This is, in fact, generally the case 
with the protagonist’s more enigmatic utterances. The ambiguity which 
could arise from the depiction of the text’s central interpretive voice as 
enigmatic is limited by the intervention of the narrator. 

Just as Apollonius’ refusals to interpret invite readers to make their 
own inferences about the meaning of the events and objects in the 
text, his oracular utterances can create a similar opportunity. When, 
for instance, Apollonius tells Damis that he will reappear to him in 
Dicaearchia alive, as he thinks, but that Damis will think him risen from 
the dead (d*; pev eyro oipou, ^covxa . . . oiq 8e on oTei, dvaPefh®Koxa, VII 
41), he both foreshadows his escape and leaves open other possibili- 
ties. It is possible at this point that he will reappear to Damis after his 
death, as he does in fact appear to an unnamed young philosopher at 
the conclusion of the VA (VIII 31), and that he will then be living only 
in a metaphorical sense, alive after death. A martyrdom in the man- 
ner of Socrates at the hands of Domitian is not an unlikely narrative 
option, and if uncertainty about Apollonius’ death actually existed as 
Philostratus claims (VIII 30), even the interested reader may have had 
no certain information. 

There is a tension throughout the VA between clarity and an oracular 
tone in the representation of Apollonius’ language. This tension is evident 
already in the initial description of his style. While the narrating voice 
is careful to define his moderate degree of Atticism and the brevity 
and “adamantine” quality of his teaching (I 17), he is also said to speak 
cocraep £K xp (71080c (“as if from a tripod”). 51 In addition to suggesting 
the authority with which Apollonius speaks, the phrase also gives an 
impression of a riddling voice, or more specifically of a Delphic one. 


50 The theme of cutting the Isthmus appears with some frequency in Second Sophis- 
tic literature. The Pseudo-Lucianic Nero , possibly by the author of the VA, deals with 
this topic. On the dialogue see Whitmarsh 1999a. On Herodes Atticus’ intentions of 
undertaking the same project see Lives of the Sophists 551-552. 

51 On the mantic quality of sophists’ language see Lives of the Sophists 480-481. 
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This association with the oracle of Apollo, appropriate on the basis 
of Apollonius’ name as well as his character, is obliquely reiterated at 
his first meeting with Damis. Here, in response to Damis’ offer to act as 
interpreter of the languages of the countries through which Apollonius 
intends to travel, the sage replies that he knows all human languages. 
When Damis is surprised at this, Apollonius says: “Do not be surprised 
if I know all the languages of men”, oi8a yap 8q xat baa auojttoaiv 
avBpomot (“for I know also the things which men do not say”) (I 
19). 52 Though the language is different, the claim to understand what 
men do not say recalls the similar claim made by the Delphic oracle 
in response to Croesus’ testing in Herodotus: 53 oi8a 8' eytb \|/appon x’ 
apiBpov Kai pexpa Ba^aaaqi;, / xat Koxpob aimqgi Kai oh cpcovehvxoi; 
aKohro (“I know the number of the sands and the measure of the sea, 
and I understand the mute and hear the one who does not speak”, 
Herodotus 1.47). 

On these two occasions at least, Apollonius is portrayed not only with 
an oracular character, but with a specifically Delphic one. His delivery 
of his final, posthumous oracle in hexameters is likewise reminiscent 
of an oracle. Like Delphi in the Greek world, Apollonius functions in 
the text as the interpretive centre-point, and like Delphi, he too calls 
on the interpretive skills of the reader/enquirer. 54 

Furthermore, the situation in which the oracle is delivered in Herodo- 
tus is also significant for the passage in which it is recalled in the VA. 
The oracle is spoken as part of the establishment of the authority of 
Delphi, not only within the Greek world but also beyond. Like Croesus, 
the character addressed in the VA passage, Damis, is a non-Greek. The 
Herodotean passage in which the oracle is given is part of the educa- 
tion of Croesus and his transformation from an ignorant but powerful 
ruler to a person without royal power but with greater insight. Similarly, 
Damis’ education/Hellenisation is beginning in this scene. 

The dual nature of Apollonius as both interpreter and as object of 
interpretation resembles his dual role as both pilgrim and object of 


52 For other parallels to Apollonius’ ability to understand people’s inner thoughts, 
see Mumprecht 1983:1034n69. 

53 How and Wells (1912:73) aptly compare Pindar, Pythian 9.44ff. 

54 For a comic version of the interpreter in need of interpretation see Life of Aesop 
G85, where the Samians call for a second interpreter of prodigies to interpret the pro- 
digiously ugly Aesop who has been called in as interpreter. 
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pilgrimage. 55 Just as readers become vicarious pilgrims by reading 
of Apollonius’ journeys and become pilgrims to Apollonius himself 
by reading about him, 56 they become interpreters both by following, 
extending and imagining the protagonist’s interpretations and by apply- 
ing their interpretive skills to him. These two dualities (pilgrim/ object 
of pilgrimage, interpreter/ object of interpretation) are closely related to 
each other, and are combined, for instance, in the narrative of Apollo- 
nius’ return to Greece after his journey to India. Apollonius, returning 
from his travels, wonders at (Baupdaou) and interprets the Paphian 
Aphrodite. Sailing to Ionia he is wondered at himself (Borupa^opevov) 
among those who honour wisdom (III 58), becoming both the object 
of interpretation and an object of pilgrimage. 


Apollonius as Theorist of Interpretation 

In addition to the scenes discussed above, in which interpretation is nar- 
rativised through Apollonius and the other characters whom he meets, 
the VA contains two major scenes in which its protagonist theorises 
about interpretation. Some aspects of these passages were discussed early 
last century in Ella Birmelin’s article, “Die kunsttheoretischen Gedanken 
in Philostrats Apollonios”. Birmelin’s focus, as her title announces, was 
almost entirely on Apollonius’/Philostratus’ theoretical statements on 
art in the discussions of mimesis (II 22) and phantasia (VI 19), and she 
attempted in particular to determine the sources on which Philostratus 
drew. 57 While Birmelin’s study addresses this one, important part of the 
interpretive concerns of the VA, the theoretical discussion of art theory 
remains only one aspect of the text’s broader hermeneutic interest. 
Philostratus’ sage is also concerned with the interpretation of other 
objects, such as dreams, omens and the natural world. All of these are 
objects of his interpretive gaze, and are best considered together. 58 The 


55 On the “hagiographic twist” which turns Apollonius from pilgrim to object of 
pilgrimage see Eisner 1997:27-28. 

56 Eisner 1997:28. 

57 Her conclusion is that Philostratus draws in these passages on Peripatetic and Aca- 
demic teachings, the latter as represented by Antiochus (1933:414). As Watson observes, 
“Birmelin ... for the most part ignores the possibility of Stoic influences”, probably in 
reaction to B. Schweitzers attempt to trace this influence in the VA (1925:28-132). On 
phantasia in Philostratus and beyond see Watson 1994:4765-4810. 

58 Birmelin does, however, acknowledge that the scenes in which art objects appear 
and are interpreted are also relevant to an understanding of the text’s art theory 
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two passages which Birmelin selects are, however, certainly the most 
important in the text for theory of interpretation, and it will be best 
to begin with a discussion of them. More recently, these passages have 
been discussed as ‘implizite Poetologie’ by Thomas Schirren. 59 1 am in 
agreement with Schirren in seeing these passages as important within 
the text as a whole and as part of its reflection on its own practice of 
representation. Our readings differ, however, when it comes to what is 
being said about interpretation in these passages, as will become clear 
in what follows. 

I. Mimesis 60 

While Apollonius and Damis wait in a temple to meet the king in Taxila, 
the sage begins a discussion of painting (II 22). Partly, this serves as 
a further piece of characterisation of Apollonius, showing him phil- 
osophising in the quiet moments of his travels. This type of learned 
digression occurs frequently, of course, throughout the VA, and is often 
presented in dialogue form as it is here. 61 In this instance, the discussion 
follows on neatly from the descriptions of the bronze tablets depicting 
Alexander and Porus (II 20) and returns to these in its conclusion (II 
22), forming a small ring-composition. 62 

As Birmelin observed, Apollonius’ statements here draw heavily on 
Aristotle’s discussion of mimesis in the Poetics. To say, however, that it 
is nothing but’ a repetition of Aristotle’s theory of mimesis 63 neglects 
the differences of emphasis in Philostratus’/ Apollonius’ version of the 
theory. The most striking difference between the two is the much greater 


(1933:151-152). A further limitation of Birmelin’s study, as Eisner observes, is “its 
refusal to link the VA with any reference to the Imagines” (2000b:256nl6). Given the 
focus of the present study, the Imagines cannot be considered in detail, but only in so 
far as they illuminate the VA. 

59 Schirren 2005:272-285. 

60 On ideas of mimesis in the classical period and their modern reception: Halliwell 
2002 . 

61 See for instance the discussion of the (probably imaginary) poet Damophyle (I 30) 
(on whom see Jones 2001:197-198); or the discussion of the religious significance of 
altitude (II 5). 

62 These representations of Alexander and Porus themselves form a larger ring- 
composition with the statues of these figures described as Apollonius departs after his 
stay with Phraotes (II 42), forming a frame around the episode. On ring-composition 
in the Imagines see J. Eisner 2000b; and in the Heroicus : Beschorner 1999:212-214. 

63 “Es dfirfte schon im Laufe der Betrachtung klar geworden sein, dafi die philostra- 
tische Abhandlung fiber Malerei nichts anderes wiedergibt als die Mimesistheorie der 
aristotelischen Poetik” (Birmelin 1933:178-179). 
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stress which Philostratus places on the role of the viewer. It seems 
impossible to be certain whether this is Philostratus’ own innovation 
or a development of the Aristotelean theory which he has borrowed 
from a previous writer. 64 

Discussing images in the clouds such as centaurs and goat-deer, 
wolves and horses, Apollonius rejects the idea that these are works 
of divine mimesis drawn by a god. Rather, he argues that even in an 
object where there is no intention to present an image, a viewer can 
still discern one. This, he says, is because “we have a mimetic faculty 
by nature which arranges and creates [the figures]” (fipaq 8e cpnoei 
to piprixiKov exovxai; avappuBpi^eiv xe auxa kou Jtoieiv, II 22). The 
statement that human beings possess a mimetic faculty by nature is, of 
course, straight from the Poetics (1448b20-l), but the emphasis on the 
viewer’s exercise of this faculty which Philostratus/ Apollonius describes 
is quite unlike Aristotle. Though Aristotle does discuss the pleasure of 
the viewer as a pleasure in recognising what the items in a representation 
are (1448b 15), this is described as an inferential exercise (pavBdveiv 
xai on^oyi^eoBai, 1448bl6) rather than a separate mimetic act. 65 
Furthermore, Philostratus/ Apollonius also describes this internal mimetic 
faculty in terms of one of the other innate, creative activities which 
Aristotle claims for humanity: that of rhythm (1448b20-21). Human 
beings, Apollonius states, having a mimetic faculty by nature, rear- 
range and create (avappuBpi^eiv xe oruxa kou Jtoieiv) the figures seen 
in the clouds. 66 In short, Philostratus’ careful choice of words here 
implies, through evocation of Aristotle and difference from him, that 
all of the faculties of creative activity are also present in an equally 


64 Birmelin speculates that it may have been the teaching of the peripatetic school 
(1933:179-180). 

65 By equating the recognition of the contents of a representation with the exercise 
of the mimetic faculty, Birmelin finds already in Aristotle the theory that the viewer 
interprets art through a second act of mimesis (1933:174-175). Though Aristotle does 
indeed argue that a person’s first learning in childhood is through mimesis (1448b5-9), 
this does not necessarily mean that he considers all learning to be mimetic, or the par- 
ticular ‘learning’ by which one interprets a representation. Even if the viewer’s activity 
were considered mimetic in Aristotle, the emphasis in Philostratus is quite different. 
While the Poetics focuses almost entirely on the activity of the creator of representa- 
tions, the Philostratean passage puts new emphasis on the role of the interpreter of an 
existing representation. 

66 The compound dvappuGgi^eiv is apparently a hapax. The prefix ava- may signify 
an increase in existing rhythmic/orderly qualities (LSJ s.v. ocva F2) or the notion of 
“repetition or improvement” (F3), that is, that the existing order is repeated and/or 
improved upon in the mind of the viewer. 
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creative process of reception. So much so, in fact, that to gigrirtKov 
(“the mimetic faculty”) can create and interpret images where none 
were intended at all. 

Following this part of the discussion, and apparently turning to 
address Damis’ initial definition of graphic art as the mixing and deploy- 
ment of colours, Apollonius introduces a new point, the importance of 
previous knowledge in viewing (II 22). A single colour, he says, can be 
enough to represent multi-coloured objects, so that an Indian drawn in 
white will still seem black to those who do not look ignorantly (xoTq ye 
gq dvoriTOK opdknv). The important factor, he says, is prior knowledge of 
the objects depicted. The first examples which he uses after the example 
of an Indian person are again animals but these are followed by a mythic 
one, Ajax. As Birmelin observes, the viewer once again repeats the action 
of the artist, imagining the madness of Ajax, in order to identify the 
picture. 67 One has first to have taken an image of Ajax into one’s mind 
and considered the likelihood that having killed the cattle in Troy he 
would plan to kill himself. Here again, the concerns of the VA overlap 
with those of the Imagines. There too the concern is with instruction in 
how to view, and identifying which mythic story a painting represents 
is considered a significant part of educated viewing. 68 

The example of Ajax serves to extend the discussion of mimesis from 
that of the immediate objects of perception to characters of myth/his- 
tory. These are depicted not by reference to a perceived object but dx; 
eiKoc, “according to probability”. This too is adapted from the Poetics 
(1451al2, 1456a24). 69 As in Philostratus’/Apollonius’ remarks on mimesis 
and the role of the interpreter, here too Aristotle’s ideas are developed 
rather than simply quoted. It is implied in the Poetics that the viewer’s 
prior knowledge is called into play in recognising what a work of art 
represents, 70 but this knowledge is not the focus of Aristotle’s attention 
as it is the focus of Philostratus’, nor is the importance of knowledge 


67 Birmelin 1933:166. 

68 On the Imagines as instruction in viewing see the proem and passim , and Eisner 
1995:28-39. On the representation of the viewing process in the Imagines see Michel 
1974:457-466. 

69 As Birmelin observes (1933:166). In the Imagines’ proem also, one of the most 
valuable features of painting is said to be its contribution to knowledge of the actions 
and appearance of heroes (fipdwov s'pya kou ei'8r|). 

70 For instance Poetics 1448bl5: 5ta yap xouto xalponcn xd.c etKovai; opcbvxei;, 
oxt at>|i(3alv£i Gecoponvxai; pavGaveiv Kai atAXoyll^eaGai xl eKaaxov, oiov oxt obxoi; 
ekeTvoi;. The sudden appearance of masculine pronouns (obxoi; ekeivoi;) at the end of 
the sentence implies that we are to think of recognition of a person rather than thing. 
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of myth prominent, in this passage of the Poetics at least . 71 This focus 
on paideia is typical both of Philostratus and of his age. It is the pepai- 
deumenoi who “perceive not without nous”, and proper viewing, by 
implication, requires the sort of education which is the stated purpose 
of the Imagines. While then, the interpretive-mimetic faculty is natural 
(ek (puoecDc), it cannot function effectively on the majority of ancient 
art without education in myth. 

Prior knowledge, both of ordinary objects and of the characters and 
events of myth, also functions as a kind of control on the free play 
of the mimetic faculty (to pqniTtKov). Unlike a person admiring the 
goat-deer in the clouds, the viewer of an artwork interprets (ideally at 
least) as a member of a shared community of paideia, the community of 
“those who view not without nous ”. 72 The interpretive ideal combines the 
exercise of the mimetic faculty and the application of prior knowledge 
both of the world and of myth. 

Unlike the section of the Poetics on which Philostratus is drawing, 
Apollonius’ and Damis’ discussion deals only with visual art and not 
with literature. The question arises then, whether these ideas can be 
applied to literary interpretation as well. For the most part they can 
be. While the examples used in proving the points cannot be directly 
applied to the written and spoken word (the cloud-figures, the colour- 
less drawings), the two major conclusions, namely that the mimetic 
faculty is also active in interpreting art and that this is conditioned by 
prior knowledge of sensory objects and myth, are equally applicable 
to any mimetic art. If visual and verbal art function in similar ways, 
as Aristotle assumes in the Poetics 73 and as Philostratus himself does 
elsewhere , 74 then readers and listeners, like viewers, will play this active 


As Lucas notes in his commentary on the Poetics (1968:73), “the figure recognized must 
in most cases have been a mythological one”. 

71 The issue of knowledge of myth is, of course, raised elsewhere in the Poetics, for 
instance in the somewhat surprising claim that the traditional plots of tragedy are only 
known to a few ( 145 lb25— 26). It is not, though, so central a concern for Aristotle as 
it is in the VA. 

72 Similarly in the Imagines, as Michel observes, the image without myth would 
remain only a source of naive wonder (1974:458-459). 

73 Birmelin notes the connection of visual art and poetry already in Aristotle 
(1933:172). 

74 See, once again, the proem to the Imagines. Both arts, as Michel notes, describe 
and create the images of myth (1974:466). The interplay of verbal and visual art in the 
Imagines is far too complex to be discussed here. In addition to Eisner 1995 and 2000b, 
and Michel 1974 see also Beall 1993; Thein 2002; Schonberger 1995:157-175 and the 
introduction to Schonberger-Kalinka 1968; Leach 2000; Bryson 1994. 
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and (ideally for Philostratus) educated role in creating the meaning of 
a literary work. If this is the case, then this creative and educated role 
will be the one expected of readers of Philostratus’ own works too, 
and it is in fact a fair description of the demands placed on readers by 
these allusive texts. 

Before leaving the discussion of mimesis, something must be said 
about the presentation of these ideas. The interpretation of interpreta- 
tion, like that of more tangible objects, is presented by Philostratus as a 
dialogue. The Platonic precedent for the choice of dialogue form is clear, 
and is an important contribution, here and elsewhere, to the Socratic 
characterisation of the sage. As with the material derived from Aristotle, 
however, the use to which the material is put in the VA is not the same 
as in its original context. The pattern of incorrect interpretation by 
Damis followed by Apollonius’ correction is present here as in the scenes 
discussed above, and with similar implications for the construction of 
Greek identity as essentially clear-sighted and philosophical. Further- 
more, the choice of dialogue form can be seen to echo structurally the 
ideas which are put forward. We are told that interpretation is a creative 
process with borders set by paideia. The dialogue dramatises that same 
creative process and is generically defined within the same tradition of 
paideia. The form, in other words, exemplifies the content. 75 

II. Phantasia 

Corresponding to the discussion of mimesis between Damis and Apol- 
lonius in Taxila is another dialogue in the second half of the VA dealing 
with phantasia (VI 19). In the latter debate, as in the former, Apollo- 
nius argues against a barbarian interlocutor about the nature of artistic 
production and reception. Both scenes follow the common pattern of 
an incorrect followed by a correct interpretation. Both discussions are 
carried out in terminology from Greek philosophical traditions, despite 
the exotic setting and characters. Both also contain an attempted reduc- 
tio ad absurdum by one of the speakers, making reference to the gods. 
In the discussion of mimesis, Apollonius ironically suggests to Damis 
that god is a painter (^roypdtpoi; onv 6 9eoc;, II 22). In the later discus- 
sion of how the gods should be represented, Thespesion responds to 


75 The choice of dialogue form is a relatively popular one among Second Sophistic 
authors: the dialogues of Lucian present a conspicuous example, as do the Heroicus 
and the Pseudo-Lucianic Nero. 
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Apollonius’ defence of Greek anthropomorphism by asking whether 
Phidias or Praxiteles had gone to Olympus and seen the gods in order 
to represent them (VI 19), or whether some other influence guided their 
creation (p exepov xi fiv, o ecpiaxp anxoxx; xa> jtA,dxxeiv). 

Thespesion’s question leads neatly into Apollonius’ exposition of the 
nature and action of phantasia. This he describes as something full 
of wisdom (peoxov ye oocpiai; rcpaypa), and as a wiser craftsperson 
than mimesis oocpcoxepa pipfiaecoq Sripioupyoi;). 76 While mimesis, he 
says, depicts what it has seen, phantasia depicts what it has not seen 
as well (pippou; pev yap Sripionpyrioei, o ei8ev, cpavxaoia 8e xai o pq 
ei8ev, VI 19). The kcu, as Birmelin stresses, is important, indicating 
that phantasia depicts both what it has seen and what it has not. 77 Its 
sphere of operation both encompasses that of mimesis and goes beyond 
it. How phantasia depicts what has not been seen is stated more fully 
in the following (“nicht leicht verstandliche”) 78 yap-clause: imo0f|oexai 
yap abxo npoq xqv avatpopav xob ovxo:;, (VI 19). “It will present [its 
unseen object] by reference to what is”. The major difficulty of this clause 
lies in the significance of xob Svxoc. Birmelin takes this to mean what 
phantasia has already seen (“was sie schon sah”), so that phantasia, like 
mimesis in the earlier theoretical discussion, produces images of what 
it has not seen by reference to what it has. 79 In interpreting this way, 
Birmelin argues against Schweitzer’s translation of this phrase as “das 
wirklich Seiende”. 80 Watson, however, translates similarly to Schweitzer 
(“by referring to the standard of the perfect reality”), 81 seeing in the 
phrase “a deliberate echo of Timaeus 27e”. 82 Given the strong Platonic 
associations for the phrase xo ov, the growing dominance of Pla- 
tonism in Philostratus’ period and the popularity of the Timaeus in 
particular, it is difficult not to see a Platonic significance in the phrase 
here, and thus to follow the interpretation/translation of Schweitzer 
and Watson. Phantasia is then contrasted with mimesis in a second 
respect: while shock can “knock out” mimesis (pipqoiv pev jtoA,A*XKi<; 


76 Cf. the emphasis placed on the sophia of artists and painters in the proem to the 
Imagines and on this topic Michel 1974. 

77 Birmelin 1933:395. One might also translate even what it has not’. 

78 Birmelin 1933:396. 


Birmelin 1933:396. 
Schweitzer 2000:110; 
Watson 1994:4768. 
Watson 1994:4792. 


Birmelin 1933:396. 
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eKKpoijev etc7iAriqic), nothing can knock out phantasia, which proceeds 
undisturbed (aveKjrA,r|KTO<;) to its goal. 

In the contrast drawn here between mimesis and phantasia, mimesis 
takes on a more limited meaning than that which it was given in the 
earlier discussion dedicated to it. While in the earlier dialogue, mimesis 
had produced representations of the possible as well as of actually exist- 
ing things, it is limited here to what can be seen and can be imitated 
directly. 83 There was also no hint of its tendency to eKrcWiqiq in the earlier 
discussion, though the representation of the gods was not the primary 
focus. As in the earlier dialogue, however, both the process of creation 
on the part of the artist and the process of interpretation or reception 
of an image (or absence of an image) are discussed. Just as in the earlier 
scene Apollonius discussed the free play of mimesis, using the example 
of viewing clouds, in the argument with Thespesion he argues that it 
would be better to have no image in a temple and to allow worshippers 
to form their own mental images of divinity, rather than to use therio- 
morphic images. Furthermore, this purely mental representation, he 
states, would be more powerful than artistic representation (dvocypacpet 
yap xx p yvcopp kou avcmmouTou Sriptoupytat; Kpeixxov, VI 19). The 
Egyptians, he says, by representing the gods as animals, deprive them 
both of visual beauty and of symbolic suggestiveness (hpeit; 8e acpfippoBe 
toix; 0eoxx; kou to 6paa0ou koc^ioh; kou to {movoeta0ou). 

Both scenes, then, despite the differences and contradictions between 
them, show an interest in the purely internal functioning of the imagina- 
tive or image-making faculty. As Watson observes of the discussion of 
phantasia, there is a movement “from the praise of art which is based 
on mental vision to the exaltation of the mental vision itself, even if, 
or especially when, it does not issue in art”. 84 Despite the differences 
between the two dialogues, and whether the important faculty should 
be called mimesis or phantasia, Philostratus/ Apollonius is consistent in 


83 As Birmelin already observed (1933:399). Watson takes the “doubtful consistency 
of [Philostratus’] views on mimesis” as indication of “importation without assimilation” 
(1994:4769). Inconsistency in itself is certainly not a strong argument for unoriginal- 
ity, but given the similarity of Philostratus’/ Apollonius’ theorising to views present in 
Cicero’s Orator in particular and to other earlier authors (see Watson 1994:4769-4784), 
the contradictions between the two dialogues offer some extra support for Watson’s 
conclusion. More recently, however, Verity Platt (forthcoming) has argued that the 
differences between these scenes should be read as a development of ideas rather than 
as simple contradiction. 

84 Watson 1994:4768. 
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stressing the active role of the viewer/interpreter, and the independence 
of the faculties involved, to the point that they are allowed to work 
even without a definite external object. Watson is again correct in see- 
ing the connection between these ideas and Philostratus’/ Apollonius’ 
ranking of verbal over visual art in the comparison between the Zeus 
of Homer and of Phidias (IV 7). As a less ‘earthbound’ art, literature is 
considered superior to painting. It is “a product of the mind and not 
tied to material place or time.” 85 

Both dialogues also combine artistic and religious themes. This, of 
course, is not surprising, given the character of the text’s protagonist and 
the religious purpose of the majority of ancient art. 86 It is also in keeping 
with the examples of visual art mentioned in the VA as a whole, which 
are most often of a religious nature. Apollonius is, after all, depicted as 
a visitor of temples and shrines rather than of galleries. 87 This emphasis 
on the viewing of religious objects influences the type of viewing which 
Apollonius is shown practising. While it was quite possible to apply 
realist/illusionist viewing to cult statues, as Pausanias demonstrates, 88 
the natures of both object and viewer lead to a dominance of religious 
modes of viewing, in particular the symbolic. 

In the text’s theoretical passages, however, this type of viewing is 
barely mentioned, being suggested only in Apollonius’ reference to the 
attributes with which the gods are depicted, such as the sky, seasons 
and stars by which Zeus is accompanied (VI 19). The scenes in which 
interpretation is represented show a different emphasis, more often lean- 
ing to the symbolic. In the Imagines similarly there is a discrepancy, 
though a different one, between viewing as theorised and viewing as 
practised. There, art is justified in the proem on the grounds of its ability 
to represent heroes and of its symmetry, through which it participates 
in logos. The paintings actually described in the course of the text deal 
with a great range of themes other than heroes, and are only occasionally 
praised for their symmetry, yet are still evidently regarded as worthy 
of the sophist-persona’s interest and rhetoric. In both the VA and the 
Imagines, interpretive practice exceeds interpretive theory. 


85 Watson 1994:4769. On the image of Phidias in antiquity see Mannlein-Robert 
2003:45-67. 

86 For attempts to redress the neglect of religious and ritual elements in the modern 
study of ancient art, see Eisner 1996:515 and Gordon 1979. 

87 On the historical Apollonius and visiting shrines, see Bowie 1978:1688-1690. 

88 See Eisner 1996:522-523 on the coexistence of symbolic and realist modes of 
viewing. 
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In the discussion of mimesis in particular, Apollonius outlines a 
type of viewing which sounds closer to that of the Imagines than that 
practised in the VA. The pleasure of viewing, as it is represented in this 
dialogue, lies in the action of a receptive mimesis and in recognition 
of the object of the representation. This is much more like the type of 
viewing seen in the Imagines than the symbolic viewing typical of the 
VA. The interest apparent in the Imagines in the limits of realist view- 
ing 89 does, moreover, also appear in the VA, in the story of the youth in 
love with the Cnidian Aphrodite (VI 40). 90 While the sophist-persona of 
the Imagines plays with the possibility of eliding the boundary between 
reality and representation, as for instance in his address to the figures 
in the painting in “Hunters” ( Imagines 1.28), Apollonius, in the episode 
of the Cnidian Aphrodite, reinforces this same boundary, reforming 
the eyes of the Cnidians (otpBaA.po'Ui; . . . StopBcoaopat, VI 40). 91 The 
error of the man who wishes to marry the statue of Aphrodite is an 
error of visuality. Apollonius, as a more skilled and stable interpreter 
and viewer, is able to correct him. Apollonius and the deluded Cnidan, 
however, share the view that the statue of a god is that god, and 
Apollonius’ advice consequently focuses on the transgression of the 
boundary between human and divine rather than that between reality 
and representation. This same identification of divinity and image is 
evident in another of the Tyanean’s rebukes, to a merchant who trades 
in statues (V 20). This is far removed from the sophist of the Imagines 
who can be (or pretend to be) misled by an image into thinking it is 
a reality, and quickly correct himself, making the ‘mistake’ part of the 
play of interpretation. 


Conclusion: the interpretive ideal in the VA 

Acuity of interpretation is a central part of the ideal embodied in the 
character of Apollonius. Through the foregrounding of interpretation, by 


89 See, for instance, the play with representation and reality in the description of 
Narcissus ( Imagines 1.24). On Philostratus’ play with the limits of representation: 
Eisner 1995:28-39. 

90 Bowie sees Philostratus’ association of this story with Apollonius as “a jeu d’esprif 
(1994:192), and indeed he can hardly have expected readers to take it as an event which 
actually happened to Apollonius. There may still, however, be more to the episode than 
just playfulness. 

91 See also on this episode Gordon 1979:16-17. 
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the occasional suppression of interpretation and sometimes by leaving 
interpretive space for readers, the text invites its audience to emulate the 
protagonist as far as possible in the application of their own interpretive 
faculties. The passages in which interpretation is treated theoretically 
reflect this same hermeneutic interest. Apollonius’ interpretations, 
despite their variety and the range of objects with which they are con- 
cerned, are characterised by a few main traits. They make reference to a 
broad context and tradition, in particular the traditions of Greek paideia, 
and they are free from fearful self-interest, a characteristic associated 
with barbarian characters by Philostratus as it is by Heliodorus. 

As Whitmarsh has observed, the narratorial persona is assimilated to 
the subject, Apollonius . 92 Through the text’s cues to emulate the interpre- 
tive practices of Apollonius, readers too are urged to assimilate them- 
selves to the protagonist. Given the VA’s hermeneutic self-consciousness 
and the detail with which it presents and implies an interpretive ideal, 
it is legitimate to consider what sort of reading of the text would be 
produced by applying to it its own interpretive cues. 


An Apollonian Reading of the VA? 

So how does the text invite its readers to approach it? Firstly and most 
importantly it encourages its readers to be active in their re-imagining 
and understanding of it. In the discussions of mimesis and phantasia, 
despite the differences between the two dialogues, one striking point of 
commonality is the emphasis placed on the active role of the viewer or 
interpreter in understanding and appreciating the object of interpreta- 
tion. Readers’ own mimetic faculties must be active to experience the 
text. The dialogue on mimesis, moreover, also suggested the necessity of 
prior knowledge for the understanding of mimetic art, and in particular 
knowledge of Greek tradition. This too is a requirement for readers of 
the VA, where both the narrating voice and characters within the text 


92 2004:424. See also 431: “Overall, the narrator presents himself as an enlightened, 
if unconventional, educator of young acolytes; and this is clearly another point of con- 
vergence between the narrator’s representation of himself and of Apollonius”. As Whit- 
marsh also observes (2004:433), readers are encouraged to resist astonishment (BatSpa 
and eKjiXri^n;). This is evidently related to the avoidance of fear in the interpretation 
of dreams and omens. The ideal interpreter should be unemotional in both instances. 
Here too there is a strong contrast with the Imagines, where the sophist-persona con- 
tinually produces emotional and emotive readings of the images which he views, and 
reads himself into the pictures. 
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continually make allusions to Hellenic literature and history, generally 
with considerable subtlety As Birmelin observes at the end of her dis- 
cussion of Philostratean mimesis, Philostratus sees aesthetic pleasure in 
a form of recognition/perception (“in einer Form der Erkenntnis”). 93 
Beyond simply recognising the characters and events evoked in the 
text, however, whether in the main narrative or obliquely in the form of 
forerunners and parallels, readers are expected to follow the integration 
of Apollonius into Hellenic tradition and his validation by means of that 
same tradition. Though Philostratus undoubtedly draws on Aristotle in 
the formation of the aesthetics represented in the VA, the text which he 
produces is quite different to anything Aristotle imagined. 

The necessity of Hellenic paideia on the reader’s part is accompanied 
by an invitation to adopt a Hellenic viewpoint on the world through 
which Apollonius moves. The interpretive processes of Apollonius as 
narrativised in the VA invariably operate within a Hellenic framework, 
and the interpretive processes of readers of the text itself must func- 
tion similarly. Just as Apollonius brings to bear a variety of discourses 
(religious, literary, historical, art-historical’), 94 on the objects of inter- 
pretation, so readers are required to apply a similar range to the VA. 
Readers may not be able to emulate Apollonius by performing miracles 
or traveling to India to study with the Brahmins, but they can vicariously 
undertake his pilgrimage and emulate his interpretive skills, both by 
following the protagonist’s interpretation and by interpreting Apollonius 
himself. Furthermore, given the way in which Philostratus/ Apollonius 
privileges written texts over visual ones (IV 7), the written account of 
Apollonius’ travels is presumably as superior to visual representations 
of the sage as the Zeus of Homer is to that of Phidias. 

In so far as the hermeneutic cues to readers fall within the sphere of 
realistic’ mimesis, what is required of readers is relatively straightfor- 
ward. As has often been observed, however, the arguments put forward 
in the VA concerning interpretation are not entirely consistent. 95 There 
is a tension between the accounts offered of mimesis and phantasia, and 
the scenes where interpretation is presented in narrative form contain 
both a realist mode of viewing and a ritualistic or symbolic mode. These 


93 Birmelin 1933:180. 

94 On the danger of anachronism in assuming the existence of an ancient discourse 
of art history in the modern sense see Gordon 1979:7-8. 

95 For example Watson 1994:4769. 
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mixed interpretive cues raise several questions. Firstly, is the image of 
Apollonius to be understood as one created by mimesis or by phantasm? 
That is, is it to be taken as a mimetic image of the ‘real’ Apollonius as 
far as Philostratus was able to represent him on the basis of his sources, 
or is it an image produced by phantasia “by referring to the standard of 
the perfect reality ”? 96 Though phantasia is only discussed with reference 
to the production of images of the gods, the discussion does not rule 
out its application to an idealised figure of mortal origin. Furthermore 
Apollonius’ divine nature as Proteus and the fact that he was given 
heroic honours also appear to qualify him for treatment by this faculty 
rather than by simple mimesis . 97 The Heroicus also supports such an 
assumption, as the Phoenician claims to ‘see’ the heroes described by 
the Vinetender . 98 

The question of whether to consider the VA’s portrait of Apollo- 
nius mimetic or phantastic returns us to one of the central and most 
discussed enigmas of this enigmatic text: the question of its status as 
fiction or biography. The same applies to the prompts to both realistic 
and symbolic reading. While the VA undoubtedly presents itself as a 
realistic representation of a particular life, displaying historiographical 
and biographical features , 99 it is also an idealising portrait, which at 
some points at least seems more suited to a symbolic than a realistic 
reading. It is not necessary, fortunately, to argue for one side of the 
realistic/symbolic or mimetic/phantastic dichotomies in approaching 
the text, any more than it is necessary to categorise it as either pure 
biography or a novelistic text. The mixed signals on how to interpret 
the text cannot be reconciled any more than the VA can be assigned to 
one genre. These mixed signals are an integral part of the work, and as 
Whitmarsh observes, the array of narrative techniques which it employs 
are there “precisely because the narrative sites itself in the midst of the 
complex battle to interpret the phenomenon of holy men ”. 100 Attempting 


96 Watson’s translation of 7tpoi; try avacpopav xon ovtoi; (VI 18; Watson 1994:4768). 

97 On Apollonius as hero see Jones 2004. 

98 Though the term phantasia is not used in the Heroicus, the act of mentally seeing 
an ideal which has not Seen physically perceived clearly fits the description of phantasia 
given by Apollonius. 

99 On the historiographic stance of the VA’s narrator see Bowie 1978:1652-1671; 
Whitmarsh 2004:424-430 and on the VA as “an exemplary portrait of an ideal life” 
Eisner 1997:22. 

100 Whitmarsh 2004:435. 
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to sketch an Apollonian reading of the text ends in a range of possible 
readings. Despite the dominance of Apollonius’ interpretive voice, read- 
ers are left with a remarkable amount of freedom as to how they will 
approach the text, which of its hermeneutic cues they will follow, and 
the reading or readings to which this will lead. 



IRONY VERSUS EULOGY. 

THE VITA APOLLONII AS METABIOGRAPHICAL FICTION* 
Thomas Schirren 


The Ancient and the Modern Reader 

Readers of the Vita Apollonii must take some time to follow the life of 
the hero, since along the way they are informed of many other curiosi- 
ties which the narrator expounds with a certain Fabulierlust, as a 19th 
century German scholar would have remarked. Modern scholarship 
explains the extent of this material by reference to Flavius Philostratus’ 
profession as a sophist in imperial Rome, in the circle of the Empress 
Julia Domna. As she is said to have had a special interest in rhetorically 
well composed texts (prixopiKoi Aoym. I 3), the reader should expect all 
the rhetorical versatility and refinement of a top sophist showing his 
art at its best. This sophistry, however, has also often caused feelings of 
ambivalence, as can be seen in the judgment of Eduard Meyer: 

So bleibt sein [sc. Philostrats] Buch ein hofisch beeinflufites journalis- 
tisches Machwerk, das mit allem Raffinement der sophistischen Kunst 
ausgestattet ist und durch Verbindung der auf das gebildete Publikum 
berechneten unterhaltenden und belehrenden Ziige und des utopischen 
Reiseromans mit der philosophisch-theologischen Haupttendenz einen 
unbefriedigenden Mischcharakter erhalt; im Grunde genommen ist es 
doch auch fur ihn nur eine geistreiche Spielerei. Daher kann es auf einen 
tiefer empfindenden, wirklich religios gestimmten Leser nur einen uner- 
quicklichen Eindruck machen . 1 

Meyer’s construction of the ideal reader as a person of considerable piety 
draws our attention to an important point. He refers to the Christian 
tradition, in particular comparing the VA with the biography of Jesus 
Christ in the New Testament. This comparison has a long-standing 
ancient tradition: in the 3rd century CE a certain Hierocles wrote a 


* I am very grateful that John Morgan did not hesitate to read my English manu- 
script diligently; it has much approved by his corrections. I also thank Nadia Koch for 
discussing matters of ancient art with me. 

1 Meyer 1924:188. 
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polemic treatise against Jesus Christ, in which he tried to exploit the 
Holy Man Apollonius as a weapon against the Christianity of his time. 
Although this treatise has not survived, we are broadly informed of its 
contents by the contemporary writer Eusebius, who vehemently tried 
to protect Jesus Christ against Hierocles’ attack. His treatise Against 
Hierocles will be investigated at the end of this paper as a valuable source 
for the ancient reception of Philostratus’ biography. 

From a literary-critical point of view, the life of Jesus Christ as nar- 
rated in the New Testament is no more than a compilation of rather 
roughly composed texts, whose intention is not to delight the audience 
with a super-sophist’s sayings and deeds, but to show the Son of God 
surpassing human suffering by subjecting himself to the evil of the 
world . 2 This sinless son bears all the sins of the world — without uttering 
a word against Pilate — and, paradoxically, becomes the saviour of this 
malevolent world . 3 In contrast, Apollonius rises against the cruel rulers 
of the Roman empire; and, even after having been condemned to death 
for this scandalous conduct, still tries to educate the tyrants and finally 
disappears when it seems appropriate . 4 * * * * He is as hard to catch physically 
as he is literarily with regard to his meaning as a symbolic figure. This 
is the central point of the following argument. 


Some Remarkable Dissonances in the Recit 

At the beginning of Apollonius’ life we learn that he was descended from 
an old and rich family, his ancestors being the founders of his native 
town of Tyana. They were Greeks living in the middle of Asia Minor. 


2 For the Gospels and the Acts from the point of view of classical rhetoric see Bur- 
ridge 1997 with the earlier literature; Kennedy 1984. 

3 Still useful on the theology of the NT is Bultmann 9 1984:130-135. 

4 VA VIII 5. Compare the pagan critic (Porphyry Against the Christians Fr. 63 

Harnack 1916, Makarius 3, 1; for the authorship see T.D. Barnes, “Porphyry against 
the Christians. Date and the Attribution of Fragments”, Journal of Theological Studies 
NS 24, 1973:424-442) xivoi; evekev 6 Xpioxoi; ouxe xqj apytepeT 7ipo0ax0ei<; oiSxe xqj 
fiysgovi a^tov xt ao(pot> Kai Geiou avdpoi; EcpGsy^axo, Suvagevov Kai xov kpixrv Kai xot><; 
jxapeaxcbxai; jtatSEuaai Kai fSeAxioxx; epydaaaGat, aXX’ rvecjxexo KaXapa) xfmxeaGat 

Kai jxepi7tx{)£a0ai Kai oxecpavotiaGai aKavOau;, Kai gR Ka0ajxep AjioM-cbvioi; gexa 
jxappriaiai; xqj auxoKpdxopi XaXt]Gaq Aopextavql xrji; paaAiKrji; atArji; dcpavpi; eyevsxo 

kxA For the pagans it is hard to understand why Jesus Christ did not seize the oppor- 
tunity to give to the auditorium his advice for a better life. It is not the passio Christi 

(which is in accordance with the philosophical Kapxepia) that is the problem, but the 

silence of Christ in the courtroom. 
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During her pregnancy his mother had a vision (xp pr|xpt cpdopa qXGev), 
and asked the phasma what she would give birth to. It responded “To 
myself”, that is to none other than the proto-sophist Proteus. Here we 
are also able to hear the narrators voice, i.e. the authority responsible 
for which Genette calls the narration : in his apostrophe to the audience 
the narrator asks rhetorically whether anybody does not know this 
Proteus with all his cleverness, 

elusive, now one person and now another, defying capture; and apparently 
possessed of all knowledge and fore-knowledge. And it is well to bear 
Proteus in mind, especially when the progress of the story shall display the 
man as superior to Proteus in prescience of coming events and undefeated 
in the most intricate and insoluble problems at the very moment when he 
seemed to be engaged in forlorn hope (I 4, transl. Phillimore). 5 

The apparently conventional reference to the Proteus of the Odyssey, 
though, is ambivalent. For there the god does not defy capture nor 
does he escape the hands of Menelaus and his companion, and his fore- 
knowledge is of a limited nature, as the unforeseen, successful attack of 
mortal beings demonstrates . 6 So the modern reader raises the question 
whether the phasma ’ s prediction is appropriate to the hero’s biography. 
But, as if the narrator were realizing his error, he asserts that Apol- 
lonius is even more able to foresee than he himself in his earlier life. 
Needless to say, this too is impossible, if it is the case that Apollonius is 
supposed to be identical with Proteus the god. So it can be concluded 
that Apollonius is in fact a different identity or identical difference of 
Proteus. Thus the problem arises of whether the phasma’s prophecy is 
well chosen for a theios aner of this kind. For Plato associates the sophist 
in general with the identity-changing Proteus. As is well known, this is 
definitely not meant as a compliment . 7 What therefore does the implied 
author have in mind here when he creates a super-protean hero? The 
reader remains puzzled. 

Even reading on does not help the reader to solve the question of 
the hero’s identity; instead new enigmas arise: not far from Apollonius’ 
birthplace there was a spring of miraculously cold boiling water. 


5 For Proteus in the ancient tradition see Fuhrer 2004. 

6 Odyssey IV 370-570. 

7 Cf. Symposium 203d; Euthydemus 288b; Sophist 234e; 235a; Politicus 291c; cf. 
Burkert 1962a:41n26; 50n70-71. 
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"Eoti 5e ti 7iepi Tuava bhcop 'OpKtou Aiog, rog cpaai, Kakouai 5e 
amo Ac|3apaTov, oi> 71^74 dvahihorat \|/t>xpd, 7iacp?id^ei 6 e, coa7iep 
6 0£p|aaiv6|ievog k£|3r|g. toCto sbopKotg pev YZecov te Kai riSo u6cop, 
eittopKotg 6e Jtapa 7to5ag fi 8hcry d7toaKr|7iT£i yap Kai Eg ocpOakpobg Kai 
Eg XEvpag Kai Eg 7to5ag, Kai bSspotg akioKovTat Kai cpBoaig, Kai au5' 
c«t£k9£vv Suvaxov, aXX' aiixoBi Exovxai Kai oXocpiipoviai 7ipog xqj iiSaxi 
opoXoyowTEg a £7UcbpKr|aav 

Now there is near Tyana a well sacred to Zeus, the god of oaths, so they 
say, and they call it the well of Asbama. Here a spring rises cold, but 
bubbles up like a boiling couldron. This water is favourable and sweet to 
those who keep their oaths, but to perjurers it brings hot-footed justice; 
for it attacks their eyes and hands and feet, and they fall the prey of 
dropsy and wasting disease; and they are not even able to go away, but 
are held on the spot and bemoan themselves at the edge of the spring, 
acknowledging their perjuries (I 6, transl. Conybeare). 

Why is this spring described in such detail? One may suggest that there 
is a certain relation to the story told by the narrator, the recit, as Genette 
calls it . 8 Perhaps the narrator wants to confirm his reliability right at 
the beginning of his work to make the reader trust him throughout 
the whole book. But we may hesitate to give him our full confidence. 
Someone who has to emphasize his reliability so strongly might appear 
less trustworthy to us, and the more he insists the more we hesitate to 
trust him . 9 

At this stage of the recit a strong confirmation appears overdone to 
the reader, and raises the question of whether it should be understood 
as a signal of irony. This conclusion was drawn by scholars investigat- 
ing the problem of irony, especially Wayne C. Booth, who developed 
the concept of stable irony . 10 In this perspective the figure of Damis in 
particular is of high interest. The narrator tells us that it was the Empress 
Julia Domna who commissioned him to write the biography, obviously 
intending to liberate Apollonius’ image from prejudices concerning his 
sophistry and wizardry. Among the sources mentioned by the narrator 
are the hero’s letters, the stories told about him, the authors Maximus 
of Tyre and Moeragenes, and finally the deltoi of his companion Damis. 
Apollonius had discovered this apprentice in Old Niniveh on his journey 


8 Genette 1972:esp. 71-76. 

9 This is the well known device of a ‘Beglaubigungsapparat’, cf. Warning 1983; Iser 
1991:35. 

10 Booth 1974. 
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to the East, and Damis followed him until his teacher died, or better, 
disappeared. 

This ‘Eckermann, as Fritz Graf named him , 11 is an ideal source because 
his deltoi contain accounts of the Sage’s travels (which he claims to have 
shared), his maxims, his discourses and his prophecies. But how many of 
these deltoi did Damis need? I imagine that quite a retinue was required 
to transport hundreds of wooden tablets during the journeys of the sage, 
like the outside broadcast trucks today when a soccer game takes place 
or a pop star goes on stage in a concert. However, the skilled narrator 
tells us that he found a detailed account of all the words and deeds of 
the hero in Damis’ collection of deltoi; and since Damis was not able to 
write a treatise of a high stylistic niveau himself, Philostratus the sophist 
was engaged to transcribe and edit these documents. 

gexexovTi 5e got xou 7iepi auxriv kvkXox)— Kai yap xcmq pr|xopiKou<; 7tavxa<; 
koyovq £7ifivei Kai fia7ia^£TO— |iexaypd\|/ai re 7tpo<j£xa^£ xaq 5taxptPa<; 
xamaq Kai xrj<; anayyekiaq a uxrov £7U|ieA,r|9Tyvai, raj yap Niviro aaq&q 
gev, ori gfiv be^tccx; ye anr\yyeXXexo. 

Since I was a member of her salon (for she admired and encouraged all 
rhetorical discourse), she set me to transcribe these works of Damis and 
to take care over their style, since the style of the man from Ninos was 
clear but rather unskillful (I 3, transl. Jones). 

I would like to stress the ambiguous use of some words: first of all 
gexaypd\|/ou. Literally this means “to change things during the process 
of writing .” 12 There is further evidence to this effect when we hear that 
the narrator is working on the dmyye/da: that could mean to correct 
the lexis only, but the following verb dnpyyeXXexo does not necessarily 
corroborate this, so we can conclude that the narrator wants to empha- 
size the alterations he made in Damis’ recit. This is of some interest 
for our problem of reliability. In those cases where Damis reported 
something not in the right manner (Se^iox;), then our court sophist 
would go so far as to alter the facts in order to fulfill the task set him 
by the empress . 13 

But let us examine the product of such sophistry, the narration 
itself. After reading several episodes of Philostratus’ biography one may 


11 Graf 1984/5:66. 

12 Cf. Diogenes Laertius VIII 85 and Schirren 2005:46n99. 

13 Of course, a well-known parallel to Damis’ deltoi can be found in the Dictys nar- 
rative, where the discovery of long missing volumes functions as a sign of fictionality: 
Dictys Cretensis 1; Speyer 1974. 
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wonder why scholars have so seldom noticed elements of contradiction, 
discrepancy, even humor, and why they have, on the contrary, tended 
to take the narrative seriously. The following paragraphs will give some 
examples of strange elements of this kind. 

1. Apollonius’ victory over the empusa of Corinth is one of his most 
famous deeds, as the narrator insists (IV 25). One of the disciples of 
the Cynic philosopher Demetrius had fallen in love with a young lady, 
who in truth was a disguised empusa demon. After revealing this fake, 
Apollonius makes all the goods the demon had brought into the young 
man’s house disappear. For they were not materia but only the illusion 
of materia (oh yap xj^r| eaxxv, akka xjA.qc 86qot). Previously the holy 
man had visited the young philosopher and watched him thoroughly 
like a painter painting a portrait (dv8pxavxojtoxox3 8xkt|v ec xov Mevx7uxov 
(3A,e7Uov e^roypdcpei xov veavxav kou eBecopex). Here there is a trace of 
a discourse which we will discuss at length when we deal with the 
important concepts of mimesis and phantasia within the narrative. 
In this context we are only aware of a metaphor that does not really 
fit the subject; this leads us to recognize some comical aspects in the 
little story. Whereas normally young men ruin themselves financially 
when captivated by a femme fatale, this man acquires valuables, while 
the demon eats his flesh. We know a similar story from Menander’s 
play Phasma, where the false demon turns out to be a girl. Here in the 
VA the case is turned around. Other related topoi can be found, for 
example the Heracles of Prodicus, mentioned by Antisthenes in his 
Small Heracles discussing the question of hedone and ponos. 14 With topoi 
and reminiscences of this kind the horrible tale of the demon is made 
highly literary. The tremendum decreases, laughter arises. 

2. Another tale of rising laughter is told in IV 20: 

When he was speaking of libations, there happened to be present at the 
lecture a young dandy of such dissolute manners that his name was a 
byword on every stage-on-wheels in the country fairs. He came from 
Corcyra, and traced his descent from Alcinous the Phaeacian, Odysseus’ 
host. Well, Apollonius was talking of libations, and saying that we ought 
not to drink of this cup, but keep it for the gods unsullied and undrunk-of. 
When he went on to prescribe that the cup should have ears, and ‘libation 


14 Xenophon Memorabilia 2, 1, 22-34. 
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be made by the ear’ (the part where men never, by any chance, drink), 
the young gentleman shocked the lecture with a douche of loud indecent 
laughter. Apollonius looked up at him and said, “this is not you that are so 
ill-mannered, but the devil by which you are ridden unawares.” . . . When 
Apollonius looked at him, the idol uttered cries of alarm and rage, such 
as burst from those who suffer fire and the rack; it swore to quit the youth 
and never again take possession of any man. Apollonius then spoke angrily 
to it as one would speak to a shifty, impudent rascal of a slave, and com- 
manded it to come out with a sign; whereupon it said, “I will overthrow 
such and such a statue,” indicating one of those which stand round the 
Stoa Basileios . . . The statue first stirred slightly, and then fell. The tumult, 
the amazement, the applause were indescribable, (transl. Philimore) 



Fig. 1. Phiale. 


The young dandy is one of the descendants of Alcinous, of whom Hor- 
ace said that they spent more time in taking care of their skin than was 
appropriate . 15 Firstly, we have to ask whether the laughter is really as 
demonic as the narrator alleges. Secondly in posing this question we 
have to investigate the ritual of libation. When discussing this subject, 
Apollonius tells the others to pour the libation over the ears of the liba- 
tion cup. But as we know from our archaeological evidence those cups, 
the phialai for example, did not have ears at all, but were intended to be 
held from beneath . 16 

So, our sage demands that ears should be added to the usually ear- 
less cup, in order to keep it away from mortal lips, whereas the phiale 
serves the gods alone and was never intended to be touched by mortal 
lips. This argument is strange, so in the laughter of the dandy we can 
recognize the laughter of any contemporary Greek or Roman given 


15 Horace 1, 2, 28-31. 

16 Schirren 2005:229 with n. 61. 
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such odd advice. 17 Also the final applause of the audience is not an 
appropriate response to a tremendous wizard, but is a typical reaction 
to a sophist’s epideixis or trick. 

The presumption against an ‘innocent’ reading of this passage grows 
when we remind ourselves of the discussion about drinking pots in 
Athenaeus’ Deipnosophists 11. Reminiscences of this kind let the 
hero’s lecture on the right form of libation slip slightly into a learned 
entertainment for symposiasts. The laughter of the young gentlemen 
can be read as a sign of this, since it is a well known fact since Plato’s 
dialogues that symposiasts are in the habit of interrupting the speaker 
by their laughter. 18 

3. With similar amusement we read the story of a young man possessed 
by a homoerotic demon who is both an etprov and a \|/ei)Oxric (III 38). 
Although we are told that Iarchas, the chief of the Indian gymnosophists, 
wrote an epistle against such unseemly conduct, the implied reader 
wonders whether the word ei'pcov could be a sly signal directed to him 
not to take these exorcism tales too seriously, since they are products 
of another \|/£uaxr|<;, the author himself. 

4. Apollonius is able to convert a satyr from a sex killer preying on 
women into a modest and lovely forest demon (VI 27) by pouring 
some 100 liters of wine into a drinking trough. Indeed, the demon 
turns invisible, and the wine disappears under the eyes of the shocked 
people. Then Apollonius says: 

“a7ieiacQg£0a” ecpn “xro aaxupro, KaOeuSei yap.” Kai euicbv xauxa fiyeiTO 
xot<; Kco|xr|xou<; eg Nugcprov avxpov, 7ike0pov oukco arcexov xrj<; Kcbgrn;, ev 
q> Ka0£X)5ovxa 5ei^a<; auxov . . . 

“Let us make a truce with the satyr, now that he is asleep.” So saying, he 
led the villagers to a cave of Nymphs, less than a furlong from the village, 
and showed them the satyr sleeping there (VI 27, transl. Jones). 

In this context the sleeping satyr is reminiscent of a type we know as 
the Barberini satyr, a Greek marble figure from Rome. 


17 Cf. also Porphyry Vita Pythagorae 42 and Iamblichus De Vita Pythagorica 84; both 
are unable to understand the Pythagorean rule. Porphyry suggests that music is meant 
because it comes through the ears (Kara to ooq). Either the narrator is joking about the 
rule formulated in the lost rcepi Gnotcbv of Apollonius or the later writers have taken 
the rule from the VA without understanding the irony. 

18 Athenaeus 99e; 156c; 159f; Plato Symposium 222c. 
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Fig. 2. Faun. 
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So the sage is not only showing the power of his Satpovta kivtioic 
but is also alluding to a famous statue: the sleeping satyr in the grotto 
(V 12). Instead of being shocked by a tremendum once more the reader 
slips into an art experience. But there remain other oddities. Midas, of 
whom Apollonius speaks further on, captured a satyr with wine which 
made the sleeping satyr recover his senses (ooKppovevv ). 19 This is odd, 
because we know drunken satyrs as common participants in mythical 
drinking parties where they usually do not act sensibly. All we can do 
is to confirm that the idea of a satyr coming to its senses by drinking 
wine is paradoxical. 20 

5. The death of a philosopher is the culminating point of his life. Here 
he shows his disciples and others how deeply his dogma is rooted in 
his physical existence. Lucians Life of Peregrinus demonstrates how a 
sarcastic narrator might represent a would-be philosopher in the very 
moment of his death, on a pyre piled up and ignited by his own hand. 
Nota bene: we are told of this Peregrinus by the narrator that he also 
was a Proteus due to his ever changing image, until he turned to fire 
because of his desire for glory. 21 So, to say the least, the Protean Apol- 
lonius stands in a somewhat delicate tradition. 

When Apollonius was a prisoner and was to be brought before the 
Emperor Domitian, our hero said to Damis: 

You appear to me, Damis, to be unready for death, even though you 
have been with me for a while, studying philosophy from your youth. I 
thought you were ready for it, and knew all the tactics I command. Just 
as fighters and heavy-armed soldiers need not only courage, but also the 
tactical skill that perceives the crisis of a battle, so also philosophers must 
watch for the crisis at which they will die, so that they may not advance 
towards it in a disorderly or suicidal manner, but with perfect judgment. 
I have chosen to die in the best way and at the moment suitable for a 
philosopher, if someone wishes to kill me. I have explained this to oth- 
ers in your presence, and am tired of teaching it to you in particular 
(VII 31, transl. Jones). 

We learn that Apollonius is aware of the delicacy of the situation when 
a philosopher comes to the end of his life. He does not approach death 


19 For the art experience compare the picture in Philostratus Imagines I 22; “The 
satyr is asleep; let us speak of him with bated breath; lest he wake and spoil the scene 
before us.” 

20 Schirren 2005:222-226. 

21 Lucianus De morte Peregrini 55, 1; Schirren 2005:50. 
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roughly and toughly like the Stoic opposition, or the Christians, but 
applies a special techne of choosing the best moment, the kairos. The 
best moment for what? For an event worthy of a philosopher. This is 
to say, he chooses a death that lets the glory of his philosophy shine 
upon him. So, when our Apollonius was an old man, he one day bade 
his Eckermann to bring a letter to Rome; but as Damis recognized 
later this task was a mere pretext to another goal: “And what was the 
Masters stratagem? Throughout his life, they say, Apollonius often made 
his pronouncement: ‘Live unobserved, but if you cannot, leave this 
life unobserved’” (VIII 28, transl. Jones). 22 This is part of the famous 
Epicurean dictum tax0e Pufloaq. 23 But the second maxim, the A,a0e 
d7io[ho)oac, is a strange one for a sage who has spent all his life on the 
stage of active Pythagoreanism. However, the life-long Eckermann says 
farewell to his master and the narrator comments: 

The account of Apollonius of Tyana given by Damis the Assyrian ends 
with these words. As for the manner of his death, if he did die, there are 
many versions, though none given by Damis. I, however, must not leave 
this item out, for my account surely must have its proper ending (VIII 
29, transl. Jones). 

The Greek wording is sophisticated: 8eT yap nov xov Aoyov eyeiv to 
eoruTon rcepaq. The narrator confesses that he is concerned to have 
an appropriate ending, and he does not seem too bothered about the 
sources. A philosopher’s life without an appropriate ending seems 
unacceptable to the narrator. Here we have a clear reference to the act 
of narration, the authority that enables the narrator to reflect upon his 
strategies. So these remarks can be considered as significant evidence 
for how the narrator treats his material. After a short report of two 
other versions of Apollonius’ death, the narrator expands upon this 
subject by telling the story of the apotheosis in the temple of Dictynna 
at Crete. 24 What causes perplexity is the narrator’s insistence that Apol- 
lonius called those who bound him 6iq pp A.d0oi. whereas in accordance 
with his maxim he had undertaken to die in secret. And indeed the 
narrative seems designed to provide eyewitness testimony in order to 
propagate the story of the apotheosis, just as Lucian’s Peregrinus wanted 


22 Schirren 2005:306. 

23 Epicurus Fr. 8. Usener. 

24 It is interesting that Photius does not mention this end of the hero; he tells us 
that Apollonius’ death was invisible and that therefore there existed divergent versions 
about it. That is, in Photius’ opinion, what Apollonius intended ( Bibliotheke 9b 25ff., 
Cod. 44, Bekker). 
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to attract publicity when he jumped into the fire just after the Olympic 
games had ended. There are even similarities of wording: the virgins 
of Dictynna are singing oxeT%e yaq, oxer/e ec obpavov, axeT/e; Lucians 
text has eA-uxov yav, (3atva> eq ''OAupnov. And if this is an intertextual 
device, then it might be no coincidence that the Protean, uncatchable 
Apollonius is elevated to heaven from a sanctuary which is devoted to 
a goddess of webs and hunting (with nets). 25 So, at the very end of his 
life on earth, Apollonius is not the sage, but the sophistic wizard who 
escapes all the snares and nets with which suspicious hunters try to 
capture and bind him. To make it clear: this boundless being contradicts 
the common fagon d’etre of a philosopher whose deeds and actions are 
a solid paradigm for the helpless majority of mankind. 

The afterlife of Apollonius is similarly perplexing. Once one of his 
disciples was not able to believe that the soul stays alive after the body’s 
death; Apollonius appeared to the skeptical young man in a dream, 
uttering this poem: 

d0avaxo<; x|/uxf| koxi xphlta oov, dk'kd. jtpovoirn;, 
rj gexa acopa papavSev, ax' ek Secprav 9oo<; innoq, 
pr|i5ico<; 7ipo0opoxioa KEpavvuxat hepi Koucpro, 

5eivf|v Kai 7ioW>xkr|xov anoaxeptfxaa 2iaxpeir|v 
aoi 5e xi xcov5' ocpeLo <;, o 7iox' oukex’ erov xoxe 56^ei<;; 
fj xi pexa ^cpoiaiv erov jiepi xrovde paxeuEig; 

Immortal is the soul, and is not yours 
But Providence’s. When the body wastes, 

The soul starts like a racehorse from the gate, 

And nimbly leaping mingles with light air, 

Hating its fearful, heavy servitude. 

For you, what use is this? When you’re no more 

You will believe it: why then while alive 

Pry uselessly into such hidden things? (VIII 31, transl. Jones) 

We would have expected a Pythagorean dogma about metempsychosis 
here or even the dogma that the soul will be elevated to the ether, 26 but 
if the soul vanishes mingling with the all-surrounding air, then a spe- 
cifically Epicurean ring is audible, 27 which is strange in a Pythagorean 
context like this. If existence really vanished, as the Epicureans believed, 


25 Der Kleine Pauly 2, 27-29 s.v. Dictynna. 

26 Burkert 1962b:335-347. From VA17 and III 34 it is clear that the narrator knows 
about these Pythagorean beliefs. 

27 Epicurus Fr. 315 Usener; the air as element of the soul in Epicurean thought 
appears in Lucretius 3, 456-457. 
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then it would make sense to say “when you are no more,” but in that 
state it would be impossible to believe in anything. It also surprises 
the reader that although the sage was not sparing with statements and 
affirmations about the soul during his life, we are told here that such 
enquiries are of no use at all. And why should there be only 8o^a 
whereas we would expect the ultimate expression yvoknc? Therefore, 
I would prefer to translate verse 5 as follows: “But what use is there 
for you in the words that seem right for you when you are no more?” 
After death there exists a doxa, but no subject. A strange paradox at 
the end of the VA. 

6. There remain other oddities in the recit. At the grave of Palamedes, for 
example, Apollonius prays to Palamedes the proto-sophist whom he had 
already met, reincarnated as an angry young man (III 22). In the latter 
passage Iarchas and Apollonius talk about their various reincarnations, 
and therefore, instead of asking homerically “tic 7io0ev eic avSprov”, the 
heroes welcome each other with “baric; qa0a”. So the aspect of rjBo;, 
which characterizes biography as a genre, is extended to a multiplicity 
of lives here-not without some comic effect. 28 

7. Finally, at the tomb of Achilles the terrifying encounter with the giant 
shape of the hero develops into a philological conversation about some 
7io/aj0pi)AriTa of ancient Homeric philology, quite similar to Lucians 
Verae Historiae 20. 29 


The Problem of Irony within a Eulogy 

“If the reader is reading properly,” says Wayne C. Booth, “he is unable to 
escape recognizing either some incongruity among the words or between 
the words and something else that he knows.” 30 How, then, should we 
explain such dissonances? Is the author “foolish enough not to see that 
his statement cannot be accepted as it stands?”, Booth asks; so we must 
investigate whether the author means something different from the lit- 
eral sense of what he has written. “The reader is asked simply to move 
from one platform [. . .] to another, but perhaps the implied intellectual 
motion is really downward, going beneath the surface.” 


28 See Schirren 2005:270-271. 

29 VA IV 16, cf. Schirren 2005:299-305. 

30 Booth 1974:10. 
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For, Booth continues, “whenever a story, play, poem or essay reveals 
what we accept as a fact and then contradicts it, we have only two 
possibilities. Either the author has been careless or he has presented 
us with an inescapable ironic invitation .” 31 In the case of Philostratus, I 
would rather vote for the ironic invitation than for assuming a careless 
author, because the number of discrepancies is too large to be explained 
by carelessness. 

But now we are in a difficult position. The narrator is clear enough 
about his intention in writing the biography: 

I have therefore decided to remedy the general ignorance and to give an 
accurate account of the Master, observing the chronology of his words 
and acts, and the special character of his wisdom by which he came close 
to being thought possessed and inspired (I 2, transl. Jones). 

It is not far-fetched to suppose that this intention was part of the task 
imposed on Philostratus by the Empress, whose official words I men- 
tioned above. That is to say, the real author was commissioned to write 
a eulogy as, at first sight, he seems to have done. What is the intended 
or, as Booth says, the reconstructed meaning of the VA, once we become 
aware of the irony? I will offer a rather sophistic solution. Philostratus of 
Athens, one of the top sophists of his time, seems to have constructed 
two levels of meaning. One for fulfilling the Empress’s task, the other 
for amusing those who prefer to reflect about supermen in general 
than to believe in one of them exclusively. What, then, is meant by “to 
remedy the general ignorance” (gp rcepuSeiv xpv xtbv nokkmv ayvoxav) 
and to “observe the special character of his wisdom” (egaKpificbaai xov 
avSpa . . ., xovq xe xtj<; aocpioa; xpojtou;, hep' rav e\|/anoe xoh Satgovtot; xe 
xai BeToc vogiaGrjvou)? In my opinion much in this text is ambiguous. 
This is the reason why we find discrepancies especially among those 
actions and situations where our hero is on his best wizardly form. So 
the reflecting, sophisticated reader experiences something akin to the 
Wittgensteinian scheme of duck and rabbit. 

The irony will therefore not completely annul the ostensible mean- 
ing, but allows the reader to switch between two divergent views. Or as 
Wittgenstein comments upon his famous figure: “Und ich muB zwischen 
dem ‘stetigen Sehen eines Aspekts’ und dem Aufleuchten eines Aspekts’ 
unterscheiden .” 32 And Booth adds: 


31 Booth 1974:61. 

32 Ludwig Wittgenstein, Philosophische Untersuchungen, Schriften 1 (1969) 504. 
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We must also admit the painful fact that some persons must be born 
with mental equipment below the threshold required for recognizing 
the ironic invitation. It must be, however, a fairly low threshold, because 
anyone who can develop a pattern of expectations, and then recognize 
that it has been falsely suggested and then violated, can recognize irony 
(Booth 1974:226). 

Some Suggestions about the Author’s Voice Or: 

What “Meaning” can mean 

However, one might wish for further support in identifying the rather 
theoretical and complex concept of stable irony in the VA. Particularly 
attractive in this regard is a passage which was noticed as early as 1637 
by Franciscus Junius 33 and again by theorists like Ernst Gombrich 34 and 
Wolfgang Iser 35 but, so it seems, has been overlooked by philologists 
interpreting the narrative: the art-theoretical discourse on mimesis and 
phantasia in II 21-22 and VI 19. Here Apollonius develops a new theory 
of how phantasia is necessary for understanding, or better: what role 
phantasia plays in semanticizing. For generating the meaning of a picture 


33 Franciscus Junius, De pictura veterum (1637). 

34 Gombrich 2002:154-155. 

35 Iser 1991:486-487. 
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we use our individual phantasia to create a meaningful picture from the 
sensible data we receive. The situation in which this theory is developed 
is an interesting one. In II 20 Apollonius examines the relief pictures 
of Porus the Indian in the fictitious Parthenon of Taxila. And because 
these pictures are said to be similar to the best pictures of a Zeuxis, 
Polygnotus or Euphranor they are mimemata in an art-theoretical sense. 
The process of semanticizing is evident here, since we are dealing with 
metal reliefs whose colors differ from our normal experience: although 
the blood for example is gold, not red, the viewer nevertheless perceives 
it as blood and therefore identifies persons as wounded. 

Plato, especially in the Sophist and the Republic, criticizes painting 
with foreshortenings for changing the ontological structure of being so 
that young people lacking experience of what really is the case could 
be misled. 36 And it is the sophist who deceives people by managing his 
products according to the doxa of the recipients. By doing so he gives 
his signs a surface which will be accepted at face value, though by this 
trick he in fact seduces the audience for his own purposes, once having 
changed the structure of being. 

Let us now try to apply this theory to our narrator or implied 
author giving hints with ironical signs. If the reader has to use his own 
phantasia to understand what he reads because all mimemata are only 
understandable by the recipient’s supplementation, then the implied 
author could be free to switch between two diametrically opposed 
positions. On the one hand he is a narrator of a sage’s life with all the 
typical elements of phantasy, on the other hand he is reflecting on 
the superman’s biography by asserting discrepancies in order to expose 
the credulity of some other readers. So we can conclude that he takes the 
disposition of the various types of readers into account, forming the 
narrative in accordance to the various doxai. 

This leads us to the explanation of the subtitle of this paper, “The VA 
as Metabiographical Fiction”. In my opinion the art-theoretical digres- 
sion mentioned above offers the key for understanding Philostratus’ 
motive for describing this eccentric life. It shows how in each work of 
art the predisposition of the recipient governs the process of receiving 
so that he sees and hears only what he is already disposed for; therefore 
we all live in a world of constructions or, platonically spoken, of 8o^ai, 
and we reach truth — if ever — only by respecting these limits. As long 


36 Plato Republic X; Sophist 236a-e. 
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as artists are able to create a world following the perspective of mortal 
beings, their works will be called true according to the condicio humana. 
Works like these become truth because they reflect the limits of our 
perception. We see what we see only with the eye of our doxa, or as 
Gombrich puts it: “Making comes before matching.” And Philostratus 
goes one step further by expounding two perspectives: the superman 
and his partial deconstruction as well. 


Eusebius’ Criticism of Apollonius 

Having followed the main points of my reading of the VA, some read- 
ers may ask whether the methods of modern theorists like Goodman 
or Gombrich are appropriate for interpreting a biographer of the third 
century CE. To these readers I would like to present an ancient source, 
Eusebius’ Contra Hieroclem, which comes astonishingly near to our 
modern point of view concerning the discrepancies of the VA. 

In spite of the fact that this source has been edited and translated 
together with the VA itself, 37 it has remained neglected among scholars 
interested in the VA or early Christianity. 38 It is the answer to Hierocles 
Sossianus’ comparison of the Philostratean Apollonius with Jesus Christ 
(of the gospels), written about 300 CE. and now lost. The extant answer 
was written by a certain Eusebius, long identified with the famous 
bishop of Palestinian Caesarea; 39 however, the style and manner of 
writing of this treatise differ strongly from the Christian Demonstratio 
and Praeparatio evangelica . 40 Operating with several ironical hints, our 
source has a more sophisticated effect. Scholars who ascribe the work 


37 Kayser 1870:369-413; Conybeare 1912:484-605. The new edition is that of E. des 
Places. From this edition I take the numbers of chapters and lines (which are identi- 
cal to Kayser s edition but not completely to Conybeare’s translation, which I will use 
when quoting the CH in English). It is dated either before the persecution of the 
Christians began in 303 (von Harnack 1904:118) or after in summer 313 (Schwartz 
RE 6, 1909:1394). 

38 For example Barnes 1976:239: “To be sure, its few readers must find the writing 
dreary and pedestrian, and the bulk of the treatise consists of a somewhat wearisome 
examination and criticism of specific episodes or passages in the Life of Apollonius.” 
However, what may scare off modern readers renders the text useful for the present 
discussion. 

39 Doubts on this authorship are expressed by Hagg 1992; arguing for the traditional 
view, but in my opinion not convincingly, Borzi 2003. In the following I name the author 
Eusebius without fixing his identity to the Christian from Caesarea. 

40 Hagg 1992:147-150. 
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to Eusebius of Caesarea explain these sophistries as adaptations to the 
style of the object of criticism, Philostratus himself. I consider this 
explanation inappropriate, because the writer vehemently disapproves 
of the sophistic author of the VA. Further investigation is needed. 

Eusebius’ judgement is definitely not impartial and well-considered, 
since a polemic tone can be noticed from the very first words: 

So then, my dear friend, you find worthy of no little admiration the par- 
allel this writer has paradoxically drawn between the man of Tyana and 
our own Saviour and teacher ( CH 1). 

For the critic his own Saviour’s rank is, without a shadow of doubt, not 
only far beyond the Greek sophist, but also simply incomparable with 
that of any other human being. He feels the more confident in writing 
his apotreptic essay, because he is aware that important aspects of the 
treatise he is attacking have already been refuted by other Christians. 
First of all he criticizes Hierocles for stealing his arguments from other 
authors; in his opinion they have “ been pilfered in the most shameless 
manner, not only I may say in respect of their ideas, but even of their 
words and syllables, from other authorities”; authorities who had already 
been refuted by men like Origen who wrote against Celsus. 41 

Even though Eusebius is clear enough in his intention to prove that 
Jesus Christ is the true and only saviour of the world, he is aware that 
pagans had similar hopes of Apollonius. This is why Hierocles had writ- 
ten a cnjyKptaic of the two heroes. This technical term is reminiscent of 
Plutarch’s biographies and their method of comparing an outstanding 
Greek statesman or strategist with a Roman. For Plutarch this is a liter- 
ary form to give both Roman and Greek readers an impression of the 
men they produced, aiming at giving both cultures equal esteem; on 
the contrary, Hierocles’ goal is to define differences between religious 
cultures: Jesus Christ is no more than a product of Christian credu- 
lity, whereas in the case of Apollonius the pagan view is much more 
authentic and trustworthy: 

Let us note however how much better and more sensible is the view which 
we take of such matters, and explain the conception which we entertain 
of men gifted with remarkable powers (CH 2, 8-10). 


41 Scholars remark that one of the authorities Hierocles has ‘pilfered’ is Porphyry’s 
Against the Christians, see Barnes 1994 and Junod 1988. 
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After listing all the miraculous deeds of Apollonius, probably in the 
form Philostratus gives them to us in the VA, Hierocles concludes: 

What then is my reason for mentioning these facts? It was in order that you 
may be able to contrast our own accurate and well established judgment 
on each point, with the easy credulity of the Christians. For whereas we 
reckon him who wrought such feats not a god, but only a man pleasing 
the gods, they on the strength of a few miracles proclaim their Jesus a 
god ( CH 2, 18-23). 

So, the question is in a way one of method, the problem of the reliability 
of the sources used. We will see that in the critic’s opinion the question 
whether Apollonius is a god or not is not easy to answer from the recit 
of the VA, since there are various voices audible. 

This is the deeper reason why the author of the treatise against 
Hierocles’ (piAaXf|0ri<; Aoyoc 12 is not defending Christian doctrine but 
only examining the VA as a reliable source for a superhuman sage. “So 
we will merely examine the work of Philostratus, and by close scrutiny 
of it show that Apollonius was not fit to be classed, I will not say among 
philosophers, but even among men of integrity and good sense, much 
less compared with our Saviour Christ” (CH 4, 4, 28-32). From this 
point of view the pagans will turn out to be even more credulous than 
the simple minded Christians. So the aim of the treatise is in a sense 
similar to my search for ironical signs, although one may doubt whether 
the ancient Christian would have noticed an intended ironical meaning 
in the VA. But let us examine the treatise itself. 

The author starts his list of errors by going through each of the eight 
books of the VA. He stresses that he regards “the man of Tyana as having 
been, humanly speaking, a kind of sage” . . . and “if anyone wishes to class 
him with any philosopher you like, and to forget all the legends about 
him and not bore me with them,” he could be quite agreeable. There 
are superhuman powers and magical actions which render Apollonius 
an improbable product of fiction: 

[However I am not in agreement] if anyone ventures, whether he be 
Damis the Assyrian, or Philostratus, or any other compiler or chronicler, 
to overleap the bounds of humanity and transcend philosophy, and while 


42 Eusebius speaks of (pikakij0ri^ (koyo:;) only in the singular {CH 1, 4; 1, 12; 1, 19; 
2, 33), whereas Speyer assumes in RAC 15, 1991:104-107 that there was a first edition 
in two books and a second one which our Eusebius read, containing only one book. 
Hagg 1992:143 insists on the evidence of only one edition in two books. 
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repelling the charge of wizardry in word, yet to bind it in act rather 
than in name upon the man, using the mask of a Pythagorean disciple 
to disguise what he really was. For in that case his reputation for us as a 
philosopher will be gone, and we shall have an ass instead concealed in a 
lion’s skin; and we shall detect him a sophist in the truest sense, cadging 
for alms among the cities, and a wizard, if there ever was one, instead of 
a philosopher ( CH 5, 8-16). 

Indeed, the revelation of a sophist beneath the mask of a would-be phi- 
losopher is the crucial point of many of the discrepancies I listed above. 
The question now is whether our ancient critic was able to detect some 
of them despite his partiality, although he might not have interpreted all 
of them correctly. From his statements it appears that Eusebius was able 
to distinguish between a historically documented Apollonius, who had 
lived about two hundred years before, and a literary figure portrayed 
by Philostratus. It is only the latter whom he criticizes. 

Remarkably Eusebius notices nearly the same incongruities in the 
birth-story as I did above. Here it is immediately apparent that Apol- 
lonius is Proteus, which means he is a god. And therefore Eusebius 
lists some faculties characterizing divine beings who surpass common 
humanity, for example the knowledge of all languages, but also of things 
people have in mind and do not talk about (a aiamoxuv), and especially 
the gifts of prescience and prophecy In short: “We learn that Apollonius 
was born superior to mankind in general, and so he is described from 
the first moment of his birth throughout his history” ( CH 8, 17-18). 
This, of course, also serves as an argument against Hierocles’ affirmation 
that Apollonius is only “a man pleasing to the gods” (CH 2, 22: avqp 
Beovt; Keyapiopevoc). 

The critic finds some passages in the VA which are not easy to connect 
with divinity. For example, when the narrator of the VA relates that the 
young Apollonius had a good memory and understanding and that he 
was able to speak the pure Attic idiom, the critic asks why an omnipo- 
tent god should have any difficulties in speaking Attic. Similarly when 
Philostratus explains that the Arabs achieve prescience by eating the 
heart or the liver of dragons, the critic concludes that Apollonius con- 
travenes Pythagorean vegetarianism, “in order to participate in a form 
of wisdom that was in vogue among the Arabs. After learning under 
such masters, how could he attain to their accomplishments otherwise 
than by imitating their example?” (CH 10, 11-14). This reasoning has 
further consequences: the Christian excludes any direct knowledge of 
or influence by Pythagorean sources: 
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It follows then that he (sc. Apollonius) learnt these things not from 
Pythagoras, but from other sources; and with a willful affection of solem- 
nity he only labels himself with the philosopher’s name (CH 11, 35-37). 

Consequently, Apollonius is either not of divine nature as alleged in 
the prooemium, since he needed teachers, or he has been taught by 
teachers, but not those named by the narrator. In any case, however, 
the critic is right in stressing a discrepancy 

He is also aware that Philostratus had to write an encomiastic bios 
that defines clear boundaries of credibility: 

I am however quite ready to accept all that is probable and has an air of 
truth about it, even though such details may be somewhat exaggerated and 
highly- colored out of compliment of a good man; for I could still bring 
myself to accept them, as long as they are not bewilderingly wonderful 
and full of nonsense (CH 12, 7-11). 

In other words, the critic accepts some exaggeration in order to establish 
the image of a specific sage, as long as the components are coherent and 
not inconsistent. Otherwise the effect is as exposed above: the puzzled 
reader is no longer able to cope with these facts. It is interesting that 
Eusebius himself seems to recognize that errors of this kind in the recit 
could damage the image of the writer and that of the subject, the sage 
of Tyana, as well. 

But one may consider Eusebius’ criticism a bit unfair: is it not a little 
narrow-minded to criticize such details? I think not, because, as Eusebius 
himself mentions (CH 18), Iarchas, the Chief of the Brahmans, already 
knows Apollonius’ name, speaks Greek to him and even knows that 
the letter delivered by Apollonius contains a typo before having read it 
(VA III 16). So, obviously Philostratus deals with the issue of prescience 
in exactly the inconsequential way for which Eusebius criticizes him. 
Indeed, Apollonius would not have asked questions like this if he were 
a god of prophecy 

But let us investigate some other points of the Christian’s criticism. 
As I noted in Philosophos Bios, the theodicy proclaimed by Apollonius is 
rather simple. 43 When Apollonius has to decide which farmer is the legal 
owner of a treasure, the new owner of the land where the treasure was 
found or the former who sold the land, his argument is as follows: 


43 Schirren 2005:252 on VA I 11; Schirren 2005:267-268 on VA II 39. 
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That the gods would never have deprived the one of the land, if he had not 
been a bad man; nor would ever have given the other riches under the soil, 
unless he had been better than the seller ( CH 16, 5-7; cf. VA II 39). 

Eusebius’ criticism is as follows: 

We must conclude then, if we are to believe him, that men who are com- 
fortably off and richer than their neighbours, are to be esteemed thrice 
happy and beloved of the gods, even though they should be the most 
shameless and abandoned of mankind (CH 16, 7-10). 

So modern reservations about the reliability of the VA are quite similar 
to those of a nearly contemporary reader. The critic is aware that the 
fantastic biography comes near to fantastic tales and fictitious literature. 
Characterizing the third book of the VA Eusebius starts: 

Let us consider the stories told of the far-famed Brahmans. For here we 
shall have to admit that the tales of Thule, and any other miraculous 
legends ever invented by any story-teller, turn out to be by comparison 
with these quite reliable and perfectly true (CH 17, 2-5). 

In Philosophos Bios I posed the question why Porphyry uses Anto- 
nius Diogenes’ Marvels Beyond Thule, a fictitious tale which included 
material about Pythagoras, as a reliable source. 44 But here in Eusebius’ 
treatise Marvels beyond Thule is a title denoting fantastic tales without 
any reliability at all like the Verne Historiae of Lucian. Maybe this long 
overlooked testimony of Antonius Diogenes’ novel 45 is mentioned in 
order to criticize the whole pagan genre of narratives about holy men, 
turning the reproach of credulity back against the pagans themselves. 

In order to examine the accusation of wizardry made against Apol- 
lonius, Eusebius uses Apollonius’ own definition (CH 42, 9-11): “I call 
wizards men of false wisdom, for with them the unreal is made real, 
and the real becomes incredible” (VA VIII 7). He then asks the reader 
“whether we ought to rank Apollonius among divine and philosophic 
men or among wizards.” So he repeatedly returns to the problem of 
the entire bios, namely the accusation of wizardry and his apparent 
strategy to refute it by explaining superhuman abilities by means of 
the sage’s fiaipovia Kivqoiq. One of these adynata is the miracle in the 
prison, where Apollonius takes his fetters off under the eyes of Damis 
and inserts his leg in them afresh. Eusebius, citing the VA, comments: 


44 Schirren 2005:171. 

45 Dana 2000. 
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“Damis says that it was then for the first time that he truly understood 
the nature of Apollonius, to wit that it was divine and superhuman” 
( CH 39, 3-5; cf. VA VII 38). Eusebius wonders why Damis had not 
been astonished earlier, since he had already been the eyewitness of 
several other superhuman actions by his teacher. So he concludes: “The 
fellows earlier feats were accomplished by the help of some uncanny 
trick, and that is why Damis was not astounded at these things” 
(CH 39, 19-21). One may find that such a comment is a bit unfair. 
However, for every sensible reader the question arises, whether Damis 
could be so unaware of his master’s management of demons and empu- 
sas with which they had been confronted. Eusebius’ conclusion might 
have been drawn hastily and not impartially, but the problem remains 
in a subtle manner. Also Eusebius’ next objection has a certain validity. 
Apollonius asks Domitian why he wants to put him in fetters: “If you 
think me a wizard, how will you bind me? And if you bind me, how can 
you say I am a wizard?” (CH 39, 28-29). From this reasoning Eusebius 
deduces the following argument: 

“If you are not a wizard, then how was your leg liberated from the chains? 
And if it was liberated, then how are you not a wizard?” And if, because 
he submits to the chains, he is not a wizard, then if he does not submit 
to them, he is a wizard by his own admission (CH 39, 30-33). 

Even if it is obvious that the criticism leads to the desired result, the 
exposure of a magician and would-be philosopher, it is not inappropri- 
ate here. On the other hand, in defense of Apollonius it could be added 
that he is giving a sign of his divine nature because all well-meaning 
readers would already know that he is not a magician or a wizard; but 
this is certainly too circular an argument to persuade a sceptical reader. 
It therefore only intends to convince those readers who do not require 
further proofs. 

In Philosophos Bios I have interpreted the meeting with the soul of 
Achilles as a metabasis eis alio genos. 46 Instead of the tremendum the 
narrative switches into a learned discussion about some Homeric ques- 
tions. Eusebius remarks: 

We next learn that the omniscient one, who boasted of his prescience of 
future events, was still ignorant of whether Achilles had been buried, and 
of whether the Muses and Nereids had bestowed their dirges upon him. 


46 Schirren 2005:301-305. 
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And accordingly he asked Achilles about these matters, and enquired most 
earnestly whether Polyxena had been slain over his tomb [...] questions 
surely of a most solemn kind, and such as to stimulate others to lead 
the philosophical life of the hero, besides being in themselves of much 
importance ( CH 24, 8-14). 

Eusebius feels some discrepancies between the pretended omniscience 
of Apollonius and the philological attitude of the questions posed. These 
are the questions of a learned sophist and not of a philosopher leading 
mankind to the right manner of living. Also the prjviq-leitmotiv evoked 
by the figure of Antisthenes, a pupil of Apollonius whom Achilles hated, 
because he was a descendant of the house of Priam, and who therefore 
had to leave his master, is correctly noticed by Eusebius: is not this 
narrated with a little irony, or does it not at least appear odd for a hero 
like Achilles? But in Eusebius’ view, a KaKoqSqq TtepiepYia, a devilish 
curiosity, is at work when Apollonius talks to the 9 aopa, whom he at 
first sight considers to be an evil demon. Therefore he is convinced that 
it is not the soul of Achilles but a demon “of a malignant and envious 
disposition, both rancorous and mean in humour” (CH 29, 11-13). 

At this point it is evident that where a modern reader detects signs of 
irony referring to discrepancies and other oddities, the ancient Christian 
suspected wizardry and communication with evil demons. Most of what 
I have interpreted as indications of irony appears to the Christian critic 
as the result of an insufficiently hidden act of wizardry 

The last chapters of the treatise are concerned with the problem 
of fate and human will (CH 43-48). Eusebius tries to show that if all 
is determined by Fate, no philosophical life rooted in moral conduct 
and decision is possible. Starting with the hyperbole uttered against 
Domitian, Eusebius adduces several absurdities in order to damage the 
philosophical image of the hero. Apollonius explains what he has said 
in Ionia about Fate (“You fool, how wrong you are about the Fates and 
Necessity for even if you kill the man destined to rule after you, he will 
live again”, VA VII 9, transl. Jones) as follows: 

And in drawing my examples from royalty, I had reference, I admit, to 
the Acrisii and to the house of Lai'os, and to Astyages, the Mede, and to 
many other monarchs who thought that they were making good provision 
in such cases (VA VIII 7, transl. Jones). 

Here Eusebius feels something similar to what I felt in interpreting 
this passage: the philosopher forfeits his image as a friend of truth, 
because every reader knows that his answer to Domitian is not what 
he really meant in Ionia. Explaining the hyperbole I had noticed a sign 
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of a rhetorical figure that confirms the ironic intention of this passage 
as a whole . 47 

Eusebius remarks: 

In this passage, a treatise written ostensibly in the interest of truth draws 
a picture of a man who was at once a flatterer and a liar, and anything 
rather than a philosopher; for after inveighing so bitterly on the earlier 
occasion against Domitian, he now flatters him, generous fellow that he 
is, and pretends that the doctrines he mooted in Ionia about the Fates 
and Necessity, so far from being directed against him rather told in his 
favour ( CH 43, 27-33). 

And we would definitely agree with this statement. But whereas Eusebius 
thinks about a drunken narrator listing the contradictory statements 
of Apollonius in the VA, we interpret such discrepancies as a sign of 
an ironically different meaning. Thus, Eusebius is not able to reach this 
second level when he concludes: 

For these are the authors (Damis and Philostratus) who lay these facts 
before us, and they are clearly convicted by the light of truth since they 
thus contradict themselves, by being vapouring braggarts and nothing else, 
convicted by their inconsistencies of being downright liars, men devoid 
of education and charlatans (CH 43, 57-60). 

That is because he focuses on the apparent lies without asking further 
what their function might be. And it is important to stress that the eipcov 
is a liar, but with a specific intention . 48 What Eusebius lacks is the key 
to the next door behind the apparent oddities. Nevertheless, his final 
conclusion is not too far from my own: 

At the same time if anyone ventures to overpass the limits of truth and 
tries to deify him as no other philosopher has been deified, he will at the 
best, though unawares, be rubbing into him the accusation of wizardry; 
for this work of pretentious sophistry can only serve, in my opinion, to 
convict him, and lay him open in the eyes of all men of sense to this 
terrible accusation (CH 48, 20-25). 

The important difference, however, is this: I do not believe that the 
author of the VA was unaware of writing in such a manner. 

So Hierocles and Eusebius present themselves as two typically 
disposed nearly contemporary readers. Typically disposed, that is, in 
the sense that on the basis of the same source the former considers 


47 Schirren 2005:243-244. 

48 Schirren 2005:286-288. 
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Apollonius a godlike philosopher with superhuman powers, the latter 
a charlatan of some capacity . 49 Such divergent views are however not 
unusual in ancient biographies of philosophers . 50 A new ring is audible 
concerning the concept of the saviour, which finds a vague parallel in 
the idea of the philosopher as KaBpYeprov. 

It is due to the sophistry of an author like Philostratus that the 
switching between the point of views of Hierocles and the Christian 
critic gives us a specific pleasure: one minute we see the rabbit, the 
next the duck. 


49 Schirren 2005:319-324. 

50 Schirren 2005:69-211. 
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Introduction: on the Commensurability of Plutarch and Philostratus 

The very undertaking of a comparative reading of Plutarch and 
Philostratus’ Life of Apollonius seems to be almost an act of hybris. To be 
sure, the history of the scholarship on both oeuvres shows some resem- 
blance; scholars have focussed, for example, on the question of ‘sources 
and historical reliability’, and have established the position of Plutarch 
in the philosophical and biographical tradition on the one hand, and of 
Philostratus in the movement of the Second Sophistic on the other. But 
they have never ventured to register in a systematic way the particular 
topics common to both authors — this will, of course, also have to do 
with the bulk and variety of the oeuvres involved. But neither have they, 
on a more general level, reflected on any of the possible analogies qua 
goals, strategies and techniques of both authors . 1 It seems as if the very 
idea of any commensurability of Plutarch and Philostratus as authors is 
so fantastic, that it could only be conceived by a daring yoriq. 

The undertaking is nevertheless a most appealing, if not irresistible 
challenge. For it should be gratifying to “liberate these Greeks” from their 
relative isolation, and to bridge the Hellespont between the Chaeronean 
and the Cappadocian who were contemporaries under the same Roman 
emperors, between one who is commonly labelled “a philosopher” and 
one who was actually a sophist, and between authors who both wrote 
biographies. Yet, in order to avoid a flatly tragic outcome of the whole 
enterprise, it seems indeed advisable to limit it here to no more than 
a scouting of the field. I shall first try to gather factual evidence that 
links Plutarch to Apollonius, and Philostratus to Plutarch. Next, I shall 
examine the prooemium of the Life of Apollonius and illustrate how its 
technique and some of its themes are relevant to the formal prooemia 


But see the suggestions of Jones 1971:36-38. 
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of Plutarch’s Lives. Finally, I shall attempt to make a rough crfr/Kpicnc 
of the Life of Apollonius and a Plutarchean ‘Pythagorean Life. 


Making contact: Plutarch, Apollonius, and Philostratus 
Plutarch and Apollonius 

Let us, then, first make a survey of the historical, chronological, topo- 
graphical and thematic space shared by Apollonius and Plutarch (ca. 
45-125). At first sight the portents are not very good. 

Who was the “historical” Apollonius? I quote Jones: 

(...) an itinerant Pythagorean philosopher, travelling mainly in the Eastern 
part of the Roman empire. He was a religious and moral preacher, with 
a predilection for staying in temples and issuing advice to the personnel; 
an adviser of cities, who received honorific testimonials from several of 
them; a teacher with numerous pupils; and a spiritual counselor to at least 
a few highly placed Romans. These Romans perhaps included the emperors 
Vespasian and Titus, though Philostratus may have invented the story of 
Apollonius’ prosecution by Domitian (Jones 2005:11-12). 

In Plutarch’s works that came down to us, 2 there is no single mention 
of this Apollonius of Tyana, who was his contemporary for at least 50 
years. This observation, if brought into a discussion about the historical 
Apollonius, triggers questions that reveal some striking parallels between 
the two men and make Plutarch’s silence paradoxical, if not somewhat 
alarming. 

Since Plutarch never mentions Apollonius, is it to be assumed that he 
never met him, or even that he was unaware of his existence? Plutarch 
was sympathetic to Pythagoreanism 3 to the point that he wrote essays 
inveighing against the eating of meat; he visited Rome, Italy, Alexandria 
and Asia Minor, where he probably lectured; 4 he was an expert in 
religious and ethical questions; he was a priest of the temple of Apollo 
at Delphi, and a counsellor of the priestess Clea; he held office in his 


2 One should keep in mind that almost half of Plutarch’s works is lost. Arguing 
on the basis of the surviving corpus Plutarcheum thus inevitably comes down to an 
argumentum e silentio. Still, the surviving corpus is large and varied enough to allow 
for plausible inferences. 

3 On Plutarch and Pythagoreanism, see e.g. Hershbell 1984, Tsekourakis 1986 and 
1987, Becchi 2004, and Van der Stockt 2006. 

4 On the possibility that Plutarch lectured in Smyrna, see Jones 1971:14-15. 
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hometown, in the Amphictyonia and in the provincia Achaea; he was 
a friend and counsellor of Romans like Sossius Senecio, Fundanus 
and maybe even of Trajan; 5 he was the author of essays such as That a 
philosopher ought to converse especially with men in power and To the 
uneducated ruler, he was a teacher with some pupils and many friends 
from all over the Roman Empire, 6 and he disliked Domitian. 7 Did this 
Plutarch never hear of Apollonius? It is possible, although that very 
possibility casts some doubts on the fame and relevance of Apollonius 
in the first century Anyway, as soon as we add more (but historically 
less reliable) detail to Apollonius’ biography, it becomes more unlikely 
that Plutarch would not have even known about him. If Apollonius 
was able to avert earthquakes by making sacrifices, as the VA (VI 41) 
claims, would the Chaeronean, who wrote an essay On earthquakes 
(Lamprias catalogue n° 212; the essay is lost), not have heard of him? Or, 
if Apollonius twice (as IV 24 and VIII 19 claim) visited the Trophonium 
in Lebadeia — given that it was located in Plutarch’s backyard and that 
Plutarch’s brother was a priest there — the author of a (lost) essay On the 
descent into the cave of Trophonius (Lamprias catalogue n° 181) must 
have heard of him. 8 Or, if we believe that Apollonius visited Delphi and 
had conversations with the priests, as the VA claims (IV 24), Plutarch 
should have heard of him. 

However, since we stick to what is beyond reasonable doubt con- 
cerning the historical Apollonius, we must admit that it is possible that 
Plutarch never heard of him, and we can suspect that Apollonius was 
not a very famous person in the first century. Unless, of course, Plutarch 
did know about this Apollonius with whom he had some affinities, but 
deliberately neglected or even refused to mention him, because he was 
in some way irrelevant or repugnant to Plutarch’s mind. The motives 
for this (hypothetical) disdain are not difficult to imagine. Would the 
author of several philosophical and theological — and always academi- 
cally cautious — essays on things divine, divination and manifestations 
of the divine in our world have thought poorly of this man, who, even 
in his epideictic portrait by Philostratus, can hardly be regarded as a 


5 The so-called Letter to Trajan might very well be authentic: see Beck 2002. 

6 Plutarch’s friends and pupils are listed in Puech 1992. 

7 Cf. the Life of Publicola XV 3-5. 

8 In De genio Socratis 21-23 Simmias reports the experience of Timarchus descend- 
ing into the Trophonium. 
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profound thinker? 9 This is not implausible. Or would the author of the 
essay On superstition have regarded Apollonius as just one of those 
eastern sorcerers, as a yory;, not worthy of even being mentioned? 10 This 
is equally not implausible. After all, why would Plutarch have held a 
different opinion from that of the priests of the Trophonium themselves, 
who denied Apollonius access on the grounds that they would not allow 
some sorcerer-type (yor|Tt dv0po)7Up) to test the oracle (VA VIII 19)? 

The speculation about Plutarch’s aversion to Apollonius as a trivial 
yopc brings us to another impediment, which is actually an irritating 
CKdvSaAov. Philostratus (I 3) mentions as one of his sources a certain 
Moeragenes: “he wrote four books about Apollonius and yet was greatly 
ignorant about the Master.” Some scholars thought that this biography 
was actually hostile to Apollonius and that it described him as a yory;, 
although others would deny that and explain Philostratus’ negative 
comment as a symptom of artistic rivalry, 11 or as reflecting Philostratus’ 
intention to subordinate thaumaturgical issues to philosophical achieve- 
ments. 12 Anyway, wouldn’t it be marvellous if this Moeragenes were the 
same as the Moeragenes who is one of the interlocutors in Plutarch’s 
Quaestiones Convivales IV 6? This latter Moeragenes is apparently not 
ignorant, at least not about (Jewish) religion. Unfortunately, the positive 
identification of Philostratus’ and Plutarch’s Moeragenes is still, let us 
say, a desideratum 13 and we cannot take it for granted that Plutarch’s 
Moeragenes could and would have informed him about Apollonius. 

To sum up: the portents were right. In the information that is available 
to us, there is no conclusive material evidence that Plutarch actually ever 
heard of Apollonius. One might suspect that the historical Apollonius 
was less relevant to his own times than the VA intended to make him 
for posterity. Still, the survey of circumstantial indications favours the 
attempt at a comparative reading of Plutarch and the VA; for it reveals 
some thematic affinities between the Chaeronean and the Tyanean, 


9 Jones 2005:9; Knoles 1981:293-294. 

10 Superstition is associated with barbarians through the quote (On Superstition 
166 A) from Euripides’ The Trojan Women 764: “Greeks from barbarians finding evil 
ways”; Jews are also characterised as superstitious: 169C. It is remarkable that precisely 
Pythagoras “who said that we reach our best when we draw near to the gods” is refuted 
twice (On Superstition 169E, The Obsolescence of Oracles 413B) in a context of a discus- 
sion about the proper relation of man towards the god! 

11 Bowie 1978:1673 and 1994:188. 

12 Raynor 1984:224; Swain 1996:384. 

13 Anderson 1986:123 and Bowie 1978:1678-1679 seem inclined to envisage the 
possibility of this identification, Mumprecht 1983:1026 rejects it. 
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such as their interest in Pythagoreanism, their preoccupation with the 
dealings of a philosopher with men in power and their involvement in 
religious matters and speculations. A comparative reading of the treat- 
ment of those themes in Plutarch and the VA cannot but contribute to 
a better understanding of the oeuvres in question. 

Philostratus and Plutarch 

Thus, paradoxically, the absence of indubitable material links between 
Plutarch and Apollonius encourages us to the project of a comparative 
reading of Plutarch and Philostratus as authors. 

Philostratus, in a letter to Julia Domna (Ep. 1.73), mentions Plutarch. 
He asks the empress “to persuade Plutarch not to be annoyed with soph- 
ists” and he suggests that, if she fails to persuade him, the empress will 
know by what name to call him . . . Because of his professed aversion to 
sophists 14 Plutarch gets tit for tat. It seems reasonable, indeed, to accept 
that Philostratus pointed at Plutarch of Chaeronea, 15 and not just at 
some “friend of Julia”. 16 Philostratus’ conscious neglect of chronological 
obstacles 17 is part of a strategy to establish a communality of feeling and 
opinions between Julia, himself, and his readers. It is, however, regret- 
table that the casual reference to Plutarch does not allow us to make 
assumptions about the extent and the depth of Philostratus’ familiarity 
with Plutarch’s works. This hampers all speculation about any possible 
inspiration by Plutarch or imitation and allusion to him. 

Then again, both Plutarch and Philostratus are biographers. This 
sounds promising, although there are two restrictions. The first is that 
the VA is sometimes regarded as a “biography” (Jones 2005:3), as a 
“laudatory biography” (Bowie 1994:193), as “biographie” and at the 
same time “oeuvre de divertissement” (Reardon 1971:268), but also 
as “hagiographic geography” (Eisner 1997:22), as “presque un roman” 
(Reardon 1971:189) or as “anti-roman” (Billault 2000:105 and 1992:274), 
etc. If the VA is a biography, it certainly is also a “text” with “novel- 
istic, hagiographic and apologetic features” (Eisner 1997:22). In short, 
Whitmarsh rightly speaks of “the generic slipperiness of subject and 


14 Jeuckens 1908 offers a discussion of the relevant material. 

15 That is the position of Anderson 1986:4-5. 

16 As Kayser 1871:538 would have it. 

17 Unless the allusion is to “a lost work of Plutarch in which the sophists were 
attacked”: Bowersock 1969:104. 
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author alike (2005:77).” The second restriction is that Plutarch wrote 
mostly pairs of biographies, namely of a Roman and a Greek, and that 
he explicitly invited his readers to read one Life in the light of the other. 
This syncritical method 18 has inherently more potential for eliciting a 
nuanced assessment 19 of the characters involved, than the choice of just 
one “hero” and one Life. Even apart from that, it is quite clear for any 
reader of Plutarch that he is very little inclined to portray any of his 
characters as immaculate holy men, whereas the VA was intended to 
be (also) a hagiographic document. 

But then, in view of their common status as narrative texts, Plutarch’s 
Lives and the VA must inevitably be commensurable at the level of some 
specific characteristics, parts, or techniques of narrative texts. One might 
consider the technique of beginning the narrative, i.e. the prooemia of 
both authors, in which they explicitly talk about their sources, their 
methods and their goals. When Plutarch proudly announces that he will 
write “ways of life” rather than “history” (ovx ioxopiac aXXa [iionc: Life 
of Alexander I), and when Philostratus pretends to give precise informa- 
tion about the facts concerning Apollonius (e^ocKpiflcGaai xov avdpa: 
VA I 2), is that, in view of the evidence of their actual writings, all that 
they did and intended to do? It has been observed both that several of 
Plutarch’s Lives are ‘disappointingly’ historical rather than biographical, 
and that Philostratus’ narrative about the life of Apollonius is sometimes 
rather vague, incomplete, or flatly unhistorical. 

It seems, then, that while hailing the prosperous omina, we should 
not overlook the difficulties involved in a comparative reading of Philo- 
stratus’ VA and Plutarch. The problem is to assess the possibly divergent 
agenda of both authors, and the warning is not to make generalizations 
about either of them. Hence, in the second part of this paper, I turn to a 
specific topic, viz. a synkrisis of themes and techniques in the prooemium 
of the VA and in the formal prooemia of Plutarchean Lives. 


18 On synkrisis in Plutarch see Duff 1999:243-286. 

19 Plutarch’s moralism is “both descriptive and protreptic” (Pelling 2002:248). 
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The prooemia of the VA and of some Plutarchean Lives 

A rhetorical analysis of the prooemium of the VA 20 

Going by the criteria expounded by Philip Stadter 21 in his study of the 
prooemia of Plutarch’s Lives , the introduction to the VA is a formal 
prooemium: it is separated from the body of the story by the logical 
particle xoxvnv, it names explictly the person whose life will be narrated, 
it discusses matters of sources, and it contains a kind of justification 
for the choice of the subject. Although it has no formal dedicatee, Julia 
Domna, had she been alive, would have been the natural choice. I shall 
first make some rhetorical observations on this prooemium, and then 
compare some of its techniques and themes with Plutarch. 

§1 

The VA opens in a remarkable way, and, but for the title of the work, the 
reader would gain the distinct impression that it was about Pythagoras. 
He is the first character to be introduced, his is the first name to be 
mentioned, albeit only by secondary narrators who are allowed to fill 
almost the entire first paragraph with a dry report on the kefalaia con- 
cerning Pythagoras. Why is the primary narrator hiding for so long? 
What does this imply concerning his attitude towards the theme of 
Pythagoras that is brought up only by the secondary narrators? Why is 
this narrative by the “admirers” made to sound like an objective report 
rather than a eulogy? What was Philostratus hoping to achieve? 

The reader has read the title of the work; he knows this will be a 
work on Apollonius. The anonymous narrators’ instructive report about 
Pythagoras must remind the reader of some basic facts: he should keep 
them in mind in order to be able to understand what will be argued 
in the corpus. Those facts cannot be discussed ; 22 they are merely reca- 
pitulated — the audience is supposed to nod in assent (in rhetorical 


20 According to Bowie 1994:188 the openings are “redolent of a sophistic prefatory 
discourse or prolalia’’ 

21 Stadter 1988:276; I owe a lot of inspiration to Stadters treatment of Plutarch’s 
formal prooemia of the Lives. 

22 Only little doubt is admitted: the concessio/confessio (Lausberg 1990:§856) con- 
cerning the reliability of the report that Pythagoras met other gods than Apollo — it is 
not quite clear who makes it! — , and the somewhat prudent view on Empedocles as a 
follower of Pythagoras are stated very discretely. 
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terms: a case of the genus honestum is used as a leg up). 23 Through the 
recapitulation, Philostratus is making his reader docilem, and thus he 
must have thought of his own case as belonging to the genus obscurum. 
As such, the appropriate action for him to take was indeed to negotiate 
between the complexity of the case argued for in the corpus on the one 
hand, and the capacity of the audience to understand it on the other 
(Lausberg 1999:§272). 

But the last kolon of the first paragraph dramatically displaces every- 
thing. The primary narrator comes to the fore (pe, KponBepriv). He 
dismisses the anonymous narrator’s musings about the followers of 
Pythagoras’ doctrines (and about time, too: the continuous nodding 
assent of the audience threatened to arouse their taedium ): 24 to deal 
with more such musings is inappropriate (oh JtpoariKet) for him. 

He announces his own account, without explicitly saying what it will 
be about. However, since the reader has read the title, he can assume 
that it will be an account about Apollonius as yet another of the phi- 
losophers of Pythagoras’ kind. However, with more stories about follow- 
ers of Pythagoras being impatiently dismissed, the reader might think 
Philostratus’ account will be about Pythagoras and Pythagoreanism 
in general! The least one should say is that Philostratus, by remaining 
non-committal, is keeping his audience in suspense. 

Anyway, he relocates the audience: they should now be curious, espe- 
cially since by the dramatic vhv (Lausberg 1999:§272), and cme'udovra 
they are drawn into the primary narrator’s own time and program to 
offer an account distinct from that of the first narrators. 

It is precisely through the urgent appeal to the attention of the reader, 
however, that the case is relocated as well; it no longer belongs exclusively 
to the genus obscurum, but also to the genus humile ; it is a case that for 
some reason, to Philostratus’ way of thinking, might be uninteresting 
to the reader (Lausberg 1999:§64.4 and 269), and thus asks for the use 
of techniques to make them interested. Now why would Philostratus’ 
audience be uninterested? 

Theoretically, it is possible that it considered Pythagoras and Pytha- 
goreanism in itself a trivial, uninteresting issue (Lausberg 1999:§270) 


23 “...cette presence du philosophe samien en filigrane du recit ne conduit pas a 
leffacement d’Apollonios. Elle rehausse au contraire ses merites comme un piedestal 
sacre sur lequel il se dresse”: Billault 2000:116. 

24 The prooemial digression risks being no more than a tedious detour. 
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(hypothesis 1); but wouldn’t Philostratus then be rather clumsy, pedanti- 
cally stuffing the audience (through the secondary narrators report) with 
dry information, if he knew they had not asked for it? The same objec- 
tion can be made against the hypothesis (hypothesis 2) that Philostratus 
thought that the audience was supersaturated with information and 
literature about Pythagoras. Finally, if we suppose Philostratus thought 
that the audience was not interested in his account about Pythagoras 
because it was prejudicial towards disbelievers or opponents, this 
hypothesis (hypothesis 3) would go counter to his apparent conviction 
that the audience sympathized with Pythagoras and Pythagoreanism. 

On the other hand, the topos of attentum parare makes sense if 
Philostratus assumed that his audience would by now expect a koyoc 
about Apollonius without being interested in such a Xoyoq. We are left 
with the question of why Philostratus manipulated his audience into 
the position of ‘an audience uninterested in a story about Apollonius’. 
We have no good reason to envisage the possibility (hypothesis T) that, 
in Philostratus’ opinion, his audience regarded ‘Apollonius’ as a trivial 
issue in itself: the empress Julia apparently was interested (13). But 
indifference in an audience can also spring from other sources (Lausberg 
1999:§271). The audience might, for example, be already won over to 
someone else’s case, a case arguing about Apollonius in a different, if not 
opposing way (hypothesis 2’). Moreover, there is yet another possibility 
(hypothesis 3’): the audience might simply be supersaturated and unwill- 
ing to take notice of yet another literary work about Apollonius. 25 

To sum up: Philostratus, exploiting a case belonging to the genus 
honestum, is announcing a case of the genus obscurum (viz. Apollonius 
in relation to Pythagoreanism) as well as belonging to the genus humile, 
and exploiting techniques of attentum parare. His intended audience 
sympathizes clearly with Pythagoreanism, but not necessarily with his 
own case, and so he leaves his audience in suspense. 

$2 

In the second paragraph the actual subject of the VA is finally brought 
to the fore: the customs (the ejuxriSeuovxa) of Apollonius; and again 
Philostratus subverts positions, and he does so in a few words, viz. 


25 One should recall the possible motives for Philostratus’ hostile attitude towards 
Moeragenes: cf. supra. 
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aSeAxpa yap xoxjxoxt; and Bexoxepov q 6 nxjBayopai; xij aocpxa 7tpoa- 
e^Bovxa xxjppavxdrov xe {mepapavxa. These few words constitute a 
genuine coup de theatre. 

In the first place, they change the primary narrator’s own position. So 
far he has not been situated at all on the scale of sympathy vis-a-vis his 
subject (Apollonius in relation to Pythagoreanism). Now he suddenly 
does make claims (dSetapd and Bexoxepov p 6 IIxjBayopai;). He does not 
hide any longer behind the ‘objectivity’ of any secondary narrators about 
Pythagoras, but plainly confesses his partisan opinion about Apollonius. 
It is important to notice the climax in Philostratus’ claim: it makes the 
case extremely paradoxical, to the point of bringing it close to the genus 
admirabile/turpe, the kind of case that is simply untenable according 
to the intended audience. 

At the same time, Philostratus’ confession of a partisan position urges 
the audience to leave its position of mere cerebral curiosity: it should be 
willing to praise Apollonius (as an item belonging to the genus honestum) 
just like the secondary narrators did with Pythagoras, and even — this 
is almost a provocation — to a higher degree, at least concerning his 
“philosophy” and his “victory over tyrannies.” The latter item must come 
as a complete surprise to the audience: it is not anticipated at all in the 
instructive narrative about Pythagoras. Consequentially, it directs the 
reader’s attention to this item. 

Calling for attention and inviting praise: where is the case now? 
Although it promised to become honestum, it is extremely anceps. But 
what was problematic, and why? The problem was the correct assess- 
ment of the wisdom of Apollonius, more specifically its philosophical 
and sound nature (djto xrjc odvr|0xvfj<; ootpiac. ijv (pi/axroxpoK xe Kai byknc 
e7ifiOKT|aev): this is what is at stake, purely on account of widespread 
ignorance (oxmcfl ox dvBpomoi yxyvrooKonoxv). Hence, in the view of the 
primary narrator — I will call him Philostratus from now on — the com- 
mon praise is only ‘selective’ or, instead of praise, there is blame: some, 
because of defective knowledge (kockox; yiyvoxoKovxec), think of him 
as a pdyoq (the word has a negative connotation here, it makes him “a 
philosophic impostor” (Jones 2005:35 for fhaxax; ooxpov), since he dealt 
with magoi in Babylonia and India and with the Naked Ones of Egypt. 
The signum for the accusation of mageia is not inserted without reason. 
It offers Philostratus the opportunity to argue (Lausberg 1999:§368) that 
the signum is a signum incertum: the facts are not denied, but the con- 
clusions from it are rejected. Whether the fact is Apollonius’ commerce 
with magoi, or his gift of prophecy, the conclusion of mageia is incorrect. 
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The — apparently and anyway supposedly authoritative — examples of 
Empedocles, Pythagoras, Democritus and Plato on the one hand, and of 
Socrates and Anaxagoras on the other, make it clear that the accusation 
is not just false, but suggest that it is inspired by ill will (proven, e.g., 
by the self-contradiction of the blasphemers). 26 Apollonius is the victim 
of an unjust accusation, and is not treated fairly. In short, as is but a 
natural consequence of the shift from genus humile and obscurum to the 
genus anceps, Philostratus fully plays on the topos of benevolentia. Not 
only does he present himself as an advocate of the truth ( a sua persona: 
Lausberg 1999:§275a), 27 he also represents his client as the victim of 
an unjust accusation (Lausberg 1999:§275g) and ‘the other party’ 28 as 
unfair ( ab adversariorum persona: Lausberg 1999:§276). 

Anyway, we cannot be surprised at the justification Philostratus offers 
for his writing the VA. His goal is first formulated in a negative way: he 
cannot neglect the ignorance of the multitude — a nice compliment to 
his audience, which, if Philostratus has any common sense, is of course 
excluded from the general ignorance. Positively, his goal is to give an 
accurate account (eqaKpi(3(j)oaO a) of the chronology of Apollonius’ 
words and deeds on the one hand (this seems to be his remedy against 
selective praise) 29 and b) of the special character of his wisdom (this 
seems to be his remedy against the accusation of mageia and will justify 
the fame of Apollonius as Soupovxot; xe kou 0eToc on the other; apparently, 
an accurate account of the facts will legitimise Apollonius’ fame). 

finally, the primary narrator argues a sua persona again: he has taken 
pains to be well informed. But he feels the need to specify the sources 
of his most detailed information, rousing the interest of his reader with 
d)8e onveAeqc/priv (I 3; cf. already, but more generally pointing to col- 
lecting sources: ^uvet^eKxat 8e pm in I 2). 


26 The accusation goes counter to the praeiudicia: Lausberg 1999:§353. 

27 In retrospective, his vuv . . . E7uxeXeaai can be read as a suggestion of extemporalis 
oratio (Lausberg 1999:§275b), that is, as another means of soliciting benevolentia. 

28 The ‘other party’ is identified by periphrasis (Lausberg 1999:§277b and §598); 
Philostratus avoids naming names, in order not to irritate the reader ( delectare ) — it is 
too soon to launch an open attack — and to arouse his curiosity. On the other hand, the 
periphrasis might well be a means to avoid mentioning Moeragenes. 

29 But can we interpret “an accurate account” as “a complete account”? If so, Philo- 
stratus clearly does not regard his intended audience as ‘supersaturated’ with informa- 
tion: there will be novel things for them too. 
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§3 

From a rhetorical point of view, Philostratus does not simply mention 
his sources, he simultaneously establishes the value of the testimonia 
(Lausberg 1999:§354) concerning Apollonius. The criterion for the 
evaluation is a locus communis: “there is no evidence that is stronger 
than the one that rests on knowledge” (Quintilian Inst. V 7.3). Damis, 
then, is a reliable source: he is wise, a follower of Apollonius in the 
literal (lcoivcovfiaoa Kod amoq (ppm) as well as in the metaphorical 
(jrpoocpx^oooeprioai;) sense, he is an eye-witness and his account is 
very detailed: he knows. But his style was unskilful (oh Se^xax;). Now 
the alleged absence of eloquentia must make the audience favourably 
disposed towards this witness as being not shrewd and thus sincere; at 
the same time, the audience will readily take for granted only what is 
suggested, namely that, at the request of Julia, Philostratus made a tran- 
scription improving the style of Damis. Is Philostratus simply parading 
his connections with people in high stations (Whitmarsh 2001:226), or 
is he also creating goodwill toward his work (Stadter 1988:282)? Be that 
as it may, it still leaves us with the impression that Philostratus pres- 
ents a large part of his VA as being no more than a stylistic upgrade of 
Damis. Moreover, even if Philostratus means to communicate that the 
report of Damis is so accurate and reliable that he will follow it closely, 
only improving its style, this is somewhat of an anticlimax. Maximus 
of Aegae, apparently, is good enough to rely on his information about 
Apollonius’ stay in Aegae: he fills a gap. From a rhetorical point of 
view, the treatment of Maximus is a little disappointing: Philostratus 
makes nothing more of this ‘inartificial proof’. The same goes for the 
third written testimonium. The will of Apollonius himself will serve as 
a guide to interpret the wisdom of Apollonius as truly inspired phi- 
losophy; the authenticity, let alone the authority of this testimonium, is 
not questioned at all. 

Moeragenes is discredited because of his ignorance about many 
things: he will either have praised Apollonius only selectively, or in the 
wrong way, or he will have censured him; it is indeed most likely that 
he was one of the ignorants Philostratus mentioned before. In view of 
the repeated use of cpx^ooo(pia, I am inclined to think that Philostratus 
was not happy with Moeragenes’ focus on the mageia of Apollonius 
(even if Philostratus regarded Moeragenes as ‘a friendly witness’). 

In short, in reviewing his sources, Philostratus tries to convince 
his readers that he can cure the general ignorance, since he gathered 
accurate and complete information, and that he can assess the special 
nature of Apollonius’ inspired philosophy. Ultimately, the question of 
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the sources is integrated into a strategy of arousing goodwill towards 
the author: he knows. The last sentence of the prooemium repeats the 
twofold goal: this will be a praise bestowing ripf| on Apollonius, and 
this work will be useful (dxpeA,eia) since it will provide new facts to 
those who like to learn. In view of what Philostratus argued before, I 
am inclined to interpret the parataxis xe . . . kou as a hendiadys: praise 
through useful and accurate information. That means that Philostratus 
ultimately intends to present a case of the genus honestum. 

The prooemium of the VA is not very long, 30 but fairly sophisticated. 
It is not sophisticated because of the occurrence of the traditional rhe- 
torical topoi-, any educated and skilful author of this period was able to 
deploy them. It is sophisticated because it plays with topoi, and thus with 
the whole complex of the ‘politically correct’ relation between the case, 
the author and his audience (to Jtpotov). From the genus obscurum and 
anceps, with the topoi of docilem and attentum parare that go with it, and 
addressing an audience that is possibly assenting ( benevolum a causa), 
yet possibly somewhat uninterested, but whose attention has somehow 
been reclaimed by means of the prooemial digression, it reveals its 
genuine case in a climax, pleading for the benevolentia of a surprised 
audience confronted with a questionable case, and finally promises to 
present an honourable case to an inquisitive audience that is favourably 
disposed towards the author. The T of the primary narrator only shortly 
lightens up at the end of the first movement, in order to correct the 
expectations of the reader; it comes fully to the fore at the end of the 
second movement, in order to justify its own action, and it establishes 
the authority of its own Xoyoq throughout the third movement. 

Proemial technique in VA §1-3 and the formal prooemia of 
Plutarch’s Lives 

As comparantia to the prooemium of the VA, I shall take into account 
the 13 formal prooemia, each of which introduces a pair of Lives in 
Plutarch. All statements that will be made about the VA only hold 
within the limits of that comparison. 

In general the proem of the VA is not that long. It contains 102 lines; 
the average length of a proem of one pair of the Plutarchean Lives 
involved is 68 lines, but then one of those pairs of Lives would fill only 
about a quarter of the VA. In absolute terms, however, it ranges among 
the longer Plutarchean prooemia. 


30 It is ‘long’ in absolute terms, but not in its relation to the whole of the long Life. 
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Staging the T 

1 . The presence of the primary narrator is not significantly more pre- 
dominant in the proem of the VA (1 mention per 14,5 lines) than in 
the Plutarchean prooemia (1 mention per 16,9 lines). Nor is his first 
introduction at line 33, after 32,3% of that prooemium, exceptionally late 
(the risk that the report about Pythagoras would arouse the taedium of 
the audience was not that big!); some Plutarchean Lives make the reader 
wait for even longer: 81 ( Phocion-Cato Minor), 78 ( Pelopidas-Marcellus ) 
or 73 ( Cimon-Lucullus ) lines. If we look at the Plutarchean proems 
where the ‘I’ is frequently mentioned, viz. 5 to 10 times, and where it 
is introduced at a moment the proem has been going on for at least 
70% of its total size, it appears that the VA with its 7 mentions of the 
‘I’ is not exceptional either. It is only when we compare the proem of 
the VA with the Plutarchean proems with a frequent mention of the T, 
and look at the frequency of the mention of the ‘I’ in the last 30% of 
them, that the VA springs out (6 mentions on a total of 7): the T makes 
its presence strongly felt towards the end of the proem. 

2. In the proem of the VA the 1’ refers solely to the primary nar- 
rator. In Plutarch the ‘we’ now and then includes the reader (Pelling 
2004:411-412), and thus appeals to a communality of feelings, opinions 
and experience. E.g., in Demetrius-Antonius I 6, the ‘I’ thinks that 
‘we’ as well will be eager to contemplate and imitate the best if ‘we’ 
are also informed about the bad — a charming way of bringing his 
audience to adopt his own goal; in Demosthenes-Cicero I 2 ‘we’ can- 
not blame the smallness of our native city for our failure to live and 
think as we ought — a very sympathetic way of giving a moral lesson; 
in Agis-Cleomenes II 4 ‘we’ all observed how the eagerness to win the 
popular favour leads to disaster for politicians. 

3. In the proem of the VA the ‘I’ does not establish any relation to 
his audience as a ‘You’; it opposes its own account as a cure for the 
ignorance of the many; his inquisitive reader will greatly profit from 
his work. The Plutarchean ‘I’ occasionally addresses the reader as ‘You’ 
(Aemilius-Timoleon I 6, Agis-Cleomenes II 6) and explicitly invites him 
to make up his own mind concerning the value of his work: his Lives 
present an ambiguous point ( 5 1 c/pi cp i c> (df) xr| o i c: Timoleon I 6); the reader 
must judge from his narrative whether his initial opinion on the Gracchi 
is correct ( Agis-Cleomenes II 6) or whether he aims correctly at the 
proper mark ( Pericles II 4), or whether he brought out all resemblances 
between his characters ( Cimon III 3); he envisages the possibility that 
he will fail and asks his reader for indulgence ( Theseus I 3). 
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4. The T of the VA makes some effort to make the reader benevolent 
towards himself. ‘I’ belonged to the circle of Julia, 1’ am the champion 
of the truth, ‘I’ am well informed. The narrator in the Plutarchean 
proems is also presenting himself as one with connections with per- 
sons in high stations: Sossius Senecio, his dedicatee, is mentioned in 3 
of them ( Demosthenes-Cicero I 1, Theseus-Romulus I 1, Dion-Brutus 
II). However, in general, the ‘I’ of Plutarch’s proems is more modest 
and frequently solicits the goodwill of his reader. I have caught him 
only once claiming explicitly that he will narrate the truth and deliver 
a truthful testimony (xa?er|0fj diequ'tvxec, dTr|0oi)C papxupiac), viz. in 
Cimon-Lucullus II 3; his claim is understandable since he is open to the 
charge of offering a false narrative in order to be able to praise Lucullus 
to whom ‘we’ are obliged. For the rest, he makes fun of himself as one 
living in a small town and staying there in order not to make it even 
smaller ( Demosthenes II 2), expressing only his hope to eliminate fabu- 
lous and improbable material ( Theseus I 3); he is afraid of seeming to be 
utterly careless and slothful (jxavxajxacnv dpe/a^ . . . kc/'i apyoc: Nicias I 5) 
in taking notice of the facts, and he “does not know” (ouk oi8a pf|) if it 
would not be better to accept the old doctrine about evil demons ( Dion 
II 5). This Plutarchean ‘I’ strives for accurate knowledge, but does not 
claim omniscience. Besides, the entire proem of the Alexander-Caesar 
and of the Theseus-Romulus, and a large part of those of the Nicias 
and of Demosthenes-Cicero are pleas (not a self-confident claim) for 
benevolence towards a possibly deficient 1’. 

5. When it appears rather late and for the first time, the Philostratean 
‘I’ announces his own Xoyoq, but actually postpones the name of its sub- 
ject till the next sentence. This is not usually the case in the Plutarchean 
proems: in only three proems ( Nicias-Crassus at line 1; Alexander- 
Caesar at line 21; Theseus-Romulus at line 29) does the ‘I’ name the 
two paralleled heroes; conversely, in four cases ( Aemilius-Timoleon , 
Demetrius-Antonius, Demosthenes-Cicero, Theseus-Romulus) the ‘I’ was 
present before the naming of the subjects, and then always defending 
and justifying itself, in two cases after the naming of the subjects, and 
then also to justify, in this latter case justifying the jxapafk)?if|. 

6. Finally: the relation of the T to its written sources. From a rhe- 
torical point of view, those are but maieic dxeyvoi that need rhetorical 
handling. Philostratus’ ‘I’, as we saw, is not too keen on persuading 
his audience of the reliability of Maximus and of Apollonius’ will: he 
assumes the audience will take it for granted. About Damis he takes 
more pains (but with little effect on modern audiences!): he is a wise 
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pupil of Apollonius, an eye-witness who recorded his journeys, sayings, 
speeches and predictions. Moeragenes is simply dismissed as ignorant 
concerning the Master. The Plutarchean ‘I’ is rarely that blunt and 
radical. Only Caecilius in the Demosthenes-Cicero III 2 and Timaeus 
in the Nicias-Crassus I 2-4 are sharply rebuked, the former because 
he boldly ventured (eveavxehoaxo) to put forth a comparison between 
the speeches of Demosthenes and Cicero, thereby displaying lack of 
self-knowledge (a wit shrewdly soliciting the audiences consent), the 
latter because he was equally full of youthful conceit (geipaKuaSrn;) 
when he came up with demons as an explication for historical events. 
The suggestion is that of an older and wiser T, not inclined to such 
follies. This persona takes it for granted that the audience will accept 
the reliability of Thucydides and Philistus without further ado, but the 
narrator himself points to the questionable nature of his sources in the 
Theseus, and to his own unease with Latin sources ( Demosthenes-Cicero 
III 1-2); 31 and with Cicero’s opinion on Cato he disagrees in a polite 
way ( Phocion III 1) and out of a sense of decorum. 

Locating the audience 

We have seen Philostratus playing with his audience: he relocates it 
from the position of consent and willingness to learn (position 1), to 
that of being surprised and somewhat frowning (position 2), and to 
that of confidence in the expertise of the narrator and in his promise of 
providing efficient knowledge, that is: knowledge that will make them 
consent with the praise of Apollonius (position 3). The tour de force 
was the transition from position 1 to 2; it was effective because of the 
relatively long postponement of the introduction of the actual theme, 
and because of its climactic nature. 

No such toying with the audience in the formal Plutarchean proems! 
That would a priori induce surprise in an author who stages his narrator 
mostly as one who is seeking sympathetic contact with his reader, and 
who displays less self-confidence than the teaching Philostratean ‘I’; 
towards himself, the Plutarchean ‘I’ almost always asks for benevolence 
from a position of inferiority. But also a posteriori it appears that the 
Plutarchean narrator is consistent in manoeuvring his audience into 
one dominant position, viz. into the position of an attentus vis-a-vis 
the subject of his narration. 


31 


Russell 1993:428 calls this “both apology and self-recommendation.’ 
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I list the dominant positions (column 2) vis-a-vis the subject (column 
3) into which the audience is manipulated by the narrator: 


Nicias-Crassus 

Aemilius-Timoleon 

Demetrius- Antonius 

Alexander-Caesar 

Demosthenes-Cicero 

Theseus-Romulus 

Sertorius-Eumenes 


Attentum Towards his own focus: character; 

(Kaxavoriau;) no “useless history” 

Attentum Towards knowledge about what is noble, 

(Sux|T(piapf|Tr|cn<;) and hence provokes improvement of 
character; towards the role of fortune 
and wisdom in successful achievements 
Attentum Towards a case of the genus turpe, the 

(dvujTopriTCfli; exotpev) contemplation of which should be 
(benevolum) profitable e contrario 

Attentum Towards the revelation of the “soul” 

(egipaotv n0ot)i;) through signs 

Attentum Towards the comparison of their natures 

(xaXt'juo)i; SiaKpiBrjvai) and dispositions; towards the question if 
nature or fortune made them more alike, 
resp. in character and circumstances 
Attentum To the historicity of what is told; to 

(ei . . . otpeXoi; Ttpoi; the conflict between strength and 

aXf|0£uxv) intelligence on the one hand and rape 

and misfortune on the other. 

Attentum Towards relating the character and 


fortunes of Sertorius to that of other 


Dion-Brutus Attentum 


(Benevolum) 

Agis/ Cleomenes-Gracchi Attentum 

(ejcucpivEu; axnoi;) 

Pericles-Fabius Attentum 

Maximus (Kpivelv) 


Cimon-Lucullus Attentum 

(ou xoi^itov 
cnjvayayew) 

Pelopidas-Marcellus Attentum 

Phocion-Cato Minor Attentum 

(Xe7txo(; Xoyo<;, 
StaKpiau;, aveui 


persons 

Towards the impact of wisdom and 
justice on the one hand, and good 
fortune and power on the other, on a 
public career; towards the question of 
“ill-boding spectres” 

(Towards pupils of the Academy) 
Towards the question of whether the 
narrative proves that tpiXoho^la ruins a 
politician 

Towards the question of whether the 
narrative hits the proper mark in stating 
that the contemplation of the good 
will automatically lead to imitation, 
i.e. performance of virtuous deeds 
Towards character and disposition 
as mixture of good and bad; towards 
possibly forgotten resemblances 
Towards the theme of courage and 
recklessness in a general 
Towards the question of whether 
Phocion deserves his bad name, and 
how the leader should deal with the 
masses; and towards the difference 
between the two subjects 
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It is clear then, that Plutarch wanted his reader to be a judge; but often he 
also gave him the necessary criteria according to which he should make 
his judgement (that is, he made his reader docilem): hence, the proemial 
digressions on the benefit coming from writing and reading biographies 
( Aemilius-Timoleon , Pericles-Fabius Maximus, Demetrius- Antonins), on 
the danger of philo doxia in dealing with the mob ( Agis/Cleomenes ), on 
the necessary characteristics of the statesman ( Phocion ) or the general 
(Pelopidas-Marcellus) and/or, later on in the proem, the explicit ques- 
tion concerning the similarities and differences between the subjects 
( Phocion-Cato Minor, Cimon-Lucullus), or concerning the existence 
and appearance of ill-boding spectres (Dion), or the role of fortune 
versus character etc. 

As we noticed before, the VA makes the reader inquisitive through 
the story about Pythagoras. Plutarch uses this technique only once, viz. 
in telling the rather long story about Damon in the beginning of the 
Cimon-Lucullus. But there is a noticeable difference. In the VA, as in 
the Cimon-Lucullus, the reader is somewhat at a loss about the purpose 
of this narration; but in the end, in the VA it serves as a leg up for the 
climactic introduction of the actual subject, viz. Apollonius, whilst in 
the Cimon-Lucullus it is but an aition for the presence of a statue of 
Lucullus at Chaeronea, and an explanation for the choice of Lucullus as a 
subject for a biography: Plutarch feels obliged! Paradoxically, Philostratus 
invites for a synkrisis, whereas Plutarch’s patriotism explains the choice 
of a hero for whom it apparently (oK07tohvxx, 7rapeA,eijropev) was not 
easy to find a match. 

Presenting the case 

1. Both Plutarch and Philostratus confront their reader with a subject 
from the past. But it is remarkable how Plutarch draws this subject into 
the present time — of himself, and his reader: 

... I am continuing the work and delighting in it . . . using history as a mirror 
and endeavouring in a manner to fashion and adorn my life in confor- 
mity with the virtues therein depicted. For the result is like nothing else 
than daily living and associating together (auvSiaiTijoei Kai cuirPicoaei), 
when I receive and welcome each subject of my history in turn as a guest 
(£7U^evou|aevov), and observe carefully (dva9e(opcb|rev) ‘how large he was 
and of what mien. ( Timoleon I 1-2). 

Such (warm) actualisation is absent from the explicit discourse of the 
proem of the VA. 
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2. Plutarch tends to present the subject of his Lives, that is, the lives of 
particular historical persons, as a problem with an abstract and general 
dimension; in other words, he presents it as a philosophical quaestio, 
a quaestio infinita. The proem of the VA does not show this tendency: 
the subject is a particular and individual question, a quaestio finita; this 
proem states that Apollonius was superior to Pythagoras and announces 
the narration of his life as a piece of evidence. Consequently, the proem 
of the VA stresses the completeness and accuracy of the upcoming nar- 
ration, whilst Plutarch stresses several times that he has selected facts 
(ejuxepvetv) in presenting the case; for him, the facts that do not serve 
his purpose can be left out as axpqaxoi; ioxopia. 

3. Plutarch’s philosophical quest, however, is not merely theoretical 
and contemplative, it is also active and protreptic (only rarely apotrep- 
tic). 32 The programmatic proem of the Life of Pericles states: 33 the con- 
templation, or better the investigation (ioxopia) of the manifestations 
of the good (the jxapaSeiypaxa) should in the end affect the reader’s 
character and his daily conduct. This means that, in general, Plutarch 
presents his case in a laudatory vein as if his subject were a certum, 
but that he nevertheless leaves ample occasion for the reader to apply 
his critical judgement to the subject as a dubium. Almost the contrary 
holds for the proem of the VA, where the apodictic tone leaves little 
room for doubt: the superiority of Apollonius’ philosophy is a certum 
that urges the reader to enjoy the contemplation of the subject, and that 
should be honoured (xtpf|); the alternative of §ia(ioAn is rejected. But the 
reader should also enjoy the style of the narrative: Philostratus reminds 
the reader of his stylistic achievement, whilst Plutarch, in view of his 
high ethical goal, rejects “jealous rivalry with other writers in matters 
of style as altogether undignified and pedantic” ( Nicias I 4), although 
one cannot neglect the fact that Plutarch did actually pay attention to 
literary refinement. All this invites us to think of the proem of the VA 
as being more epideictic than Plutarch’s proems and Plutarch’s proems 
as being more deliberative than the one of the VA. 

My conclusion is a teasing paradox: inasmuch as the Second Sophistic 
is about using the mirror of the past to deal with contemporary issues, 
about making the glorious past effective in the process of coming to 


32 The only exceptions are the Life of Demetrius and the Life of Sulla (for the latter, 
see Stadter 1992). 

33 A complete analysis of this proem is to be found in Van der Stockt 1992:32-37. 
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terms with the present, then Plutarch, in his formal prooemia, is a 
Sophist second to no other. But inasmuch as the Second Sophistic is 
about displaying epideictic self-confidence and outspoken idolatry for a 
Pythagorean, Philostratus in his proem of the VA outshines Plutarch. 


Pythagorean Lives: the VA and Plutarch’s Life of Numa 

But what if Plutarch had fancied editing “a Pythagorean plot;”? What 
would he have made of it? Would his main character be something 
like the Pythagorean Apollonius? As it happens, Plutarch wrote a 
“Pythagorean life”, viz. the Life of Numa. Actually, Pythagoras and 
Pythagoreanism are relatively more present in the Life of Numa than 
in the VA; of the 22 chapters of the Life of Numa 5 are almost entirely 
devoted to Pythagoras or mention him, viz. chapters 1, 8, 11, 14, 22: 
“Numa-Pythagoras” is the Leitmotiv of this Life (Flaceliere 1964:176). 

It is interesting to notice that the Life of Numa, like the VA, raises 
serious questions about chronology, historicity and reliability. The 
relation between Numa and Pythagoras may serve as an illustration. 
Against his better judgement, Plutarch casts doubts on the chronol- 
ogy of Numa. He knew perfectly well that Rome was founded in 753, 
and that Numa was king from 715 to 673, and on the other hand that 
Pythagoras (ca. 580-500) “lived as many as five generations” (Numa I 
2) after Numa. So Plutarch knew that it would be an anachronism to 
suggest that Numa was inspired by Pythagoras. Yet that is exactly what 
he does! Although he acknowledges that “the genealogies seem to be 
made out accurately (dKpx(3ax;) ( Numa I 1), he ventures to cast doubts 
on the chronology — making a certain chronographer, Clodius, his 
ally, or being sceptical about the list of victors in the Olympic games, 
published by Hippias of Elis — only to conclude that “chronology is 
hard to fix” (Numa I 4: xoix; xpovoxjQ e^aKpxProoax xa^e7t6v ecm). This 
worrying observation sounds like the serious concern of a biographer, 
but it is actually a hypocritical manoeuvre to make the anachronism 
acceptable, for Plutarch wanted to leave open the possibility that Greek 
philosophy and paideia were present in the heart of Rome from its 
very beginning (Flaceliere 1948:407 and 1964:169). It must be said that 
Plutarch, throughout the Numa (and unlike Philostratus in the VA) 
shows an uneasy conscience, like in VIII 10: “however, since the matter 
of Numa’s acquaintance with Pythagoras is involved in much dispute, 
to discuss it at greater length, and to win belief for it, would savour of 
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youthful contentiousness (petpocKuoSoix; (piAoveuciac).” Still, his final 
plea for the possibility of Numas acquaintance with Pythagoras sounds 
like this: “we may well be indulgent with those who are eager to prove, 
on the basis of so many resemblances between them, that Numa was 
acquainted with Pythagoras” (XXII 4). 

So much for the akribeia of the biographer: it would seem that he 
is willing to sacrifice it for his higher goal. 34 Having established these 
criteria, many similarities between Numa and Pythagoras or Apollonius 
are not surprising. I only point smilingly at the fact that in Numa I 3 
it is suggested that the Pythagoras who was acquainted with Numa 
was . . . another Pythagoras; this reminds one of the statement about the 
original identity of Pythagoras in VA I 1. In Numas birth ( Numa III 
4), like in that of Apollonius, a divine intervention seems discernable. 
As a pupil of Pythagoras, Numa, like Apollonius, was a philosopher 
(Numa III 5); he was a vopoBexnc, and so was Pythagoras in the eyes 
of his pupils (VA I 3). Like Pythagoras, he kept the meaning of some 
precepts hidden (Numa VIII 6, XIV 3), and did not stain the altars of 
the gods with blood (Numa XIV). Like Apollonius, Numa is involved 
in teaching priests about ritual (Numa VII 4, IX 1, XII 3, XIV 1), and, 
like Apollonius, he works miracles (Numa XV 2-3). 

But enough is enough. For in the tradition about Numa there is 
an element that appears also in the legend about Pythagoras and that 
shocks Plutarch’s convictions. In the VA Pythagoras claims that he was 
visited by Apollo, Athena, the Muses and other gods; it is said that 
his pupils honoured him as an envoy from Zeus. Likewise, the Numa 
legend claims that Numa consorted with the nymph Egeria (Numa IV 
2), that he captured demons and was visited by Zeus (Numa XV), and 
that his oracular teachings came from the Muses. But Plutarch labels 
those legends about Numa as “fabulous and ridiculous stories” (Numa 
XV). Would he have said the same about Pythagoras and Empedocles, 
whom the VA claims to be a follower of Pythagoras? Or about Socrates, 
whose daimonion gave him foreknowledge? 

I am afraid he would. In the dialogue De genio Socratis, Galaxidorus 
exclaims: 35 


34 It is very tempting to say that his ‘higher goal’ is the establishment of “Truth” 
rather than (and even in spite of) “Fact”; that might very well have been the purpose 
of Philostratus as well: see Francis 1998:432 and 437. 

35 I quote the translation of De Lacy-Einarson 1959:401-405. 
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How hard is it to find a man untainted with humbug and superstition! 
Some, through no desire of their own, succumb to these disorders from 
ignorance or weakness, whereas others, to be reputed the favourites of 
heaven and above the common sort, invest their doings with a character 
of sanctity, hiding what occurs to their intelligence behind a pretence of 
dreams and apparitions and the like mummery For men engaged in public 
affairs and compelled to live at the caprice of a self-willed and licentious 
mob this may have its use — to treat the superstition of the populace as 
a bridle...; but for philosophy such outward seeming appears not only 
unseemly but in open conflict with her claims. Professing to teach the 
whole of the good and the profitable by the sole use of reason, she nev- 
ertheless withdraws as if in contempt from reason as the government 
of conduct, and scorning demonstration, where her chief excellence is 
supposed to lie, resorts to divination and the visions seen in dreams, 
wherein the least of men is often no less rewarded than the greatest. For 
this reason ... I think your friend Socrates embraced a manner of teach- 
ing and speaking that had more of the true philosophic stamp; as for the 
humbug, the mere vapour as it were of philosophy, he sent it flying to 
the sophists. [...] Things really divine he by no means ignored; but he 
took philosophy, left by Pythagoras and his company a prey to phantoms, 
fables and superstition, and by Empedocles in a wild state of exaltation, 
and trained her to face reality with steadfast understanding, as it were, 
and to rely on sober reason in the pursuit of truth (579F-580C). 

It has been noticed by commentators and editors that this passage 
strongly reminds one of Plutarch’s critique of the Numa legend in the 
Life of Numa (IV), and particularly of Numa’s divination, prophecies and 
commerce with the divine, and the sophistic use of it by rulers. Plutarch’s 
rationalism as well as his reverence for the divine make him strongly 
averse to this kind of religiosity that feeds on superstition. Inasmuch as 
Plutarch agrees with Galaxidorus, one can apply the statement of Babut 
(1988:398) about Galaxidorus to Plutarch himself: “<il> incarne sans 
doute la reaction rationaliste de certains cercles socratiques contre une 
interpretation de l’heritage socratique jugee trop entachee de religiosite 
et trop influencee par le pythagorisme.” If this is Plutarch’s critique 
on Pythagoras and on Numa, it must also have been his critique on 
Apollonius, if he knew him. If he had been able to read the proem of the 
VA, he would have stopped his reading there and scornfully exclaimed: 
“How hard it is to find a man untainted with humbug and superstition! 
I will make not the slightest mention of these guys in my books!” 



PART TWO 

HISTORICAL, RELIGIOUS AND PHILOSOPHICAL ASPECTS 




FOLKLORE VERSUS FAKELORE: 

SOME PROBLEMS IN THE LIFE OF APOLLONIUS 


Graham Anderson 


The so-called Life of Apollonius of Tyana has light to throw on a variety 
of aspects of cultural and religious history of the Early Roman Empire. 
It is the principal source, or rather group of sources, for the ever-elusive 
Apollonius himself, and for the way the image of a first-century pagan 
holy man or religious consultant can be overlaid by a heavy veneer of 
sophistic rhetoric and manipulation. But it is much less often seen as 
an entree into an opaque world of ancient folklore, a field as ambiguous 
and elastic as the figure of the sage himself. 

It is possible to view Apollonius through categorisations such as 
Pythagorean philosophy, Olympian cults, ancient medicine, and a num- 
ber of others in such a way as to exclude folklore from the reckoning 
altogether: but the latter category embraces a wide range of beliefs and 
practices across the Roman World from Cadiz to the borders of North 
India. Apollonius’ range of interests extends comfortably over traditional 
popular beliefs and practices on which the sage is sure to have either 
an alleged expertise or an opinion. In a good many cases we can claim 
to have other sources which can offer limited corroboration, at least in 
part, of a detail paraded by Philostratus. His accounts can be equally 
interesting to the classicist and the folklorist alike, whether he is talking 
about the religious life of a city in Asia Minor, an altar at Gadeira or 
an exorcism in Ethiopia. 

We might begin by attempting to define the scope of the folklore 
we are setting out to study. It might be said to relate to any material 
whose context of origin and transmission is anonymous and popular. 
The very nature of Philostratus as an author makes our classification 
of such evidence treacherous to determine, as his highly artificial and 
educated veneer must affect both his selection and treatment of material ; 1 
we must also suspect that Apollonius’ own manner of self-presentation 
does not help: he often seems to emerge from Philostratus as cryptically 


See in general Anderson 1986:121-239 passim. 
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authoritarian, and it can be hard to reconstruct the thought-world of 
individual episodes. At the same time it should be urged that sophists 
of the high Empire like Philostratus had their own enthusiasms for 
what they might see in particular of the Greek past, or for whatever 
they could assimilate to it. 


Greek and Caucasian traditions of Prometheus 

We can begin with an instance perhaps rather easily taken for granted. 
In the account of Apollonius’ journey through the Caucasus, we are told 
(II 3) that the barbarians tell the same myths about the mountain as the 
Greeks do in their poems, and that Prometheus was bound there because 
of his benevolence to mankind, whether high up on the mountain or in 
a cave pointed out at the foot in which they say he was imprisoned. We 
can actually test Philostratus’ testimony at least in part against two of a 
series of ‘Prometheus’ type tales recorded in the Caucasus in modern 
times. The following example belongs to a Circassian group: 2 

The storm-god Paqua takes offence because the Narts do not sacrifice to 
him: he deprives them of fire. Their champion Nasran challenges him, but 
is strung up on a mountain-top and an enormous eagle feeds on his chest. 
The Narts mount an attack, but a whole squad of eagles drives them back; 
in desperation they turn to their hero Pataraz, who kills the original eagle, 
defeats other fighters for Paqua, and restores fire to the Narts. 

I agree with Colarusso that this is unlikely to be a mere reflection of 
a Russian collection of Greek myths transmitted to the Caucasus. The 
staple of Greek accounts since Hesiod is that Prometheus is punished 
for the cunning theft of fire. This is conspicuously missing in the text 
here paraphrased, and the restoration of fire is assigned instead to the 
Heracles -figure Pataraz. 

As to the other version, that Prometheus is imprisoned in a cave, we 
have a further Circassian version where the same Nasran is bound to a 
pillar which sinks into the earth: 3 

O Nart Nasran, 

the one who was brought up onto the mountain, 
the Eagle flies above you. . . 


2 Collected in Colarusso 2002, Saga 34, 158-163. 

3 Colarusso 2002, Saga 35, 168f. 
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the dog, lying near you, 

gnaws at your chains, making them thinner . . . 

All the early- rising blacksmiths . . . 

They strike upon their anvils 
and all your chains are restored. 

This would seem to corroborate Philostratus’ account of an incarcera- 
tion low down; the rest of the detail finds corroboration in Moses of 
Chorene’s Late Antique Armenian History, and so can be established 
as ancient : 4 

The old women tell equally of Ardavazt that he is imprisoned in a cavern, 
loaded with iron chains: two dogs gnaw continually at his chains, and 
he tries to escape to bring devastation into the world. But at the noise 
of hammer blows of the smiths, his chains, they say, are renewed. That 
is why to this day many smiths, in accordance with the tale, strike their 
anvil three or four times on the first day of the week, to strengthen, so 
they say, the chains of Ardavazt. 

Ardavazt is actually a legendary king cursed by his father and said 
to have fallen down a cleft in the ground, but the story is clearly the 
same as that told of the Prometheus-figure Nasran himself recycled 
in the Armenian chronicler as historical legend. There is however 
enough convergence to suggest that modern Caucasian traditions of 
Prometheus do indeed contain genuinely ancient material. We should 
trust the claim that a local tradition of Prometheus and Heracles existed 
as Philostratus’ sources describe it. We should however note that the 
Philostratean account does not tell the whole story: the imprisonment 
tradition in Moses of Chorene and some of the Nart sagas seems to 
imply an incarcerated figure who is an enemy of mankind and has to 
be contained. Philostratus also comments on the continued hostility of 
the local population to eagles. This has been doubted ex silentio, but 
there is no doubt from Colarusso’s first example that the Narts take on 
the eagles as a breed, rather than simply the initial eagle set to torment 
their hero. 

Here, then, we have a typical outcome for the student of folklore in 
Philostratus: he will often contain unusual details which cannot simply 
be dismissed out of hand; but when partly corroborative information is 
added, we are all too often left with a picture which is still incomplete 
or puzzling in some sense. 


4 2.58. 3f., FGrH 679 F12. 
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Philostratus seems not to demur at the idea of a buried Prometheus, 
but at V 16 Apollonius dismisses two kinds of similar stories in a dis- 
course to his disciple Menippus: that Typho or Enceladus is imprisoned 
under Etna (following the portents in V 13, suggesting that Typho 
is threatening disaster for Sicily, and so causes volcanic eruption). 
Apollonius believes that giants existed, on the evidence of giant bones, 
but does not believe that the giants challenged the gods to the extent 
of assaulting heaven. He is likewise sceptical about Etna as the forge 
of Hephaestus, or that the homes of the Blest, surrounded by fire, are 
there, and elects for the kind of purely rational and physical explana- 
tion familiar from discussions of Naturales Quaestiones. We might be 
tempted to ask why Apollonius seems not to challenge the imprison- 
ment of Prometheus but will not accept those of Typho or Enceladus. It 
may well simply be because the Caucasian Prometheus is the friend of 
mankind, while the other two are felt to be impious: we might compare 
Apollonius’ similar approval of the Indian Tantalus-figure (III 25). But 
again we cannot really impose a total consistency on either the sage or 
his biographer. 


Healing and Exorcism tales 

Popular traditions of spectacular public displays against disease, demonic 
possession, or both offer a staple in the folklore of hagiography. We 
might begin with a traditional tale of resurrection from the dead, a 
more or less routine ‘use’ of a holy man. Fairly close analogues are to 
hand, not only in the healing of Jairus’ daughter (Mark 5.35-43), 5 but 
also in an episode from Apuleius’ Florida (19), where such an interven- 
tion is attributed to the physician Asclepiades. The episode is presented 
by Philostratus as a casual one off: Kdicetvo Arco^covion 0aupa (“and 
here is another of Apollonius’ miracles”, VA IV 45). 6 All three accounts 
are structured in a similar way: the client is socially prominent, so 
that the episode attracts popular attention; the holy man intervenes 
when others have given or are giving up hope; and in Mark and the 
VA the intervention is a matter of something whispered to the victim. 
Philostratus is at pains to rationalise: there was drizzle, and so steam 


5 For general comparison between the VA and the Christian Gospels, see still Petzke 
1970. 

6 The text cited is that of C.P. Jones, LCL 2005. 
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was rising from the face of the deceased (so that Apollonius could see 
what the doctors had missed); or it was a genuine case of resurrection. 
Interestingly Philostratus attributes the divided opinions to the bystand- 
ers themselves. A cliche of this story-type presented as a popular miracle 
account is that bystanders to a holy man should be amazed; the more 
sophisticated veneer of Philostratus can invest the crowd with rather 
more discrimination. By contrast, in the case of Jairus’ daughter, Jesus 
Christ pronounces in advance and without examining the patient at all, 
that she is only asleep, a sequence of events which enables the event to 
be presented as a miracle at least of clairvoyance. 

In what sense is Philostratus’ account to be seen as ‘folklore’? The 
episode is apparently reported from local, possibly oral tradition (it is 
not attributed to Damis). To us it is standard paramedical procedure to 
ask a comatose patient’s name, then try to bring the patient round; it 
is presumably something that was always ‘worth a try’ (and not liable 
to damage the prestige of the executant if it produced no results). But 
it may be a telling detail that Apollonius is not reported as admitting 
what signs he might have noticed. There is an air of obfuscation, though 
a welcome lack of Philostratus’ often persistent rhetoric. On occasion 
we catch a glimpse of a world of even less ambiguous folk medicine, as 
when a clinic of the brachmanes recommends the easing of a woman’s 
labour by her husband’s releasing a live hare during the labour (III 39). 
We are not told why this should be thought effective, but might presume 
the application of a ‘sympathetic’ principle: as the hare is swift, so will 
be the foetus, where we ourselves would attribute any (unpredictable!) 
obstetric outcome to the sheer shock and surprise to the mother. 

There is a similar degree of convergence with popular material in 
Apollonius’ treatment of exorcism, with once more a certain viewpoint 
or detail which is foreign to popular hagiography (IV 20). The account 
is once more generally similar to New Testament exorcisms, with the 
holy man addressing the inner demon directly and ordering it out of the 
victim; 7 but the demon in taking its leave rather tellingly knocks over a 
statue in an Athenian portico, where a possessed victim in the Gospels 
might more readily stampede a herd of swine (Mark 5.1-17); and the 
disruptive Corcyrean youth himself traces his ancestry to the Phaeacian 
Alcinous, no less. We might be tempted to say that this is simply the 


7 A different procedure is adopted in III 38, where Apollonius conducts an exorcism 
by a letter, apparently with the force of a curse against the demon. 
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‘sophistic decor’ imposed by Philostratus himself; but the case of Aelius 
Aristides or the philosophers parodied in Lucians Philopseudes should 
serve to remind us that belief in demonology and demons pervades 
Graeco-Roman imperial society as a whole. 


The Sage and the Pillars of Heracles 

Sometimes it is difficult to extrapolate a great deal from Philostratus’ 
reports. At V 5 we seem to have a typical antiquarian stance of Apol- 
lonius: a temple of Heracles at Gadeira, or what purports to be such, is 
described, with the revealing aside that ‘Damis’ is claimed to say that 
he could not see what a golden belt of Telamonian Teucer was doing 
there, nor could he find a satisfactory local explanation: the priests could 
offer no elucidation of their own, and so we have the cue for Apollonius 
himself to display his own brand of ‘wisdom’: 

"ori ^nyxcopei goi" ecpr| "6 'HpaKAfji; 6 Ar/imxicq |xr| oil Xeyeiv, onoaa oi5a- 
rfjq Kod ’QKeavoC ^•uvSeapoi a\'5e ai arifLcd eiaw, E7teYpdi|/aTO 5e ai)xa<; 
kfivoi; ev Moipcov oi'ko), <i>q |xf|xe veikcx; xoL; axoixeiou; eyyevoito gf|X£ 
dxigdaeuxv xf|v cpiLoxrixa, rjv aXXfXcov i'axoucnv." 

The Egyptian Heracles does not let me hide all f know: these pillars are the 
bindings that fasten Earth and Ocean together, and he (Heracles) set his 
inscription on them in the house of the Fates, to ensure that there might 
be no strife between the elements, and that they should not dishonour 
the affection that they have for each other. 

It is difficult to find the measure of this, or how it squares with the 
description of the pillars themselves that precedes. Why should Apol- 
lonius withhold belief from local traditions about Typho or Prometheus 
and believe in this Egyptian Heracles? We are not told the basis of his 
authority, only that of course he has it. 

At other times, however, Philostratus’ data does afford us a quite 
new insight into the formation of a traditional belief. We are used to 
the idea of Indian Holy Men practising ‘levitation, as a popular cliche 
of Western perception of Indian meditative practices. But Philostratus 
does actually offer a description (III 17) of the procedure: we are told 
that the Brachmanes stand round in a circle, and that each of them 
strikes the ground with a stave, whereupon the ground arches like a 
wave of the sea, and that the participants are then projected to the height 
of two cubits into the air. Whatever might be the authenticity of the 
practice, there can be no doubt at all about its practicality: Philostratus 
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is describing nothing more remarkable than the trampoline effect of a 
sprung floor. 


Apollonius and the Beggar at Ephesus 

Some of the most telling information is presented in the short self- 
contained chapters detailing Philostratus’ dealings with cities, where the 
sage could operate in a public arena. A typically ‘odd’ performance is 
embodied in Philostratus’ report of Apollonius’ encounter with the beg- 
gar at Ephesus. As the biographer presents the incident, we are told that 
Apollonius directed the local population to the theatre, and instructed 
them to stone an old beggar, to their justifiable horror. When the beggar 
flashes his eyes, they recognise him as a disease demon and go ahead 
with the stoning. When the stones are removed there is the corpse of a 
large dog; the incident happens near a statue of Heracles Alexikakos. The 
whole episode has the feel of a seventeenth-century witch-hunt, with 
all the manipulation of self-fulfilling prophecy: the fear and panic in 
the eyes of the terrified victim are ‘read’ as evidence of evil or demonic 
nature, and the mutilated corpse is ‘re-interpreted’ as that of a large dog. 
It has been noted that a possible ingredient would be that the corpse 
of the dog would be explained if the beggar near the statue of Heracles 
with his wallet and bread is simply a Cynic philosopher (kikov) and that 
the local tradition has for example merged the stoning of a dog as the 
supposed source of infection with a tale of Apollonius’ rivalry towards 
a Cynic philosopher . 8 But Philostratus himself is always anxious to 
exculpate Apollonius, and he probably received the story in its current 
form, conveniently presenting the sage’s judgement as ‘vindicated’ by 
the appearance of the corpse of the dog. The sage’s image would have 
been further enhanced by Philostratus’ suggestion that he was invited 
as a ‘plague-buster’ and came with no-sooner-said-than-done speed in 
the manner of Pythagoras’ bilocation at Thurii and Metapontum. 


Apollonius the Folklorist? The Eretrians at Cissia 

The case of the Eretrians of Cissia presents traditional lore in a familiar 
way: the holy man, or rather the travelling scholar, discovers evocative 


Anderson 1986:140-141. 
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‘survivals’. Apollonius is warned by a dream of the plight of the Cissians 
(fish out of water supplicate a passing dolphin): the fish turn out to be 
a stranded community of Eretrians, transported by Darius to Cissia, 
north of the Persian gulf (Herodotus 6.99fi), and living in an area with 
strong soil contamination. There are tombs in (almost) Greek script 
and (allegedly) a funerary epigram, as well as carvings of their original 
occupations; Apollonius restores the tombs after his usual manner, offers 
funerary offerings, and petitions the king to protect the survivors from 
their predatory neighbours (I 24). 

Here, then, we may have at least a trace of quite genuine cultural 
history, but of a kind almost suspiciously dear to the collective psyche 
of the Second Sophistic: Apollonius had discovered ‘ancient’ Greeks 
on the periphery of civilisation, with all the emotional ‘pull’ of a com- 
munity far from home: one thinks of Dawkins’ reports of the language 
and folklore of Greek communities in Anatolia, 9 or the traces of still 
Welsh-speaking enclaves in Argentina. There is a good deal of decor: 
Philostratus (or Apollonius) cannot resist the gibe that the Persians 
paid for the transportation of the Eretrians with the loss of their fleet 
in the hollows of Euboea: there is reference likewise to Apollonius’ 
correspondence with the sophist Scopelian on a subject guaranteed to 
generate sophistic emotion. 

For Philostratus at least a no less emotive episode is that of the 
necromancy at the tomb of Achilles in the Troad: Apollonius practices 
a nocturnal ritual which conjures the ghost of Achilles who agrees to 
answer five ‘Trojan Questions’: some of these may have a conspicu- 
ously ‘literary’ flavour (concerning Palamedes, for example), but one 
at least concerns a warning to the people of the Thracian Chersonese 
to resume rites in honour of Achilles that have been allowed to fall 
into desuetude. 10 

As usual there is a sense of the aggrandisement of Apollonius himself, 
who is slow to divulge to the ever-curious ‘Damis’ how he had fared 
with Achilles, of whom he is of course a kindred spirit. Elsewhere, in 
the Heroicus, Philostratus expands at considerable length on the range 
of material here: 11 but one might feel that few religious or cultural tour- 
ists could forbear to make some gesture at this most emotive of sites of 


9 Dawkins 1916. 

10 On the practice itself, see now Ogden 2001: 122f. and passim. 

11 On the implications of the overlap, Solmsen 1940:558-569. 
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Greek identity: a grand necromantic gesture would certainly have been 
expected here of all places. 

The Problem of Buried Treasure 

Some of Apollonius’ discussions in the apparently literary ‘worked-up’ 
dialogues can be shown to have at least traces of folkloric analogues. At 
Taxila the local Indian king Phraotes puts a conundrum to Apollonius: 
two men quarrel over land sold by one to the other and subsequently 
found to contain treasure (II 39), which both claim: to whom should 
the treasure be given? According to Apollonius, to the one who has 
led the better life: the seller was a villain, the buyer a pious man, and 
hence entitled to the treasure. 

The story, or material very close to it, does occur in fairy tale form 
in modern vernacular contexts as an international folk tale in its own 
right (Aarne-Thompson Types 734/734A: a just poor man is to receive 
a pot of treasure, while for his greedy neighbour it becomes a pot of 
snakes). It can also be shown that the setting as a moral puzzle occurs 
as early Talmudic tradition, 12 as the discussion between King Kazia 
and Alexander the Great (it is Kazia who in essence plays the part of 
the Sage). Alexander finds a just race beyond the Dark Mountains (not 
unlike the exotic location of Apollonius in India) where the same situ- 
ation is presented in a completely opposite way: in the Talmud both 
of the ‘claimants’ wish to uphold justice by giving the treasure to the 
other, and the king suggests marrying off their respective offspring 
to each other to solve the problem. Alexander disgraces himself in 
front of his interlocutor by saying that in his country the King would 
claim the treasure for himself and deal harshly with the disputants, a 
situation the wise interlocutor regards as completely at variance with 
divine justice. Here there has clearly been considerable development 
and manipulation of the initial ‘problem’: but its solution has attained 
the status of a wisdom enigma in the popular repertoire at a very early 
stage. We could claim in this case independent evolution: this is after 
all the sort of conundrum that kings or judges could expect to face in 
real life; but that does not detract from its possibilities as a popular and 
transmissible theme. 


12 Talmud Yer.B.M.II.8C, Gen.R.xxxiii; PesiK; Lev. R.; Tan, Emor, 6; see Jewish 
Encyclopedia.com s.v. Alexander the Great. 
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Some animal lore 

Many of the other ‘folkloric’ interludes in Philostratus’ Life relate to 
observation, real or alleged, of the nature and behaviour of animals: 
Apollonius will ‘divine’ why a flock of sparrows is excited, hardly a 
spectacular feat for someone who claims to have learned the language 
of birds. The taming of the satyr in Ethiopia is one of a traditional and 
migratory sort: we know of analogues as early as Gilgamesh, and the 
classic example of King Midas intoxicating the satyr, which is explicitly 
invoked by Apollonius himself on this occasion (VI 27). The interesting 
detail in Philostratus’ presentation lies in the aside: 

6 5’ oijiai, xi)? |rnxpo<; dicr|Kocc><;, oxi aaxupcx; oi'vra OnpexiSef;, E7iei5dv eg 
xmvov Kaxomeari, aaxppovel Kai diaWidxxexou. 

Now Midas had I suppose heard from his mother that a satyr, trapped 
with wine, falls asleep and then sobers up and relaxes. 

The suggestion seems to be that this is a traditional domestic remedy; 
Philostratus himself explicitly hazards this opinion, and then gives a 
useful clue as to why: Philostratus harks back to the experience of the 
mother of a friend of his in his native Lemnos, who had been haunted 
by a ‘satyr’, who wore a tightly-fitting fawn skin. Philostratus’ occasional 
reminiscences of Lemnos serve as a point of reference for unnatural 
events: there and not Athens is where he is likely to have experienced 
the lore of the countryside. 

The tame lion identified as Amasis of Egypt is rather more unusual 
(VA V 42), but unexceptionable enough for a believer in Pythagorean 
metempsychosis. Again we should be wise to ask ‘why that particular 
Pharaoh?’. One might suspect that the Philhellenism of Philostratus or 
even of Apollonius himself might be responsible for the choice of so 
conspicuously Philhellene a ruler. The account itself makes perfectly clear 
that all depends upon the sage’s own interpretation: the beast reacts to 
the name Amasis, or so Apollonius would have his audience believe. 


The Lamia at Corinth 

One episode that can be related closely to folktale as such is the episode 
of the Lamia at Corinth, 13 where Philostratus seems to imply that the 


13 On which see Scobie 1977:7-10. 
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story is already in circulation and requires an enhanced version of his 
own. A pupil of Apollonius is approached by a seductress, and a sexual 
relationship ensues with a view to marriage, despite the advice of our 
puritanical sage. At the wedding feast Apollonius confronts the woman, 
in reality a demon, the food magically disappears, and she confesses to 
fattening up her victim with a view to eating him. We have a straight- 
forward ‘Vampire’ tale, but with a good deal of philosophical decor 
superimposed on a story little different from the plight of Hansel in 
Hansel and Gretel : there is an enticement by means of magical food. 

It is tempting to rationalise the sage’s contribution here. It is quite 
conceivable that there was some basis to the incident: a young woman 
perhaps with a show of wealth, perhaps a courtesan, represents a rival to 
the puritanical sage: the moment he publicly charges her with demonic 
activity her wedding feast dissolves into chaos; simply by laying charges 
at all, as in the case of the beggar at Ephesus, Apollonius would have 
linked a current rivalry of his own to a fear of traditional demonic lore. 
The charge is once more self-fulfilling. 


Outside Philostratus 

It is however outside the pages of the VA that a more undisguised species 
of folklore is to be found. Byzantine chronicle-tradition repeats a num- 
ber of variations on the idea that Apollonius enjoyed a high reputation 
for telesmata, talismans, in dealing with cities, in particular Byzantium 
itself, (unmentioned by Philostratus), and Syrian Antioch . 14 A typical 
cross-section of the sage’s activities at Byzantium and Syrian Antioch is 
reported by John Malalas in the sixth century . 15 The talismans requested 
at Antioch, which Malalas knew well, included one on the east gate 
against the North Wind; one inside the city against scorpions: a bronze 
scorpion on a small column in the centre of the city. One against gnats 
is described in more detail: Apollonius decided that on the seventh of 
the month Daisios, the day of the Grastes horse race, all the citizens 
had to brandish at the end of a wand a little lead image suggestive of 
Ares, from which hung on a reddish skin a little shield and a little sword 
attached by a linen thread. They were to cry as they entered: “The City 
is to be without gnats!” What seems to be envisaged is a tintinabulum 


14 Summary in Petzke 1970:24-28. Discussion, with extensive translation, in Duliere 
1970:247-277. 

15 Chronographia X, 51 ed. Thurn 2000, PG 97.400-403. 
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routinely used to drive away evil spirits. But on this occasion he is unable 
to restore a talisman set up in the reign of Gaius by one Deborrius 
against earthquakes, and the sage prophesies further disturbances. The 
picture as far as we have it suggests a repertoire of activity comparable 
to that of the Moses-with-the rod-of- Aaron controlling Egyptian plague 
or flood in the Old Testament book of Exodus 7-14, in other words 
authentic specialisms of a vernacular Near Eastern holy man, the sort 
of activities which Philostratus does not choose to detail if indeed he 
knows them: no doubt this is for fear of endorsing the accusations 
levelled at Apollonius of goeteia, wizardry. It is in just such a context 
that Apollonius enters into the realms of the apocryphal folktale: from 
Anastasius Sinaita (seventh century) we have the tale of his competition 
with Julianus the thaumaturge and Apuleius to cure a plague in Rome 
in the minimum time ( Quaestio 20, PG 89.524D-525C). 16 

What conclusions can be drawn from the folklore surrounding 
Apollonius? Philostratus has preserved a good deal, especially in short 
episodic vignettes loosely strung together inside or outside the large 
blocks of material on the encounters with Indian and Egyptian sages 
and the political adventures with Roman Emperors. Our information or 
ability to understand it and make appropriate comparisons is probably 
best where there has been least opportunity for Philostratus to interfere 
with his rhetorical set pieces; and the overall picture is usefully varied. 
We have Apollonius faced with traces of a Greek community in Persia; 
we have probably authentic convergence of Greek and Caucasian tradi- 
tion on Prometheus; we have the routine miracle accounts we expect of 
a West Asiatic holy man; we have the traditional apotropaic activities 
against plague or earthquake. But in each case we must be careful to 
ask ‘why this detail?’ or ‘what is Philostratus’ angle or addition?’. Even 
the most innocent looking detail of what ought to be genuine folklore 
can be seen as literary, sophisticated, and hence suspect: Apollonius 
claims what we might call an anilis fabula about the origins of Aesopic 
Fable, when he claims that his own mother had told him how Hermes 
had distributed all the literary genres, and there was still nothing for 
Aesop, until he remembered the fables Maia his own mother had taught 
him, and so gave Aesop the authorship of this kind of tale {VA V 15). 
The story itself is simple and naive enough, and has an air of ‘songs 


16 Penella 1978:414f. 
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my mother taught me’. But as so often around Apollonius, some sort 
of artifice seems to intrude: had Apollonius’ mother been reading the 
myth in Plato’s Protagoras just beforehand? As all too often, it is a short 
step from folklore to fakelore. We must be prepared for the possibility 
in case after case that Philostratus can preserve genuine tradition or 
thicken popular material with literary elements, and that we cannot 
always hope to distinguish the strands. 

Nonetheless there is much here for the folklorist, aside from any 
illumination of Apollonius. We can say that there was a report of a 
vernacular tradition of Prometheus in the Caucasus, so that there should 
no longer be a need for Caucasian folklorists to have to defend their 
antiquity; we can add an unusual addition to Opie and Tatem’s collection 
on the folklore of the hare; we can point to a much older embryo of 
Aarne-Ihompson Type 734/734A; we can advance a disarmingly literal 
exploration of Indian levitation; or we can suspect that a fawn skin 
outfit for rustic rapists will go some way to ‘explaining’ or perpetuating 
rumours of satyrs. The Life deserves to be a great deal better known to 
folklorists than is currently the case. 




APOLLONIUS’ ASCENSION 


Jaap-Jan Flinterman 


Introduction 

The final chapters of the Life of Apollonius (VIII 29-31) deal with the end 
of the protagonist’s earthly existence. In chapter 28 Apollonius, wishing 
to leave life unobserved, has sent Damis to Rome, carrying with him 
a letter for the emperor Nerva. With that piece of information, we are 
told in chapter 29, Damis’ memoirs ended. The dedicated disciple is no 
longer there, neither to witness his master’s departure from life nor to 
inform Philostratus and his readers about the practicalities of Apollonius’ 
passing away. The author claims that, in providing his account with “its 
proper ending” (tr. Jones), he is at the mercy of conflicting sources. Of 
course, we might just as well say that he is released from the limita- 
tions imposed by an allegedly reliable record of the hero’s vicissitudes. 1 
He is free to confront his readers with diverging reports of Apollonius’ 
death — “if he died,” he adds, thus paving the way for the story which 
in his view apparently deserves most attention: Apollonius’ ascension 
from the temple of Dictynna on Crete. 

The Cretan tale is preceded by two other versions of Apollonius’ 
demise; all three of them are related in chapter 30. The first is that 
he died in Ephesus, tended by two female slaves. One of these he 
manumitted before he passed away; the other one he left at his death 
as the freedwoman’s slave. As Apollonius had told her beforehand, this 
decision turned out to be to her advantage: in the end, she was bought 
by a businessman who fell in love with her, made her his lawful wife, 
and acknowledged his children with her. The second version locates 
Apollonius’ departure from life on the island of Rhodes. Here the sage 
disappears after having entered the temple of the goddess Athena at 
Lindus. The report of Apollonius’ Rhodian exit is immediately fol- 
lowed by the final and most elaborate version of the end of his life as a 
mortal. While living on Crete, Apollonius came, at an untimely hour, 


Cf. Whitmarsh 2004:427: “...the source limitations are turned to an advantage.’ 
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to the temple of Dictynna. The fierce dogs guarding the sanctuary and 
its riches left him unharmed, but the guardians of the temple were not 
so kind and put him in chains as a wizard and a robber. 2 About mid- 
night Apollonius threw off his chains, ran to the doors of the temple 
which miraculously opened as if to receive him, and entered. In the 
meantime, he had managed to call his jailors so as not to remain 
unnoticed: a piece of information that cannot but surprise the reader 
who remembers that, according to chapter 28, it was his intention to 
leave life unobserved. The doors closed behind him, as inexplicably as 
they had opened, and from inside, a maidens’ choir was heard, urging 
Apollonius to ascend to heaven. In chapter 31, the scenery changes: 
in his native city, the sage appears posthumously to a young man in 
order to confirm the immortality of the soul as well as to discourage 
idle curiosity about afterlife. 

The bibliography on the final chapters of the Life is meagre. Several 
scholars have pointed out that the version located on Crete amounts 
to “a full-scale assumption into heaven.” 3 Discussions exceeding one 
paragraph are scarce, however, 4 and although a number of important 
observations can be found in scholarly literature on Himmelfahrt, 
a further exploration of the episode may repay the effort, if only in 
directing scholarly attention to issues which until now have not been 
given their due. There are two topics relating to the end of the earthly 
existence of the protagonist of the Life that I propose to discuss in this 
paper. The first of these is the claim of bodily ascension itself, explicit 
in the Cretan version of the sage’s demise but already implied in the 
Lindian version. A comparison with other accounts of assumptions 
into heaven may serve to bring out the meaning of Apollonius’ depar- 
ture from life as related by Philostratus as well as the significance of 
a number of details of the stories contained in the final chapters of 
the Life. The most promising cases for comparison are Heracles and 
Empedocles. 5 Heracles is the god who assists Apollonius in his endeav- 


2 This is not the first time that Apollonius is treated like a yor|<; by temple person- 
nel; see IV 18 and VIII 19, and cf. Petzke 1970:140n3; Flinterman 1995:61nl6; Dickie 
2001:159-161. 

3 The phrase is Jas Eisner’s (1997:28); cf. Schirren 2005:308: “Apollonios stirbt nicht, 
sondern wird in seiner ganzen Leiblichkeit entrixckt.” 

4 Holland 1925:207-209; Levy 1927:73fi; Weinreich 1929:295-298; Petzke 1970:183- 
187; Jones 2004:80; Schirren 2005:306-312. 

5 And not Pythagoras, about whom ascension stories are lacking, as is correctly 
pointed out by Schirren 2005:308. Levy 1926:130-137, esp. 137, and 1927:61-78, esp. 
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ours. In the speech allegedly prepared for the trial before Domitian, he 
is given at least part of the credit for two of Apollonius’ most notable 
feats, the liquidation of a demon responsible for a plague in Ephesus 
and the exposure of a female vampire in Corinth; Apollonius claims 
that he chose the god as his ^uvepyoi;. 6 Empedocles is presented as an 
exemplary follower of Pythagoras in the first chapter of the Life, where 
his claim to divinity is explicitly mentioned as evidence for his affinity 
to Pythagoras and, by implication, to Apollonius. 7 In addition, some 
material for comparison will be taken from stories about the heavenly 
ascent of Romulus, which provided a mythic model for the deification 
of Roman emperors at their death. 8 After all, in the final sentence of the 
Life (VIII 31.3) Philostratus explicitly compares the sanctuary built for 
Apollonius at imperial expense with the honours received by emperors 
themselves. 

The second topic I will discuss is the question why the stories about 
Apollonius’ miraculous departure from life are situated in sanctuaries 
of the goddesses Athena and Dictynna on Rhodes and Crete respec- 
tively. Why these goddesses and why these locations? To the best of my 
knowledge, this question has hardly been touched upon in scholarly 
literature on the Life. Perhaps understandably so, because an acceptable 
answer is hard to find, and I will not pretend that I am fully satisfied 
with the suggestions that I shall come up with myself. However, the 


72-75, has argued that the Life of Apollonius is a pastiche of the Life of Pythagoras by the 
Apollonius — in his view Apollonius of Tyana — frequently referred to by Porphyry and 
Iamblichus in their respective lives of Pythagoras. According to Levy, this Apollonian 
Life of Pythagoras contained a story located in Metapontum about an assumption into 
heaven of Pythagoras which, in Levy’s view, can be reconstructed on the basis of the 
story about Apollonius’ ascension from the Dictynna temple on Crete. His arguments are 
subtle rather than convincing, and it is hard to believe that the hypothetical story about 
the ascension of Pythagoras would have left no noticeable trace in the literary tradition. 
For recent discussions of the Apollonian Life of Pythagoras see Staab 2002:228-237; and 
Radicke’s introduction to FGH 1064, 150f; on the traditions concerning the death of 
Pythagoras see Bollansee’s commentary on FGH 1026 F 25, esp. 276f. 

6 Philostratus VA VIII 7.28f.; the stories can be found in IV 10 and 25 respectively, 
where the protagonist himself earns full credit for his achievements. According to 
Lactantius Inst. V 3, Apollonius received cultic veneration in Ephesus under the name 
of Heracles Alexikakos; Bowie 1978:1687 with n. 138 convincingly argues that Lactantius 
did not draw on Philostratus for this piece of information. 

7 Philostratus I 1.3, quoting Empedocles DK 31 B 112 = Heraclides of Pontus fr. 77 
Wehrli = Diogenes Laertius VIII 62: xcupex’, eycb 8’ uptuv 0eo<; apfipoxoi;, oukexi 0vr|xo<;; 
cf. the paraphrase of this line in VA VIII 7.18 (= DK 31 A 18). Note the observation by 
Rohde 1925 II:377-378n3 on Apollonius’ ascension: “Die Nachahmung der Erzahlung 
vom Verschwinden des Empedokles liegt auf der Hand.” 

8 See Bickermann 1929:26-28; Price 1987:73f. 
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question simply forces itself upon the reader, and I cannot but raise the 
problem hoping that, in the future, others may suggest more satisfac- 
tory solutions. 

The set of questions outlined in this introduction implies that I will 
not go into the problem of the extent to which Philostratus drew on 
pre-existing traditions relating to the end of Apollonius’ life — let alone 
into the question of the historical Apollonius’ death. The story located 
in Ephesus is, of course, the one most likely to succeed in persuading 
the reader to suspend disbelief, if alone because it is easier to credit 
Apollonius with employing his clairvoyance for matchmaking 9 than 
to believe in his assumption into heaven. Moreover, Ephesus is one of 
the cities for which a good case can be made that they were actually 
visited by Apollonius , 10 and it would not make an unlikely candidate or 
claimant for the location of his farewell to life . 11 The focus of this paper 
will be on the stories of Apollonius’ ascension as told by Philostratus, 
however, and an attempt to understand their meaning is already enough 
of a challenge without drawing in the pre-Philostratean Apollonius. 
References to Apollonius’ should, therefore, be understood as relating 
to the protagonist of the Life . 12 


Aphanismos and Epiphany 

It is, of course, indisputable that the Cretan version of Apollonius’ 
departure from life amounts to an assumption into heaven. Moreover, 
as far as miraculous detail is concerned, it is by far the most reward- 
ing account of the Tyanean’s demise , 13 and in discussing what is sup- 
posed to have happened in Dictynna’s sanctuary, it will turn out to be 


9 Not for the first time, if we are to believe Philostratus: cf. the story told in VA 
VI 39. 

10 Bowie 1978:1687; Dzielska 1986:78f. 

11 Cf. Levy 1927:73nl: “[La version] reproduit suivant toute apparence, au moins en 
ce qui concerne le lieu, l’histoire reelle.” 

12 The explicit introduction of the story of Apollonius’ heavenly ascension from 
Dictynna’s temple as a Cretan tale (oi 8' ev Kpqxp (paoi GauiraatorcEpov q ol ev AlvSto) 
is, as Ewen Bowie pointed out during the discussion following my paper at the Brussels 
conference, a fairly outright way of saying that this is not a true story. What I have 
tried to demonstrate is that the story, in spite of the admission of its fictional nature, 
deserves to be understood as an attempt to reaffirm several aspects of the image of 
Apollonius constructed in the Life. 

13 Cf. Weinreich 1929:297: “Dieser letzte Bericht ist am starksten aretalogisch auf- 
geputzt.” 
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necessary to pay ample attention to the extraordinary events preceding 
and accompanying the ascension itself. Nonetheless, the story about 
his disappearance in the temple of Athena at Lindus also suggests an 
assumption into heaven. ‘To disappear’, acpavi^eoBai, is the crucial 
word here. According to the thorough study of Gerhard Lohfink, Die 
Himmelfahrt Jesu, it was the classical term for assumption into heaven, 
and the absence of mortal remains is a standard ingredient of ascension 
stories. 14 The cases of Heracles and Empedocles offer instructive mate- 
rial for comparison. According to Diodorus of Sicily, the companions 
of Heracles came to the conclusion that the hero had joined the gods 
when, in the ashes of his pyre, no bones could be found. 15 Empedocles 
disappeared during the night after a sacrificial feast, at least according to 
a dialogue by Heraclides of Pontus as paraphrased by Diogenes Laertius: 
“At daybreak all got up, and Empedocles was the only one missing.” After 
initial confusion, Empedocles’ pupil Pausanias, one of the characters in 
Heraclides’ dialogue, concluded that “things beyond expectation had 
happened to him, and [that] it was their duty to sacrifice to him since 
he was now a god.” 16 What the stories about Heracles and Empedocles 
illustrate is the notion that disappearing from the face of the earth indi- 
cates that the missing person has left to join the gods: disappearance 
amounts to apotheosis. 17 Philostratus’ claim, in the final sentence of the 
Life (VIII 31.3), that during his travels he has never found a tomb or 
even a cenotaph of Apollonius, thus reproduces a standard ingredient 
of assumption stories. It must have been understood by his readers as 


14 Lohfink 1971:38 and 41; see also Bickermann 1929:13f. 

15 Diodorus of Sicily IV 38.5; cf. Lohfink 197 1 :39f. 

16 Heraclides of Pontus fr. 83 Wehrli = Diogenes Laertius VIII 68 (tr. Hicks). On the 
dialogue, Ilspi xfic cotvot), ‘The case of the woman whose breathing had stopped’, see 
Gottschalk 1980:13-36. Heraclides had Pausanias contradict the slanderous story that 
Empedocles had leapt into the crater of the Etna in order to create, by his very disap- 
pearance, the illusion that he had become an immortal; see Heraclides fr. 85 Wehrli = 
Hippobotus fr. 16 Gigante = Diogenes Laertius VIII 69. Kingsley 1995:233-316, esp. 
253-256 has convincingly argued that the scurrilous rumour about Empedocles’ attempt 
to vanish from the earth was a hostile distortion of an older story according to which 
Empedocles had quite literally immortalized himself by leaping into the Etna, and that 
the version presented by Heraclides is the result of his ‘reworking and bowdlerizing’ 
(Kingsley 1995:235) this older story; cf. Bollansee’s comments on FGH 1026 F 62. 

17 The same notion lies behind stories told about Alexander the Great (Arrian An. 
VII 27.3) and Julian the Apostate (Gregory Nazianzen Or. V 14). Both were credited 
by their detractors with a plan to throw themselves into a river when they felt their 
end approaching, in the hope that their bodily disappearance would be taken to mean 
that they had departed to the gods; cf. Rohde 1925 II:375nl. 
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a cautious confirmation of the credibility of Apollonius’ bodily ascen- 
sion. As such, it is singled out for quotation by the author of the Reply 
to Hierocles, in his scathing comments on Philostratus’ account of the 
end of Apollonius’ life . 18 The Rhodian and Cretan versions of the sage’s 
demise both imply that he has joined the illustrious company of those 
who at the end of their mortal existence have been admitted among 
the immortals. 

The absence of mortal remains is not the only feature which Apol- 
lonius’ departure has in common with other stories about assump- 
tions into heaven. The maidens’ choir urging Apollonius to ascend to 
heaven in the Cretan version finds a parallel in the mighty voice calling 
Empedocles — a voice that, according to Heraclides, was heard by a wit- 
ness, who also saw a heavenly light . 19 While in Diogenes Laertius the 
content of the message for Empedocles is only suggested, however, the 
girls calling or sending off Apollonius are given a text: “Proceed from 
earth! Proceed to heaven! Proceed !” 20 As far as the identity of the choir 
is concerned, the reader is left in the dark . 21 Richard Holland has argued 
that a heavenly choir calling Apollonius from above rather than a fare- 
well performance is implied, but this suggestion, which would result in 
an even closer resemblance to the story of Empedocles’ disappearance, 
finds no support in the text. It is, moreover, at odds with the parallels 
for the use of the verb oxdyeiv, in farewell scenes from tragedy, adduced 
by Holland himself . 22 In discussing the myth and cult of Dictynna we 
shall return to the maidens’ choir. For the moment, it is more opportune 
to notice a further similarity between the Cretan version of Apollonius’ 
assumption into heaven and Empedocles’ departure from life as told by 
Heraclides: the presence of one or even more eyewitnesses. As ascension 


18 Eusebius Reply to Hierocles 44.3. On the significance of Philostratus’ claim see 
also Petzke 1970:186f. 

19 Heraclides of Pontus fr. 83 Wehrli = Diogenes Laertius VIII 68. A further parallel 
can be found in the divine voice calling Oedipus at the end of his earthly existence: 
Sophocles OC 1623-1629; cf. Lohfink 1971:45, and see also W. Speyer, “Himmelsstimme,” 
RAC 15:286-303, at 288-290. 

20 VIII 30.3: aieT%e yaq, oxEiye sq oupavov, oxeTxe (tr. Jones). Holland 1925:208 has 
pointed out that reading oxeixe ya q, axeTye <8’> eiq oupavov, oxeTxe results in a catalectic 
cretic tetrameter, a metre perfectly fitting the geographical setting. 

21 Levy 1927:74f. conjectures that in Apollonius’ hypothetical account of the ascen- 
sion of Pythagoras, in his view the model of the story in Philostratus’ Life of Apollonius 
(above, n. 5), the maidens were the Muses. 

22 Holland 1925:208. 
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stories are consistently told from an earthly perspective, even a modest 
amount of elaboration requires the presence of bystanders, and narra- 
tive logic goes some way to explain why Philostratus has Apollonius 
abandon his intention of leaving life unobserved. 23 

Apollonius’ ascension from Dictynna’s temple is preceded by no less 
than three miracles. At his arrival the fierce watch dogs of the sanctuary 
which, according to the Cretans, are a match for bears and other wild 
beasts, do not even bark, but greet him wagging their tails. Around 
midnight Apollonius, put in chains by the officials of the sanctuary, 
throws off his fetters. Then, without human intervention, the temple 
doors open before and close behind him. The first miracle does not 
need to hold out attention for too long. Mastery over animals is one of 
the gifts shared by Apollonius with Pythagoras who, according to one 
of the biographical traditions, even succeeded in converting a she-bear 
to vegetarianism. 24 It is a gift that has been demonstrated by Apollonius 
before, 25 and it surely comes in handy in the present context. We shall 
return to the dogs when discussing the myth and cult of Dictynna. 

The second miracle is also a manifestation of an ability displayed by 
Apollonius on a previous occasion. The act of self-liberation recalls the 
episode in Domitian’s prison, where Apollonius demonstrated his free- 
dom by taking his leg out of its shackle. The latter feat was the occasion 
of an explicit recognition by Damis of his master’s divine nature, 26 and 
it does not seem too adventurous a reading of the present passage that 
Apollonius, by throwing off his fetters in the sanctuary of Dictynna, 
again manifests his superhuman status. But the episode in Domitian’s 
dungeon offers more cues for the reading of the scene described in the 
penultimate chapter of the Life. Apollonius’ demonstration in front 
of Damis is preceded by a personal confrontation with the emperor 
(VII 32-34), who has the sage’s beard and hair shorn off before having 
him chained and thrown into a dungeon on an accusation of sorcery. 
Domitian is clearly cast in the role of Pentheus, in the Bacchants, 
imprisoning Dionysus as a sorcerer and an enchanter and cutting off 


23 Lohfink 1971:38. Schirren 2005:308n282 is right, however, in pointing out that 
Philostratus makes the inconsistency between the sentiment voiced by Apollonius in VIII 
28 and his behaviour in VIII 30.3 more explicit than is required by the narrative. 

24 Porphyry VP 23; Iamblichus VP 60; cf. Burkert 1972:142nl24. 

25 VI 43; cf. Petzke 1970:140n2. 

26 VII 38.2. 
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his hair. 27 In Euripides, Dionysus’ subsequent self-liberation is the 
culmination of a series of divine epiphanies. 28 Thus, the interpretation 
of Apollonius’ demonstration of his miraculous powers in Domitian’s 
prison as a manifestation of the sage’s divine nature, made explicit by 
Damis, is simultaneously suggested by the Dionysian overtones of the 
story which, by a percipient reader, can again be heard in the account 
of his imprisonment as a sorcerer by the guardians of Dictynna’s temple 
and his subsequent escape. 29 

In his confrontation with Domitian, Apollonius anticipated his act 
of self-liberation by pointing out the inconsistency in the emperor’s 
behaviour: it is just as impossible to fetter a sorcerer as it is absurd 
to accuse of sorcery someone whom one is having fettered. Domitian 
retorted that he would set free his detainee only when he would turn 
into water, an animal or a tree (VII 34): an unmistakable allusion to 
the problems experienced by Menelaus and his companions in catch- 
ing Proteus, 30 and at the same time a reference to a story told in one 
of the opening chapters of the Life: during her pregnancy, Apollonius’ 
mother had a vision of an Egyptian god, who revealed himself as Proteus 
and declared that he was the child to which she would give birth. 
Commenting on this story, Philostratus had pointed out how versatile 
Proteus was, forever changing form and defying capture, and he had 
urged his readers to keep Proteus in mind, especially when his account 
would show Apollonius capable of extracting himself from hopeless 
situations. 31 It is, therefore, with good reason that Apollonius’ Protean 


27 See VA VII 34, with Euripides Ba. 234 (yoiy; eiupdoi;) and 493. My awareness of the 
extent of the parallel between the treatment of Apollonius by Domitian and of Dionysus 
by Pentheus has profited from a discussion with Kristoffel Demoen. 

28 Euripides Ba. 575-659. On the ‘liberating epiphany’ of Dionysus see most recently 
Weaver 2004:44-49; and cf. Weinreich 1929:282-290; Versnel 1990: 165-167. 

29 See Weinreich 1929:295-298. Weaver 2004, esp. 281-283 has argued that in cases 
such as these we should, rather than assuming direct literary influence, reckon with the 
effect of a more widespread narrative pattern, which he labels the ‘Dionysian resistance 
myth’. In the Life of Apollonius, he detects the most outspoken analogy with this myth 
in the account in Book IV of Apollonius’ stay in Rome during the reign of Nero, see 
Weaver 2004:61nll4. For the present purpose, it is not necessary to discuss whether 
what we are dealing with in the Books VII and VIII amounts to conscious imitation 
of a scene from Euripides or results from familiarity with a widely known plotline 
evidenced by a broader set of texts, the more so since Weaver does not question what I 
have called the Dionysian overtones of liberation scenes such as these; see esp. Weaver 
2004:49: “. . . to conceptualize a miraculous prison-escape in the Greco-Roman world 
was to invoke its appertaining myth-story concerning Dionysus and his cult.” 

30 Od. IV 456-458; cf. Weinreich 1929:296nl6; Schirren 2005:236. 

31 I 4; see on this chapter most recently Schirren 2005:47-49. 
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quality is alluded to in the Domitian episode: the allusion anticipates 
the hero’s self-liberation in prison. 

As has been observed by several scholars, however, the presentation 
of Apollonius as an incarnation of Proteus considerably undermines the 
credibility of the professed apologetic intention of the Life as set out 
in the second chapter of Book I: clearing Apollonius from the charge 
of sorcery. After all, Proteus was the archetypal sorcerer . 32 The allusion 
to Proteus put into Domitian’s mouth therefore alerts the reader to the 
possible interpretation of the sage’s miraculous liberation as an act of 
sorcery, and the same effect is brought about by the fact that Apollonius 
takes his leg out off its shackle after having explained to Domitian that 
sorcerers cannot be fettered . 33 The dismissal of this interpretation as 
characteristic of simple-minded people such as athletes, merchants, 
and lovers, in an extended authorial comment following the account 
of the miracle , 34 does not eliminate the seed of suspicion sown in the 
conversation with the Flavian emperor and budding since the preceding 
chapter. The story of how Apollonius threw off his fetters in Dictynna’s 
sanctuary is another manifestation of his Protean elusiveness, and it is 
likely to have raised similar suspicions. To make matters even worse, 
the breaking of bonds was a rather popular activity among practicing 
magicians, witness the magical papyri. Especially worthy of note in this 
connection is a recipe for acquiring an assistant demon who, at the 
magician’s command, “frees from bonds a person chained in prison.” 
Interestingly, the assistant demon also “opens doors,” and he “puts dogs 
to sleep and renders them voiceless” as well . 35 On top of that, the tim- 
ing of Apollonius’ self-liberation is rather unhelpful from an apologetic 
point of view. Sorcerers were believed to have a strong preference for 
the nocturnal hours, as Apollonius himself admitted in the speech for 
his defence allegedly prepared for the trial before Domitian . 36 


32 See Weinreich 1929:296nl6; R. Herter, ‘Proteus (1)’, RE XXIII:940-975, at 967; cf. 
Flinterman 1995:52; Schirren 2005:48. 

33 VA VII 34 and 38.2; cf. Koskenniemi 1991:13n51; Whitmarsh 2001:228. Eusebius 
Reply to Hierocles 39.2-3 seizes the opportunity with both hands. 

34 VII 39; cf. on this passage Flinterman 1995:64f. 

35 PGM I 101 and 116f. (tr. O’Neil). I owe this reference to Annelies Cazemier; cf. 
Graf 1997:108. Weinreich 1929:343-348 discusses miraculous liberation in the magi- 
cal papyri. 

36 VA VIII 7.7; cf. Apuleius Ap. 47.3, with the evidence collected by Abt 1908:268-270. 
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While Apollonius’ breaking of his bonds may raise doubts about 
Philostratus’ seriousness (or competence) as an apologist, the third 
miracle lends itself less easily to a hostile interpretation. The opening 
and closing of the temple doors should be understood as an act of the 
goddess, indicating her willingness to admit the sage and her displea- 
sure at the treatment meted out to him by her servants. Rather than a 
part of Apollonius’ self-liberation it is a demonstration by the goddess 
that Apollonius’ presence in her sanctuary is pleasing to her, 37 and it 
constitutes a parallel with the behaviour of a deity in a shrine visited by 
Apollonius on a previous occasion: the oracle of Trophonius at Lebadea. 
Here, the priests did not allow Apollonius to consult the oracle, and the 
sage was compelled to trespass in order to question Trophonius about 
his philosophical preferences. The god appeared to his priests in a dream 
and rebuked them for their treatment of Apollonius. In addition, the 
consultation was extended to an unprecedented length of seven days. 38 
The opening and closing of the doors of Dictynna’s temple are on a par 
with Trophonius’ rebuke to his priests and his preferential treatment of 
Apollonius. In sum, the miracles preceding Apollonius’ ascension from 
the temple of Dictynna reaffirm the Tyanean’s similarity to Pythagoras, 
his divine nature, and the esteem he is held in by the gods. Together, 
they serve to convey the suggestion that he is worthy to receive the final 
honour of assumption into heaven. 

In the final chapter of the Life (VIII 3 1), a young student of philosophy 
at Tyana, who denies the immortality of the soul and of Apollonius, is 
healed from his errors by a posthumous appearance of the sage. 39 An 
epiphany of the missing person can also be found in several versions of 
Romulus’ assumption into heaven. In both Dionysius of Halicarnassus 
and Plutarch, Romulus appears to a respected citizen in order to declare 
that he has ascended to heaven. 40 In Lucian’s On the Death ofPeregrinus 
(40), the self- cremation of the protagonist is followed by an epiphany as 


37 Weinreich 1929:297 maintained that both in Dionysian liberation miracles and 
in the Life the opening of the doors is directly linked to the breaking of the bonds. He 
was overlooking the fact that while in e.g. Ba. 447-448 the spontaneous opening of the 
doors of the prison is part and parcel of the miraculous liberation, in VA VIII 30.3 the 
liberation has been completed before the opening of the doors of the temple. 

38 VIII 19.2; cf. on this episode Betz 1983a:579-580. 

39 For discussion of this chapter and especially of Apollonius’ oracular pronounce- 
ment see Schirren 2005:309-312. 

40 Dionysius of Halicarnassus AH II 63.3-4; Plutarch Rom. 28.1-3; see also Livy 1 16.5-8; 
cf. Lohfink 1971:45. On the apotheosis of Romulus see P. Habermehl, “Jenseitsreise I 
(Himmelfahrt) B III: Griechenland/Rom,” RAC 17:415-432, at 421-424. 
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well, reported by an old man who goes on to demonstrate his reliability 
by swearing that he has also seen with his own eyes how a vulture flew 
up from the pyre — a figment of Lucian’s own malicious imagination 
spread, he claims, by himself a short while before for the benefit of 
the dimwits! Lucians parody shows that such epiphanies were, if not 
a standard ingredient, at least an element one could expect in stories 
about heavenly ascension. 

In comparison with Romulus’ epiphany as described by Dionysius 
and Plutarch, however, Apollonius’ posthumous manifestation is rather 
modest; in fact, it boils down to an oracular dream. The content of 
Apollonius’ posthumous message is, moreover, nothing more than a 
corroboration of the immortality of the soul combined with a stern 
advice not to be too inquisitive about things that are beyond a mortal’s 
understanding; the deceased does not claim that he has ascended to 
heaven, let alone that he has become a god. Here, Philostratus may 
have tried to cater for readers sharing the sentiments of Plutarch and 
Cicero, who found the whole idea of bodily ascension a bit too crude 
and who preferred a spiritualized interpretation of the traditional stories. 
Plutarch vociferously protests against the notion that perishable bodies 
could have a share in immortality. The immortal souls of virtuous men, 
on the other hand, may aspire to divine status and ascend to the gods . 41 
Apollonius’ posthumous appearance and the content of his message fall 
short of the expectations raised by the stories about his assumption into 
heaven. Philostratus may have intended to present his readers with a 
more palatable alternative as sketched by Plutarch: the ascension of the 
sage’s immortal soul . 42 

Nevertheless, the Life concludes with what certainly is again a stan- 
dard ingredient of ascension stories: the assertion that the deceased has 
become the object of cultic veneration . 43 The exhortation by Empedocles’ 
pupil Pausanias after his master’s disappearance “to sacrifice to him 
since he was now a god ” 44 exemplifies the phenomenon. In Diodorus’ 
Library, Heracles’ assumption into heaven is immediately followed by an 
account of the emergence and evolution of his cult . 45 It is, therefore, no 


41 Plutarch Rom. 28.7-10; Cicero Rep. Ill (100,30-101,4 Ziegler) = Augustine CD 
XXII 4. 

42 Cf. Lohfink 1971:49 with n. 136. 

43 See Lohfink 1971:46-49. 

44 Diogenes Laertius VIII 68 = Heraclides fr. 83 Wehrli (tr. Hicks). 

45 Diodorus IV 39.1. 
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surprise that the final sentence of the Life refers to the temple at Tyana 
built for Apollonius by Caracalla, a temple whose existence was already 
mentioned in one of the opening chapters of the first book, dealing with 
the birth of the hero (I 5; cf. Cassius Dio 77.18.4). Philostratus adds 
that even “emperors have not denied Apollonius the honours of which 
they themselves were held worthy” (VIII 31.3; tr. Conybeare). Where 
the highest authorities have spoken, who is the author and who are his 
readers to demur? 

The sanctuary at Tyana links the ending of the Life to its opening 
chapters. As we have noticed before, it is not the only element of the 
stories surrounding the ascension doing so: the Protean nature of the 
protagonist, presented in the chapter dealing with the vision received by 
Apollonius’ mother when she was pregnant (I 4), is revealed, not for the 
first time, in the penultimate chapter, when Apollonius releases himself 
from his fetters (VIII 30.3). Philostratus’ treatment of the accounts of 
the end of Apollonius’ earthly existence can indeed be profitably com- 
pared with his presentation of the stories preceding and surrounding 
Apollonius’ birth. 46 These suggested that the sage was an incarnation 
of Proteus (I 4), that he was akin to Apollo, 47 and, according to his co- 
citizens, even a son of the local Zeus Asbamaios himself. 48 Both at the 
beginning and at the end of the account of Apollonius’ life as a mortal, 
Philostratus is prepared to introduce notions from traditional religion 
and the language of mythology in order to convey the unique nature of 
his hero. But it should also be pointed out that both at the beginning 
and at the end of the Life , he seems unwilling fully to commit himself 
to such conceptions or to impose them on his readers. The story about 
Proteus is given an allegorical interpretation by the author — apart from 
the fact that, as we observed, it left ample room for ambiguity. The story 
about Apollonius being the son of Zeus is seemingly contradicted by the 
protagonist. As for the assumption into heaven, the reader is tactfully 
offered the possibility of a spiritualized interpretation of Apollonius’ 
ascension. 


46 Cf. Hanus 1998:215: “Ce dernier coup declat est en realite raboutissement logique 
du premier ensemble consacre a la venue au monde d’un etre divin.” 

47 I 5. The story of the swans surrounding Apollonius’ mother and provoking 
delivery by their call implies an Apollonian birth; see Callimachus Del. 249-254; cf. 
Billault 2000, 113. 

48 Reading in I 6 rcaTSa <xo , uxou> xoti Aio<; xov ArcoVicoviov YeyovEvat. See Gerard 
Boter’s contribution in this volume, pp. 55-56. 
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Still, one of the signs accompanying Apollonius’ birth seems to be 
directly reflected in the stories about his assumption into heaven: a 
thunderbolt appeared in the sky, but instead of striking, it disappeared 
upwards (I 5). The author interprets the sign as a divine indication of 
Apollonius’ “elevation above all worldly things and his nearness to the 
gods.” It does not seem too far-fetched to understand the thunderbolt’s 
disappearance into heaven as a prefiguration of Apollonius’ ascension. In 
spite of his unwillingness to take full responsibility for the conceptions 
involved and in spite of the ambiguity of his apologetics, Philostratus can 
be said to have paved the way for the view of Apollonius to be found 
in fourth -century sources: a being of divine origin who, at the end of 
his “visit to mankind,” returns to his heavenly abode. 49 


The Escort of Heracles 

What clearly distinguishes the accounts of Apollonius’ assumption into 
heaven from the stories about Heracles, Empedocles, and Romulus, is 
that they are situated in temples: the temple of Athena at Lindus, on 
the island of Rhodes, and the sanctuary of Dictynna on Crete. There 
is, of course, a famous precedent for disappearance in a temple: the 
early fifth- century athlete Cleomedes of Astypalaea who, after having 
caused the death of sixty children, took refuge in the temple of Athena, 
hid in a chest, and vanished without leaving a trace. The stupefied 
Astypalaeans consulted Delphi; the god called Cleomedes “last of the 
heroes” and ordered his co-citizens to worship the athlete as being no 
longer a mortal. 50 But for obvious reasons Cleomedes does not seem to 
be a very attractive model, and we should probably be not too surprised 
that the Philostratean Apollonius who, after all, made a habit of living 
in sanctuaries, 51 is also told to have left life from a temple. 


49 Eunapius VS 454; cf. the well-known Apollonius epigram: IdC 88 = FGH 1064 
T 6, now conveniently reprinted as testimonium 41 in volume III of C.P. Jones’ Loeb 
Life of Apollonius. 

50 Plutarch, Rom. 28.5-6; Pausanias 6.9. 6-8; Oenomaus of Gadara fr. 2 Hammer- 
staedt = Eusebius PE 5.34. 

51 The passages on Apollonius’ visits to sanctuaries have been assembled by Bowie 
1978:1688nl43. A somewhat longer stay seems to be implied in I 8.2 (...ev zq> ispS 
e^r\); IV 40.4 (cokei pev dp ev tou; tEpoTq); V 20.1 (Xetpdoai; 8" 6 AjtoAAcbvioi; ev xoti; 
'EA^tivikoTi; lEpoti; ttacnv...); VIII 15.1 (Suitwvto ev tw tEpS rot) Aiog). In the case 
last mentioned Apollonius’ appeal to the god’s hospitality even involves a request for 
financial assistance from the sacred funds (VIII 17)! 
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This leaves us, however, with a tantalizing question: why these temples 
of these goddesses? Part of the answer is perhaps not too hard to find in 
the case of Athena. The choice of the goddess may have drawn inspira- 
tion from the myth of Heracles, according to which the hero had been 
escorted to the Olympus by Athena: a scene frequently represented in art 
from the Archaic and Classical periods, witness for example Pausanias’ 
description of the throne and altar of Apollo at Amyclae. 52 Thus the 
choice for a sanctuary of Athena may point in the direction of influ- 
ence of the apotheosis of Heracles as a model. Obviously, the imitation 
of Heracles could not be carried too far: having the Tyanean climb a 
pyre on Mount Oeta would not do. Locating Apollonius’ ascension in 
a well-known sanctuary of Athena such as Lindus had the advantage 
of suggesting the precedent without overdoing things. 53 

In addition, Lindus was the scene of an interesting aetiological 
myth about Heracles that Philostratus knew quite well. In the version 
as told in pseudo-Apollodorus’ Library (II 5.11), the hero disembarks 
in Thermydrae, the harbour of Lindus. When meeting a bullock-team 
driver, he looses one of the bullocks from the cart, sacrifices it and wolfs 
it down, while the unfortunate team driver curses the hero from a safe 
distance. The myth served to explain the Lindian custom of sacrificing 
a bull to Heracles while cursing him. 54 A similar myth locates the story 
in the country of the Dryopians, near Mount Oeta, and gives the name 
of the owner of the bullocks as Theiodamas. 55 In the Lindian myth 
the owner is mostly anonymous. Philostratus’ Imagines (II 24 = LIMC 
Herakles 2808), however, contains a description of the Lindian myth, 
in which Heracles’ victim (here a ploughman) is called Theiodamas. In 
the Life (V 23) Apollonius’ censure, during a previous visit to Rhodes, of 
a young glutton who imagines himself the equal of Heracles, may well 
allude to the same myth. It is also noteworthy that a famous painting 
of Heracles by Parrhasius, for which the hero himself was told to have 
posed by appearing to the artist in his dreams, was under the Early 
Empire on display at Lindus: 56 a piece of information that may well 
have appealed to the author of the Imagines. 


52 Pausanias 3.18.11 and 3.19.5 = LIMC Herakles 2863. 

53 Note that Strabo XIV 2.11 (655 C) calls the temple at Lindus ercupava;. 

54 The full evidence for the Lindian version of the myth is collected and discussed 
by Croon 1953:283-288, esp. 284n2. 

55 See e.g. “Apollodorus” II 7.7; cf. Croon 1953:288nl. 

56 Athenaeus XII 543f-544a; Pliny the Elder XXXV 71; cf. Van Straten 1976:15. 
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Conspicuously absent in the information about the Rhodian mythol- 
ogy and cult of Heracles reviewed so far is a link between the hero and 
the goddess Athena. That changes, however, when we turn to the entries 
of the so-called Lindian chronicle detailing dedications presented to the 
sanctuary. 57 Of the two wicker shields allegedly dedicated by Heracles, 
one was captured from Eurypylus, king of the Meropes, the inhabit- 
ants of Cos (B23-26 Higbie). According to the entry under discussion, 
Heracles’ dedications were amply attested in literary sources about 
the history of Rhodes such as local chronicles and encomia (B29-36 
Higbie). The inscription does not mention the reason for the dedication 
of Eurypylus’ shield. According to a Coan epos, however, the Meropis, 
Heracles had experienced considerable difficulties in overcoming the 
Meropes, and only succeeded when Athena had killed the giant Asterus. 58 
As has been pointed out by the most recent editor of the Lindian 
Chronicle, it is a very attractive hypothesis that the legendary dedica- 
tion was occasioned by the help received by Heracles from his divine 
patroness. 59 

The place of Heracles in Rhodian mythology is not confined to a single 
visit. 60 Heracles’ son Tlepolemus settled on the island and became its 
king. 61 Moreover, the temple of Athena, according to tradition built by 
Danaus, was rebuilt in the sixth century by the Lindian tyrant Cleobulus, 
one of the Seven Sages, who traced his descent back to Heracles. 62 Of 
course, Rhodes was not unique in claiming several links with myths 
surrounding the greatest of the Greek heroes. Still, Lindus was the loca- 
tion of a remarkable cult of Heracles, accounted for in an aetiological 
myth that constitutes a clear parallel to a myth located in the region of 
Mount Oeta. In addition, the mythology of the Dodecanese did include 


57 I have consulted the Lindian Chronicle in the edition, with translation, commen- 
tary, and interpretative essays by Higbie 2003. 

58 Koenen and Merkelbach 1976 is a publication of papyrus Koln Inv. 5604, accord- 
ing to the editors a fragment from rtepi 0erov by Apollodorus of Athens, dealing with 
epithets of Athena. The author paraphrases and quotes passages from the Meropis 
dealing with Athena’s assistance to Heracles against the Meropes, see esp. lines 17-38 
and 55-75; on the Meropis see the editors’ comments on pp. 22-26. 

59 Higbie 2003:77, at B25-26. Note that another entry in the Chronicle describes a 
dedication to Athena and Heracles by the Lindians who participated in the founda- 
tion of Cyrene: “Pallas and a lion being strangled by Heracles, made from lotus wood” 
(B109-1 17 Higbie). 

60 For a survey of the evidence see Higbie 2003:247f. 

61 See for the evidence (i.a. Diodorus V 59.5-6) Higbie 2003:80, at B37-41. 

62 Diogenes Laertius I 89; cf. Higbie 2003:103, at Cl-5. 
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a story about Athena saving the hero from dire straits. Heracles’ pres- 
ence in Rhodian mythology and cult must have sufficed to sustain the 
suggestion of the Heraclean precedent of Apollonius’ farewell to life 
implied in the choice of a temple of Athena. Of course, the fact that 
the Lindian sanctuary was “outstanding in antiquity and venerability” 
(A2-3 Higbie) did not detract from its attractiveness. 


The Kourotrophos of Zeus 

Dictynna is not in the same league as Athena, and although her 
temple near the Cretan city of Cydonia was not a negligible quantity 
in the Greek world under the Early Empire, its selection as the scene 
of Apollonius most elaborate farewell to life poses an enigma of quite 
intimidating proportions. Perhaps that is why there is a tendency among 
those who have written on the Life, starting with the author of the Reply 
to Hierocles (44.3), to keep silent about the identity of the Cretan god- 
dess from whose temple Apollonius allegedly ascended to heaven. 63 An 
exploration of the myth and the cult of Dictynna may help us better 
to understand a couple of details of the story and even offer part of a 
solution to the riddle. 

Our most important sources for the myth of Dictynna are Callimachus’ 
Hymn to Artemis (189-205 Pfeiffer) and a chapter from Antoninus 
Liberalis’ Metamorphoses (40). Callimachus tells the story of a Cretan 
nymph, Britomartis, a sharp-eyed huntress, favourite of Artemis. Minos 
desired her and pursued her for nine months. When he had almost 
caught her, she leapt into the sea from a promontory. She was saved 
in the nets (Siicrua) of fishermen, and was henceforth called Dictynna 
and worshipped as a goddess. Callimachus adds a few details about her 
cult; he also tells that the Cretans call Artemis after her. According to 
Antoninus Liberalis, Britomartis was a daughter of Zeus and Carme. 
Her peregrinations brought her from Phoenicia to Argos and from 
Argos to Cephallenia, where she received divine honours under the 
name of Laphria. After that she came to Crete, where she was pursued 
by Minos and found a refuge in the nets of fishermen; henceforth, she 


63 In some cases, there is confusion rather than silence. Petzke 1970:198 lists VA 
VIII 30 as one of the chapters in the Life mentioning Artemis; Talbert 1978:1635 has 
Apollonius enter “the temple of Athene [my italics], whereupon a chorus of maidens 
was heard singing from within: (...).” 
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was worshipped as Dictynna among the Cretans. After having escaped 
Minos, she went to Aegina, where she withstood the unwelcome atten- 
tions of her ferryman, Andromedes, and disappeared — became acpavf|<;; 
hence, on Aegina she was revered as Aphaia. The version of the myth 
told by Callimachus is criticized by Diodorus Siculus (V 76.3-4), who 
refuses to believe the unedifying tale about the pursuit by Minos and 
who thinks that Britomartis took her second name from the fact that 
she invented hunting nets. The historiographer adds that some men 
think her identical with Artemis. Pausanias, in his description of Aegina 
(II 30.3), holds that Britomartis/Dictynna is the same as Aphaia; the 
identification that we have also seen in Antoninus Liberalis. 

A number of features common to the literary tradition deserve to be 
emphasized. In the first place, Britomartis and Dictynna are generally 
held to be one and the same person. Secondly, she is explicitly called a 
daughter of Zeus by Diodorus, Pausanias, and Antoninus Liberalis. In 
the third place, according to the literary evidence she is revered as a 
goddess among the Cretans. In the fourth place, endangered virginity, 
escape by a leap into the sea, and fishermens nets as a rescue or a refuge 
are recurrent themes in the myth of Dictynna. Finally, the goddess is 
identified with other local divinities — Laphria on Cephallenia, Aphaia 
on Aegina — and with a Panhellenic goddess, Artemis. 

In spite of such identifications, there is a modest amount of evidence 
showing that Dictynna succeeded in maintaining a separate cubic 
identity even in some places outside Crete: 64 a votive inscription from 
Laconia, dated by the editor to the end of the fourth or beginning of 
the third century BCE; 65 a votive inscription from Astypalaea, dated to 
the Hellenistic period; 66 two decrees of the citizens of Carian Amyzon, 
attesting the existence in their city of a priesthood of Zeus Cretagenetas 
and Dictynna at the end of the third century BCE; 67 and a sanctuary 
in Sparta mentioned by Pausanias (III 12.8). Nevertheless, it seems 


64 On evidence for cults of Dictynna outside Crete see Guarducci 1935:198 and 
200-202; Willets 1962:184; Chr. Boulotis, “Diktynna,” LIMC III 1:391-394, at 392; 
Steinhauer 1993:78n6. The epigraphic evidence for a cult of Dictynna in Massilia 
mentioned by these scholars is not above all suspicion, see SEG XXXV 1065; XXXIX 
1082; L 1076. 

65 Steinhauer 1993:76f. = SEG XLIV 343. 

66 IG XII 3.189; on the date see most recently Steinhauer 1993:78n6. 

67 Amyzon no. 14, line 3; no. 15, line 3; cf. SEG XXXIII 851. See also SEG XLIII 707, 
a decree of the citizens of Carian Euromos, where in line 18f. the same priesthood has 
been plausibly restored. 
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that outside Crete there was a trend in the direction of identification 
of Dictynna with Artemis and of the development of her name into an 
epiclesis of the Olympian huntress. 68 On Crete itself, however, Artemis 
and Dictynna maintained separate identities in cultic contexts up to 
and including the imperial era. 69 The same is true for Dictynna and 
Britomartis, who in the literary tradition tend to be identified: while 
Britomartis was revered in the eastern and central part of the island, 
evidence for the cult of Dictynna is limited to western Crete, where it 
relates to cities such as Aptera, Cydonia, and Polyrrhenia in the north, 
and to Lisos on the southern coast. 70 

When, as in the penultimate chapter of the Life of Apollonius, the 
sanctuary of Dictynna is mentioned, the term may be taken to refer to 
the temple of the goddess on the peninsula that is nowadays known 
as Rhodopou and that was called Mount Tityros in Antiquity. 71 The 
peninsula juts out about 15 kilometres from the northern coast of 
western Crete. On its eastern side, on a promontory above a bay a few 
kilometres from its northernmost tip, stood a sanctuary the history 
of which reached back into the Archaic age. The site was excavated 
in 1942 by a team of German archaeologists; their findings were the 
point of departure of the recent attempt to reconstruct the cult in the 
Dictynnaion by Katja Sporn. 72 

The oldest finding on the site pointing in the direction of a temple 
dates from the late seventh or sixth century BCE. In the Late Hellenistic 
period or in the first century CE, a rebuilding of the complex was started. 
To that end, the promontory was levelled, but the planned temple was 
never completed. It was only in the second century CE, probably during 


68 Identification can already be found in Euripides, IT 126f. For ‘Dictynna’ as an 
epiclesis of Artemis see e.g. IG II 2 4688 (votive inscription for Artemis Dictynna from 
Athens); Pausanias III 24.9 (a temple of Artemis Dictynna near Laconian Las); IG IX 
1.5 (a priestess of Artemis Dictynna in Phocian Anticyra; cf. Pausanias X 36.5); SEG 
XXVI 1623, line 6f. (dedication of a temenos to Apollo epekoos and Artemis Dictynna 
by Antiochus I of Commagene); Plutarch, Mor. 984a; Apuleius, Met. XI 5. 

69 Pace Callimachus, Dian. 204f. Pfeiffer: . . . Kod 5e ae Ktivr\gl Kpr\Taeeg KaMovoiv 
ejuovu|tiriv am vugiprii;. See Guarducci 1935:200; Sporn 2001:225; Sporn 2002:325. 

70 See i.a. I.Cret. II iii 1 (Aptera); Herodotus III 59; Strabo X 4.12 (Cydonia); I.Cret. 
II xi 1, with LIMC Diktynna 1 (Polyrrhenia); I.Cret. II xvii 1 (Lisos); cf. Guarducci 
1935:189fi; Willetts 1962:184; Steinhauer 1993:79n8; Sporn 2002:263f., 277-280, 285f., 
3 Ilf., 324f. and 384. 

71 Strabo X 4.12. 

72 Excavation report: Welter/Jantzen 1951; Sporn 2001; full bibliography in Sporn 
2002:277n2072. 
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the reign of Hadrian, that a new temple arose . 73 The dating is based on 
the fact that a Roman road, which started at the sanctuary and which, 
for the first time in history, opened up the peninsula, was built during 
Hadrians reign, witness a milestone found in the village of Rhodopou. It 
seems a reasonable assumption that the new temple was built in the same 
period as this road, which was financed from the pecunia sacra of the 
goddess . 74 During the Antonine era, the imperial authorities also chan- 
nelled the apparently rather abundant financial means of the sanctuary 
to public projects on other parts of the island . 75 This attests to the wealth 
of the Dictynnaion, which is explicitly mentioned by Philostratus. From 
an early first- century inscription regarding the receipts and expenditure 
of the sanctuary, it can be inferred that it was at least partly based on 
the exploitation of herds of cattle and sheep . 76 

As for the cultic functions of the sanctuary, Sporn has put forward 
the attractive suggestion that Dictynna was not just a patroness of hunt- 
ers and fishermen , 77 but also of marriageable girls: together with Pan 
she probably presided over rites de passage.™ Of course, the maidens 
choir urging Apollonius to ascend to heaven fits in very well with this 
reconstruction. In addition, Dictynna may have been a healing goddess, 
especially assisting women at childbirth . 79 Sporn conjectures that the 


73 On the building history of the site see Welter/Jantzen 1951:1 16f.; Gondicas 1988: 
288-290; Sporn 2001:226-228; Sporn 2002:277f.; Prent 2005:311f. 

74 I.Cret. II xi 6; cf. Welter/Jantzen 1951:117; Sporn 2001:228. 

75 I.Cret. IV 333 and 334; cf. Guarducci’s commentary on I.Cret. II xi 6; Sporn 
2002:279f. 

76 I.Cret. II xi 3; cf. Sanders 1982:39. 

77 Sporn 2001:228. 

78 For Dictynna’s cultic association with Pan see Guarducci’s introduction to the 
inscriptions from the Dictynnaion, I.Cret. II: 1 30f.; Sporn 2001:2301'. The evidence 
consists of a representation of Pan on the fragmentary base of a column of the cella 
of the Hadrianic temple in combination with Anthologia Graeca XVI (= Appendix 
Planudea ) 258. The hypothesis about rites de passage for marriageable girls is based on 
the analogous case of the association of Pan with Artemis in the cave of Pan at Eleusis 
in Attica, where there is evidence for marriage rites, see Sporn 2001:232. 

79 Sporn 2001:233, referring to Apollodorus, FGH 244 F 128 (= Scholia in Euripidem, 
Hipp. 73 [15,3-7 Schwartz]), who mentions that on Crete the wreaths of Artemis are 
made of mastic and (Cretan) dittany (8(Kxap[v]ov), adding that dittany is used to ease 
childbirth; see on the medicinal use of Cretan dittany also the evidence collected by 
M.C.P. Schmidt, “Diktamnon 2,” RE V:582f. As the mastic is mentioned by Callimachus 
in connection with Dictynna’s cult ( Dian . 201), it seems reasonable to assume, as Sporn 
does, that Apollodorus “der allgegenwartigen Verwechslung der Diktynna mit Artemis 
erlegen war.” 
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Dictynnaion was also the scene of an orgiastic cult . 80 Whatever one may 
think of this part of her reconstruction, adducing Apollonius’ assump- 
tion into heaven as an extra argument fails to carry conviction . 81 

Distinguishing Dictynna’s cultic functions from those of Artemis is 
not an easy task, to put it mildly, and Sporn’s skilful reconstruction has 
not made it any easier. Similar problems apply to the iconography of 
the goddess. The identification of a representation is guaranteed only 
where textual evidence or the location of a find offer confirmation . 82 
The latter is the case with the relief crowning an inscription with the 
text of a treaty between Phalasarna and Polyrrhenia, dating to the early 
third century BCE and found on the site of the Dictynnaion . 83 Dictynna 
here symbolizes the city of Polyrrhenia. She is dressed in a short tunic 
and has a bow and a quiver across her shoulders. The only element that 
in this relief distinguishes her from Artemis is that she is accompanied 
by a wild goat — a species that is to this very day emblematic of west- 
ern Crete — rather than by a stag . 84 Worth noting are, in addition, the 
two dogs above the pediment of the relief: they symbolize, of course, 
Dictynnas function as a goddess of hunting, but they may also indicate 
that the presence of dogs in her sanctuary was more than just a security 
device. We shall return to the dogs presently. 

Textual evidence for the identification of representations of the god- 
dess is available in the case of a couple of coins, for example a coin 
of the provincial koinon from the reign of Domitian, showing on the 
reverse a huntress accompanied by a dog; the legend reads AIKTYNNA 
EEBAITH . 85 On a provincial coin from the reign of Trajan the goddess 
is represented with a small child on her left arm, flanked by two shield- 
bearing warriors; the legend reads AIKTYNNA — KPHT(QN ). 86 This is 
Crete, and it is generally accepted that the warriors are Couretes and 


80 Sporn 2001:231f. observes that representations of grapes can be seen on architec- 
tural fragments at the site of the Dictynnaion, and she identifies the Bacchic nymph 
crowned with vines and/or grapes on coins from Cydonia (see e.g. Svoronos 1890:100 
no. 3 and 104 no. 36) as Dictynna. 

81 Contra Sporn 2001:232: “Einen orgiastischen Kult am Diktynnaion legt ixbrigens 
auch die Nachricht nahe, dafi Apollonius von Tyana bei einem Besuch im Diktynnaion 
im 1. Jh. v. Chr. (sic) entriickt sei.” 

82 Boulotis, “Diktynna,” LIMC III 1:393: “Ikonographisch ist D. mit Artemis identisch 
(...); selbst die Kretenser besafien anscheinend keine eigene D.ikonographie.” 

83 LIMC Diktynna 1. 

84 Boulotis, “Diktynna,” LIMC III 1:393. 

85 LIMC Diktynna 3 = Svoronos 1890:343 no. 55. 

86 LIMC Diktynna 4 = Svoronos 1890:123-124 no. 4. 
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that, consequently, the child must be Zeus. In other words, this coin 
attests a myth for which there is only iconographical evidence from 
Western Crete: Dictynna’s role as kourotrophos of Zeus. Although the 
coin is unique in claiming this position for the goddess, the juxtaposi- 
tion of Dictynna and Crete-born Zeus is also epigraphically attested, 
both on Crete itself and in Caria . 87 

For the larger part of its existence, the Dictynnaion came under the 
city of Cydonia . 88 In the coinage of Cydonia, a curious reverse type 
is frequently represented, from the second century BCE up to and 
including the reign of Trajan. It displays a child suckled by a dog; the 
legend reads KYADN or KYADNIATAN/KYADNIATQN . 89 The dog is a 
specimen of the breed called kynosouris, which is also on view on the 
relief and on the Domitianic coin, both mentioned above . 90 There are 
basically two diverging interpretations of this reverse type. The first 
is that the child is Kydon, the eponymous founder of Kydonia. The 
second interpretation takes the infant to be Zeus, and the scene as a 
pointer to a local myth from western Crete in which Zeus was brought 
up by a bitch . 91 There is another interesting piece of evidence, pointing 
in the same direction: a tradition according to which a nymph called 
Kynosoura (‘Dog’s Tail’) was one of the nurses of Zeus and was afterwards 
placed among the stars as the constellation Arktos Mikra, ‘Lesser Bear .’ 92 
Although the sources for this story put Kynosoura among the Idaean 


87 See Guarducci 1935:193f.; Willets 1962:191f.; Sporn 2001:229. Epigraphical evi- 
dence: I.Cret. II xvii 1 (Lisos); Amyzon no. 14, line 3; no. 15, line 3; cf. n. 67, above. An 
interesting parallel can be found in Carian Lagina, where on the frieze of her temple 
Hecate is represented as kourotrophos of Zeus, see Simon 1993:279f.; I owe this refer- 
ence to my student Monica Werk. This is a myth for which there is no textual evidence 
either: in Hesiod Th. 450-452, Hecate is made kourotrophos by Zeus, which is not 
easily reconcilable with a role as foster mother of Zeus. Note that Hecate is one of the 
goddesses with whom Dictynna was sometimes identified, see Scholia in Euripidem, 
Hipp. 146 (24,11-16 Schwartz). 

88 For discussion of the intricate political history of the sanctuary see Sporn 2002: 
278-280. 

89 Svoronos 1890:104 no. 36-42; 107 no. 61; 111-113 no. 92 and 94-107; 114 no. 119; 
115f. no. 131-136; 118 no. 148-149; 119 no. 153; cf. Stefanakis 2000:79 and 81 with 
n. 15; Sporn 2001:229. 

90 Stefanakis 2000:81f. 

91 The second interpretation was originally proposed by Svoronos and has been 
recently championed by Sporn 2001:229f. Stefanakis 2000:83f. emphasises that it is 
impossible to prove one of the proposed identifications. Although he prefers the first, 
he does admit that Svoronos’ interpretation “may point towards the reconstruction of 
a lost myth of Zeus Cretagenes.” 

92 Aglaosthenes FGH 499 F 1 = Eratosthenes, Cat. 2; see also Aratus 30-37; Hyginus 
Astr. II 2; cf. Sporn 2001:230 with n. 23; Stefanakis 2000:84. 
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nymphs, Hesychius connects her name to Cydonia. 93 Sporn has taken 
this line of reasoning one step further and has argued that Dictynna 
herself may originally have been a theriomorphic nymph. 94 Whatever 
one may think of this hypothesis, there seems to be sufficient evidence 
to suggest that the dogs kept in the sanctuary on Mount Tityros had a 
significance which exceeded their practical value as watch dogs. It is, 
moreover, tempting to surmise that the comparison of these dogs with 
bears, ascribed by Philostratus to the Cretans, 95 is a reflection — admit- 
tedly a pale one — of a story about a canine kourotrophos of Zeus who 
was raised to the stars to become the Lesser Bear. 

Our reconnaissance of Dictynna’s myth and cult has revealed that 
Philostratus’ account of Apollonius’ ascension from the Dictynnaion 
contains a fair amount of local colour. The story refers to the consid- 
erable wealth of the sanctuary for which there is ample evidence from 
the early-imperial period. The presence of dogs is apparently a credible 
detail, and the comparison of these animals with bears may be more 
than coincidental. In addition, the fact that Apollonius is given a send- 
off by a maiden’s choir fits in very well with a plausible reconstruction 
of one of the sanctuary’s cultic functions. 

However, we have not yet found an answer to the question why 
the most elaborate version of Apollonius’ demise is situated in the 
Dictynnaion. As I have pointed out in the introduction, I don’t have an 
answer to that question that I myself find fully satisfactory. Still, there 
are a couple of elements in Dictynna’s myth which make the choice of 
Philostratus’ Apollonius less curious than, at first sight, it seems. In the 
first place, a link with Zeus is a recurrent element in Dictynna’s myth 
and cult. According to part of the literary evidence, she is a daughter 
of Zeus; numismatic evidence makes her a kourotrophos of Zeus. Both 
on Crete and in Caria, cults of Dictynna and Crete-born Zeus are 
attested. Apollonius himself was, according to a Tyanean story reported 
by Philostratus (I 6), considered a son of Zeus Asbamaios, whose cult 
was central to the identity of his native city. 96 Thus, a link with Zeus 
joins Apollonius to Dictynna, and one might argue that the sanctuary 


93 Hesychius s.v. Kvvoaovpcc. Cf. Sporn 2001:230 with n. 24. 

94 Sporn 2001:230. 

95 VIII 30.2: . . . Kca a^toucnv oeuxotx; oi KprjxEi; pf|xe x(bv apKxcov pf|XE xcbv cbSe aypicov 
ZeUtE<J0OU. 

96 On the cult of Zeus Asbamaios see Berges and Nolle 2000:317-319. 
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of a maiden goddess who could combine the roles of daughter and 
foster mother of Zeus, was not the most unlikely place for Apollonius 
to return to his divine father. 97 In the second place, Dictynna is a god- 
dess who has started her career on a lower ontological echelon and 
who has experienced an apotheosis. This is emphasized by Pausanias 
(VIII 2.4), who puts Britomartis/Dictynna in the same category as, for 
example, Heracles. Thus, the goddess is a predecessor of Apollonius, and 
to a certain extent this makes her temple an appropriate location for 
the admittance of a man among the immortals. It should be admitted 
that Philostratus does not explicitly refer to the myth of Britomartis/ 
Dictynna. However, readers asking themselves why her temple was 
chosen as the location for Apollonius’ ascension may have remembered 
her connection with Zeus and her apotheosis. 98 

Finally, the story of the posthumous epiphany of Apollonius may 
contain a significant allusion to the pursuit of Britomartis/Dictynna by 
Minos. According to Callimachus ( Dian . 193-194), Minos chased the 
nymph for nine months until at last, when he had almost caught her, 
she escaped by leaping into the sea. In the final chapter of the Life (VIII 
31.1), the student of philosophy visiting Tyana pressurizes Apollonius 


97 For a former visit of Apollonius to Crete, “which we consider the nurse of Zeus” 
(tr. Jones), and to the sacred sites on Mount Ida in particular see VA IV 34. 

98 As we have seen, in Callimachus’ Hymn to Artemis (195-200) the transition of 
Britomartis/Dictynna to divine status coincides with a leap into the sea. On the concept 
of divinization by a leap into the sea see A. Hermann, “Ertrinken,” RAC 6:370-409, 
at 393f. Carcopino 1926 has tried to demonstrate that the representation of Sappho’s 
leap from the Leucadian rock, in the apse of the subterranean basilica near the Porta 
Maggiore in Rome, is informed by Pythagorean concepts; see for a lengthy restatement 
of this thesis Carcopino 1956:9-81. However, the main literary evidence adduced by 
Carcopino (1926:382f.; 1956:14-23) for the Pythagorean character of the hypogaeum 
and for a Pythagorean appropriation of Sappho’s ‘Meeressprung’ (Pliny the Elder XXII 
20) does not suffice to carry the weight of his conclusions, as has been demonstrated 
by Hubaux 1928; cf. Hubaux 1930:187-194; Andre 1958; Bastet 1958:73 with n. 3. 
According to Carcopino, it was Pliny’s contention that magicians and Pythagoreans 
speculated about Sappho’s love for Phaon (resulting in her leap into the sea). However, 
the passage under discussion may just as well, if not better, be understood as implying 
nothing more than that these gentlemen were fascinated by the aphrodisiacal properties 
of the root of the white variant of the erynge. The attempt by Sauron (1994:604-630) to 
resuscitate Carcopino’s hypothesis fails to answer Hubaux’ well-founded objections to 
Carcopinos interpretation of the information supplied by Pliny; see especially Sauron 
1994:606 and 609, where XXII 20 should be read for XXXII 20. To the best of my 
knowledge, there is no evidence for the assumption that apotheosis by a leap into the 
sea was a notion especially dear to Pythagoreans, and I don’t think it advisable to look 
for an explanation for the choice of the Dictynnaion in this direction. 
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with his prayers for nine months, and only then he is favoured with a 
personal communication discouraging idle curiosity. Forced to acknowl- 
edge that he has chased a being that is beyond his grasp, the young man 
finds himself in the same position as Minos. And so, perhaps, does the 
inquisitive reader of Philostratus’ Cretan tale. The final epiphany of 
Apollonius once again reveals his Protean nature: even in manifesting 
himself he defies capture." 


99 I am much indebted to Gerard Boter for his incisive comments on the penultimate 
version of this paper. Of course, he is not responsible for the views expressed in it or 
for any remaining errors. I also would like to express my gratitude to the colleagues 
of the Universiteit Gent who organized the conference at Brussels, for a memorable 
occasion, as pleasurable as it was instructive. 
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Christopher Jones 


The Letters of Apollonius are a variegated collection. They survive partly 
from quotations in Philostratus’ Life and in Stobaeus, but mainly from 
medieval manuscripts that in turn divide into two separate families, 
and sometimes give discrepant versions of the same text. Additionally, 
questions of all kinds surround the authenticity of the letters, if 
“authentic” is understood to denote one originally written or dictated 
by Apollonius, even though later abbreviated or excerpted, as opposed 
to one wrongly ascribed to him (whether deliberately or by innocent 
error). There seems no reason to question Philostratus’ statement that 
the historical Apollonius wrote letters to “kings [which as usually in this 
period can mean Roman emperors as well as foreign kings], sophists, 
philosophers, Eleans, Delphians, Indians, and Egyptians, on the subject 
of gods, about customs, morals and laws, setting upright whatever had 
been overturned among such people” (VA I 2.3). It is unlikely that he 
made collections of his own letters, as for example the Younger Pliny 
did of his, but there is no doubt that others did so either before or 
after his death. According to Philostratus, the emperor Hadrian owned 
“certain of Apollonius’ letters, but not all” (VIII 20). The biographer 
cites or alludes to many letters in the Life, some of which recur in the 
medieval copies. His younger contemporary and relative, Philostratus 
of Lemnos, also refers to the letters of “the Tyanean” as if they were 
generally accessible, 2 and later in the third century Porphyry (Stob. 
Anth. I 3.56 = Jones 2006a:95 no. 13) quotes one allegedly written by 
Apollonius to the Indian king Iarchas, unless this is a recollection of 
one cited by Philostratus in the Life (III 51). 

There will probably never be agreement on criteria for judging which 
of the letters are authentic, in the sense given above. The present paper 
will examine some for which archaeology, and specifically epigraphy, 
suggest that the writer had considerable knowledge of certain local 


1 An earlier version of this paper has appeared as Jones 2006b. I use my editions of 
the Life (Jones, 2005) and of the Letters (Jones 2006a). 

2 Dialexis I, Kayser 1871:257-258; for the authorship, Solmsen 1941:134. 
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cults, and is more likely to be Apollonius than an impersonator. The 
discussion is mainly confined to letters directed to cities or sanctuar- 
ies of old Greece and the province of Asia, and ends with one not 
preserved in manuscript form, but in an inscription of Ephesus copied 
in the fifteenth century. 


Olympia 

Letter 26 of the collection is addressed to certain functionaries at 
Olympia. 

xoig ev ’Okujnua 0et|k6Aoi<;. 0eoi Guatcov ou Seovxat. xi ouv av xtq rcpdxxcov 
Xapi^oixo auxoig; (ppovr|cnv, cbg epoi 5okeT, kxcojievo<; dv9pco7uov xe xoix; 
a^ioxx; eig Suvajuv ex> jioirov. xauxa cpika Ssoig, ekevvcx 5e aGecov. 

©ErjKokon; Kayser: GerjKopoiq 

To the theekoloi at Olympia. The gods do not need sacrifices, so what 
might one do to please them? Acquire wisdom, it seems to me, and do 
all the good in one’s power to those humans who deserve it. That is what 
pleases the gods, but your actions are those of atheists. 

The manuscripts’ 0eqKopoic is a hapax, and Kayser proposed BeqKokoic, 
which Robert Penella in his excellent edition of the Letters approves, 
but does not adopt. 3 Kayser must have got the word from his reading 
of Pausanias, or from a Lexicon such as the revised Stephanus, since 
until the late nineteenth century the only attestation was in the Periegete 
(V 15.10), where also it had been corrupted: pekei 8e id eq Bnoiaq 
BeriKo^ro xe, oq eni prjvx eKaanp ttjv xiprjv e%ei, Kod pavxeox kou 
cmov8o(p6poic (BepKokoxo) oaa the manuscripts). 4 Pausanias’ descrip- 
tion makes clear that these monthly sacrifices were by no means all 
those that took place in the sanctuary, but only those on a specific set 
of seventy altars around which the officiants processed, perhaps all in 
a single day. In addition, they were not blood- offerings, but consisted 
of frankincense together with barley kneaded with honey. 5 

Beginning in 1875, the German excavations of Olympia produced a 
large number of inscriptions listing the cult-personnel of the sanctu- 
ary and stretching in time from 36 BCE to 265 CE. These showed that 
Pausanias’ use of the singular Beq ko/uo was misleading, since in fact three 


3 Penella 1979a:104. 

4 The correction (minus xe) is due to I. (J.) Kuhn (Kuhn 1696:416). 

5 See especially Weniger 1920. 
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theekoloi served at a time; in addition, the usual spelling of the word 
is OeokoAoc, and 0er| koA,o<; is attested only once at Olympia, in a list of 
uncertain date, though a statue-base of the second or third century has 
the participle 0er|KoA,fiaavTa (IvO 123, 468). Otherwise this form seems 
to be found only in writers and inscriptions of the imperial period, for 
example at the Olympieion of Athens completed by Hadrian, who clearly 
modeled the organization of the new temple after Olympia. 6 

It hardly seems possible that so specialized a detail could have been 
known to anyone not familiar with the cult-practices of Olympia. 
That does not exclude a forger, but it is more economical to identify 
the writer as Apollonius himself. Philostratus mentions the Eleans 
among his addressees, and describes a number of his visits to Olympia 
or conversations about it in the Life. Moreover, a passage from his 
work On sacrifices matches closely the doctrine espoused in this letter 
(. Praeparatio Evangelica IV 13.1 = Jones 2006a:114 no. 22). “One might 
best therefore, so I think, pay the fitting attention to the divine, and in 
consequence more than any human by comparison find him favorable 
and kindly ... if he was not in any way to sacrifice to God . . . nor light 
fire, nor address any perceptible thing to him at all, for he needs nothing 
even from those who are superior to us . . . For these reasons one should 
in no way sacrifice to the great God who is above all.” Certainly the 
Philostratean Apollonius, while condemning blood-sacrifice, does not 
object to sacrifice of material such as frankincense, and hence might not 
have condemned the bloodless sacrifice of the theekoloi at Olympia. But 
to judge by the passage in Eusebius, the ideal preached by the historical 
Apollonius was more rigorous still. Either then Philostratus has made 
him more sympathetic than he actually was to the sacrifice of substances 
such as incense, or else he held the officials at Olympia to a higher 
standard than ordinary mortals, including on occasion himself. 

The following letter (27) is addressed to “the priests” at Delphi, and 
this too condemns blood sacrifice, blaming it for the misfortunes that 
strike cities. Delphi was a city as well as a sanctuary, and the cult was 


6 In general, Robert 1966:745-746 = OMS VI 563-564; see now also Antonetti 1995: 
355-356. Lucian, Alexander 41; IG II/III 2 3313 (dedication to Hadrian by oi repoixoi 
0et|k67oi); IG II/III 2 3606.17 (choirboys serving Olympian Zeus); IG II/III 2 5085 (seat 
of theekoloi in theater of Dionysus); Corinth 8.3.207, theekolos of Kronos = Saturn; 
Oliver 1970:116-117 no. 31 (= IG IX 1.218), no. 32 (Amphicleia, Phocis); Supplementum 
Epigraphicum Graecum LI 641.13 (Naryka, Eastern Locris). 
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in the hands of two priests; one of these, possibly in the lifetime of 
Apollonius, was Plutarch. 


Ephesus 

In Philostratus’ Life, perhaps no city is more closely connected with 
Apollonius than Ephesus, and four letters in the collection are directed 
to groups within the city. The first (32) is to the “scribes” ( grammateis ), 
and says that colored stones and elaborate buildings are of no use to a 
city if it lacks “wisdom and law” ( nous kai nomos). Ephesus had three 
simultaneously functioning grammateis, the best known being “the 
people’s scribe” ( grammateus tou demou). In a famous incident of the 
Acts of the Apostles, this official calms the mob by reminding them that 
their meeting does not constitute a “statutory assembly,” and that “we 
risk being charged for todays discord” ( Acts 19.35-41). There were also 
scribes of the boule and gerontes, and these, or possibly just the “scribes 
of the council and the people,” are presumably the addressees of this 
letter. All these details, however, might have been known to a forger 
no less than to Apollonius. 

The subject of lawlessness recurs in a sequence of three further let- 
ters (65-67) addressed to “the Ephesians in the (sanctuary of) Artemis” 
(T(peoio)v xoTc ev 'Apxejiidoc), 7 an expression presumably designating 
the cult-personnel of this famous holy place. All three letters concern 
lawlessness on the part of persons lodging in the sanctuary, and the ref- 
erence can hardly be other than to the celebrated “asylum” or inviolable 
area. This receives its fullest description from Strabo, who had visited 
the city. “The sanctuary remains inviolable ( asylon ) now as previously, 
but it has often happened that the boundaries of the asylum have been 
changed. Alexander extended them for a stade, but Mithridates [VI 
of Pontus] shot an arrow from a corner of the roof and was thought 
slightly to have overshot a stade, while Antony doubled this and included 
a part of the city in the inviolable space. But since this proved to be 
harmful and to put the city at the mercy of criminals, Augustus Caesar 
annulled it” (Strabo XIV 1.23, C. 641). The city’s asylum was confirmed 
in Tiberius’ general review of such claims (Tacitus, Annals III 61), and 
appears not to have undergone any later change. 


7 'ApxfiuSi the manuscripts: 'ApTe|xi8o<; Olearius. 
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Of the three letters in sequence (65-67), the first is the most infor- 
mative. 

'Ecpecicov top; ev ’Apxe|ii5o<;. t ! 0oc "oiaTv arcav ayioxeiai;, e9o<; 5e |3aGiAiKri<; 
Tijariq. aWT 'ojaetq eaxiaxopeg pev Kai Saixupova; on pep7iToi, pep7iToi 
6e <oi> cuvoiKoi xf] 9e<p vuKxa<; xe Kai xipepag, f) ouk av 6 kAetixth; xe 
Kai Ar|axf|<; Kai av5pa7io5iaxf|<; Kai nac; ei' xiq a5iKo<; fi iepoGuAcx; fiv 
oppcopevog auxo9ev xo yap xrov anoaxepoijvxwv reiyoc; eaxiv. 

<oi> add. Wilamowitz xeixo? Olearius: xx>xt|<; 

To the Ephesians in the Sanctuary of Artemis: You observe every detail of 
religion, every detail of honor to the emperor. But while you are beyond 
reproach as “Feast Givers” and “Dinner Guests,” the reproach lies with 
those who lodge with the Goddess night and day, since otherwise the 
thief, the bandit, the kidnapper, everyone of a sinful and sacrilegious 
nature, would not be issuing from there. Why, the sanctuary is a rob- 
bers’ castle. 

The reference to “Feast- givers” and “Dinner-guests” finds an echo, like 
Apollonius’ letter to the theekoloi of Olympia, in Pausanias (VIII 13.1). 
The Periegete is commenting on the sanctuary of Artemis Hymnia near 
Arcadian Orchomenos. This was administered by a priest and a priestess, 
who were obliged to live their whole lives in a state of complete purity 
( hagisteuein ); they did not have baths or any of the other amenities of 
ordinary people, or enter the houses of a “private [that is, lay] male” 
( andros ididtou). “Such things I know are observed for one year, and 
no more, by those who become feast-givers (ioxiaiopac) for Artemis of 
Ephesus, and are called ‘ Essenes ’ (Toofivec) by their fellow- citizens.” 

In 1924 G.P Oikonomos published a classic study of these Essenes 
(who have nothing to do with the Jewish sect of Essenes, who are 
’Eooaioi or ’Eaaqvox). 8 Duly citing this letter of Apollonius (and 
expressing no doubt about its authenticity), Oikonomos inferred that in 
the imperial period their functions had shrunk to that of giving feasts 
to large crowds in the sanctuary twice a year. These occasions were 
apparently so rowdy that “night-guards” ( nyktophylakes ), who could 
simultaneously serve as Essenes, were needed to protect the sanctuary. 
When Oikonomos wrote, there was as yet no epigraphical evidence for 
the role of the Essenes as “feast-givers,” since a crucial text, discovered 
in 1899, was published by Josef Keil only in 1946. In this the honorand 
“served as nedpoios, fulfilled the two esseniai, selected all (the members 


Oikonomos 1921-1922, especially 340-341. 
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of) the boards by lot, and with (his) co-magistrates entertained the 
Hellenodikai’.’ 9 This confirms Oikonomos’ intuition, and also illustrates 
the connection between Ephesians attached to the goddess Artemis and 
“Feast-givers” and “Dinner-guests.” This very precise detail surely comes 
from Apollonius himself, and not a forger. 


Sardis 

More letters in the collection are addressed to Sardis than to any other 
city, and all are on the subject of discord or stasis. By contrast the Life 
only mentions Sardis in passing, and represents Apollonius talking about 
this subject only in Smyrna and Syrian Antioch. Sardis is known to have 
had a severe outbreak of discord under Domitian, but there is no way 
of telling whether this is the occasion for any of these missives. 10 

One of them, 56, refers to Earth (Ge) as unjustly yielding its crops 
( karpos ) to the Sardians: “You have become enemies without crossing 
the Halys or receiving any person from abroad, and yet Earth bears 
crops for you. Earth is unjust.” “Receiving anyone from abroad” alludes 
to Herodotus’ story of the hospitality shown by Croesus to the Phrygian 
Adrastus (I 35). Letter 75 again alludes to Herodotus and to Croesus, 
but this time also to Demeter: “The son of Alyattes had no power or 
means to save his city, though he was king and he was Croesus. But 
you, what sort of lion are you trusting in so as to enter a war to the 
death, boys, youths, adults, old men, even young women and wives? 
One would think that your city was the realm of the Furies, not of 
Demeter. The goddess loves mankind, so what is this anger of yours?” 
Here again the words “What sort of lion . . .” must refer to Herodotus’ 
story of Meles, an early king of Lydia, who was told that the acropolis 
of the city would be impregnable if he carried a lion-cub around the 
walls; he failed to do so in one part, and in Croesus’ reign the Persians 
breached them at this very point (I 84.3). 

A third letter, 75a, is of particular interest. It was restored to the col- 
lection only by Penella in 1975. 11 


9 Keil 1946 ( I.Ephesus 958); cf. also Keil 1951:283-284 no. 30 ( I.Ephesus 4330). 

10 Letters to Sardis: 38-41, 56, 75, 75a, 76. Sardis in the Life : VI 37. Discord in 
Smyrna and Syrian Antioch: IV 8-9, VI 38. Discord in reign of Domitian: Herrmann 
1996:496 with n.3. 

11 Penella 1975; see also Penella 1979a:5nl9, referring to an earlier publication by 
A. Sabatucci. 
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top; ev £ap5eaiv. aixiav e'xexe xfiv roixpiov 9eav aEftevv xe Kai xigav. fi 
5e pr|xr|p ovopa^Exai 7tap’ 015 g£v 9ek>v, reap' 015 5e Kai dv9pamcov, 7tapa 
7iaai 5e Kai Kaproov- fi 5e pia koivt) xe Kai rcdvxcov. Eixa rtc »<; povrov iipcov 
Ex9pa xa y£vp vopcp Kai cpucrEi Kai e9ei, xrov Afippxpoi; i5icov; 
f] 5e pr|xpp Jones (rj 5f| pr|xpp Penella): fi Apppxpp 

To those in Sardis. You have a reputation for worshiping and honoring 
your ancestral goddess. Now she is called by some people “Mother of the 
Gods,” by others “Mother of Humanity,” and by all “Mother of Crops,” 
but she is one, universal and belonging to all. So how is it that you alone 
have families that are hostile to law, nature and custom, you who are 
Demeter’s own? 

Despite the fact that Sardis has undergone extensive excavation, until 
very recently there was nothing to suggest that Demeter enjoyed special 
honor there; no inscription mentioned her, though some coins showed 
her image together with Kore. In 1984, however, an altar was found 
close to Sardis. Publishing it in 1998, the late Peter Herrmann dated 
it from the script about the middle of the first century CE. The chief 
honorand is a certain Claudia, who served as kaueis (a Lydian word 
designating a kind of priestess) and as priestess ( hiereia ) of Demeter 
Karpophoros . 12 The references in letter 56 to “crops,” and in 75 and 75a 
to Demeter as an “ancestral goddess” of Sardis, now become clearer: 
the city had a cult of Demeter Karpophoros, attested precisely in the 
lifetime of Apollonius. 


An Inscription from Ephesus 

With this last letter in mind, it is time to look once more at Ephesus. 
As already observed, four letters in the collection are addressed to the 
city, and all, especially number 65, have a good chance of coming from 
the real Apollonius. Though he scolds the citizens for allowing criminals 
to reside in the sanctuary of Artemis, he does do without criticizing 
their own piety: in fact, they observe “every detail of religion [and] 
every detail of honor to the emperor,” e0oc up Tv anav dy 10 x 8 ( 04 , 

8e Paoi^iKrji; xipriq. 

This phrase, and the whole subject of the letter, find a curious echo 
in an Ephesian inscription copied by Cyriac of Ancona, but now lost. It 
contains the first part of a petition addressed to the proconsul Mestrius 


12 Herrmann 1996 ( SEG LVIII 1472). 
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Florus, the well-known patron of Plutarch who governed Asia as pro- 
consul ca. 88/89. The subject is the “mysteries” of Demeter Karpophoros 
and Thesmophoros. 13 

Aouidcp Msaxpico <t>Zicbpcp dvOwtaT© 7 iapa Aoukiod nojunjiau ’ArcoXAcoviou 
’Ecpeciou. jruaxripia Kai fiuaiat, Kupte, Ka0' EKaaxov Evtanxov £ 7 ux£/iot)vxai 
ev 'Ecpeacp Af||ir|xpi Kapjiotpopco Kai ©Eajtocpopco Kai 9 eoT<; Ie|3acn;old into 
jroaxrov pcxa noAAij? ayveiai; Kai vojujkdv sBcbv oiv xai<; iepiaig, arco 
7 t/ieicT©v excov auvrerripripeva and PactAerov Kai ZePaoxcov Kai xciiv 
Kax’Eviauxov dv9t)7iax©v, Ka9d><; ai 7tapaKEijiEvat £7uaxo/iai auxrov 
7i£pi£Xouaiv. o9ev, £7X£iy6vxrov Kai £7ti aou xciiv puaxripirov, avayKairoi;, 
KupiE, Evxuyxdvouci aoi 81 ’ EpoC oi ocpEi/iovxEi; xa puaxf|pva etuxeXeTv, 
iva E7uyvor)<; aiixcov xa 5iKaia . . . 

To Lucius Mestrius Florus proconsul, from Lucius Pompeius Apollonius 
of Ephesus. Mysteries and sacrifices, my lord, are performed every year 
in Ephesus to Demeter Bringer of Crops and Bringer of Laws and to the 
deified emperors by celebrants with great holiness and law-abiding customs 
together with the priestesses, (and have been) preserved by kings and 
Augusti and the yearly proconsuls, as the attached letters demonstrate. 
Wherefore, as the mysteries are approaching in your term also, those who 
are due to perform the mysteries necessarily appeal to you through me 
so that, recognizing their rights . . . 

Cyriac copied the document in the “citadel” ( arx ) of Ephesus, presum- 
ably the hill of Ayasoluk to which many spolia have been brought from 
the lower city. He gives no description of the stone that might indicate 
whether it bore any other text, and to judge from the annotation at the 
end of his copy, Kai xa Aoutd, there must have been more that he did 
not transcribe, whether from fatigue, boredom, or illegibility of the stone. 
Like most of Cyriac s copies, this comes down by manuscript tradition, 
in this case a single exemplar first observed in the nineteenth century. 
Cyriac was a careful copyist, though details may have been altered in 
transmission. 14 

The actual document belongs to the category of petitions, or enteuxeis, 
that are especially well known from papyri. In epigraphy such peti- 
tions are much less common, and only the replies of an emperor or an 
official are usually preserved. Smyrna has two documents not unlike 
the present one. The first is a petition to Antoninus Pius submitted by 


13 Riemann 1877:289 no. 72; Syll? 820; I. Ephesus 213. On Mestrius: PIR 2 M 531; for 
his proconsulate, Eck 1982:315. For Demeter Karpophoros at Ephesus, Knibbe 1970:285. 
Other inscriptions found on Ayasoluk: Keil 1951. 

14 Cf. Robert 1963:87-90, on another inscription from this same manuscript. 
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a citizen, probably an ambassador in Rome, asking to copy decisions 
previously made by Hadrian in connection with some priesthood or 
religious celebration; the other is a very mutilated series of documents 
concerned with the Artists of Dionysus. 15 Another comparable dossier, 
on a recently published stele from the region of Sardis, contains several 
documents concerning a village fair ( panegyris ). A priest of the local 
Zeus, one Metras, had approached Antoninus Pius when he was still 
proconsul of Asia, asking permission to set up the fair. Pius assented, 
but for some reason Sardis did not ask for a renewal of this right from 
Pius when he had become emperor, so that a certain Asinius Rufus of 
Sardis, patron or owner of the village, wrote to the city fathers urging 
them to give special consideration to this fair, since the present emperor 
had shown an interest in it before his accession. Despite Metras’ own 
role in the business, he does not include the text of his own petition, 
but only that of Pius’ original decision and of Asinius Rufus’ letter. 16 

The present petition differs from these in its emphasis on the petition- 
er’s own person. If any significance attaches to the way Cyriac copied 
it, it occupied a prominent, perhaps sole, position on the stone. The 
text is unusual also in not mentioning any position that the writer had 
held in the city, but only that the Ephesians have “necessarily” turned 
to him to make their appeal. 

Apollonius of Tyana had close connections with Ephesus, espe- 
cially towards the end of his life, and it appears frequently both in 
Philostratus’ biography and in the Letters. When Book IV of the Life 
opens, he enters Ephesus, and while there receives embassies from the 
cities round about, which proclaim him their “guest ( xenos )” and ask 
his advice about setting up altars and sacred statues (IV 1.2). He also 
visits “all the shrines” of the city during his stay (IV 4). The famous 
anecdote about his telepathic observation of Domitian’s murder takes 
place “in the groves of Ephesus” (VIII 25.1-2). Philostratus also knows 
of a tradition that he died there (VIII 30.1), and Lactantius says that 
he received cult in the form of Heracles Alexikakos ( Divine Institutes 
V 3.14 = Jones 2006a: 110 no. 20). It might also be relevant that he 
allegedly wrote his will in Ionic (VII 35). Thus it is worth exploring 


15 I.Smyrna 597, 598. 

16 Malay 1994:152-156 no. 523, on which I follow Nolle and Eck 1996. Compare the 
petition concerning a fair on the territory of Magnesia on the Maeander, Nolle 1982 
(SEG XXXII 1149). 
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the possibility that the Lucius Pompeius Apollonius of the epigraphical 
letter is none other than Apollonius of Tyana. 

It well fits Philostratus’ account of Apollonius’ concern with cult, and 
specifically with ensuring proper and traditional practices in temples 
of the gods. The Life contains several incidents of his correcting errors, 
quarreling with cult personnel, or expelling impiety; an early example is 
his sojourn in the Asclepieion of Aegae. 17 The same theme occurs in the 
Letters, but one to Sardis that has already been mentioned is especially 
relevant. Here Apollonius reproves the citizens for indulging in civic 
strife when their “ancestral goddess” is Demeter, who is “called by some 
people ‘Mother of the Gods,’ by others ‘Mother of Humanity,’ and by 
all ‘Mother of Crops’” ( Meter Karpdn). As we saw, no cult of Demeter 
in Sardis was known until 1998, when Peter Herrmann published the 
statue base honoring a priestess of Demeter Karpophoros. One side of 
this has a relief showing a cista mystica and what may be two torches, 
and Herrmann inferred that Sardis must have had mysteries of this 
goddess. As a parallel he referred to the present inscription of Ephesus: 
“ahnliches diirfen wir vielleicht fur Sardeis voraussetzen.” 

Certainly, there are obstacles to the identification of this Apollonius 
with the philosopher. First, nomenclature. The epigraphical copy may not 
reproduce exactly the text of the heading, but if it does so, his expected 
style would be “Apollonius son of Apollonius,” since that according to 
Philostratus was what he used in his writings ( Vita Apollonii I 6). He 
might also be expected to be “Tyanean,” not “Ephesian.” Above all, the 
tria nomina of a Roman citizen seem hardly compatible with observa- 
tions that he makes both in the Life and in the Letters about Greeks 
who take Roman names. 

To take the last point first, it is of course perfectly normal for sophists, 
philosophers, and the other educated men to receive the Roman citizen- 
ship, and at the same time to use a Hellenic style in certain contexts, 
particularly literary ones. 18 The hundreds of pages of Plutarch’s surviving 
works give no sign that he was a Roman citizen, and his strictures on 
Greeks who desert their cities to pursue honors at Rome might suggest 
that he remained defiantly Greek ( De tranquillitate animi 470 C). Yet 
an inscription copied at Delphi in the eighteenth century shows that a 
Mestrius Plutarchus acting on behalf of the Delphians (coco AeL(pmv) 


17 Vita Apollonii I 10-11; cf. IV 29 (Elis), 31.2 (Sparta), VIII 19.2 (Lebadeia). 

18 E.g., Jones 1978:230-231. 
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was responsible for setting up a statue to Hadrian. Only in 1889 was 
this official recognized as Plutarch, who must have received the Roman 
citizenship by the good offices of Mestrius Florus, the consular and 
friend of Vespasian. This highly cultured Roman, whom Plutarch char- 
acterizes as a lover of antiquity, is also the proconsul who received the 
appeal from “Lucius Pompeius Apollonius” on behalf of the ancient 
mysteries of Demeter. 19 

Could Apollonius actually have become a Roman citizen? The Life 
frequently shows him on friendly terms with Roman emperors such as 
Vespasian, Titus and Nerva, and with officials like the praetorian prefect 
Aelianus, and some of the letters are addressed to provincial adminis- 
trators such as quaestors and procurators ( Lrs . 30, 31, 54). There is no 
reason why he should not have received the citizenship by the agency 
of some Lucius Pompeius. One such is the Lucius Pompeius Vopiscus 
from Vienna in Narbonensis to whom Vitellius granted the ordinary 
consulate of 69 together with Verginius Rufus. His nomenclature entered 
into that of C. Catellius Celer, consul suffect in 77. Neither of these 
two is known to have been in the province of Asia, though the consul 
of 77 went on to become curator viarum aedium sacrarum locorumque 
publicorum, and an adiutor of his is honored no less than three times 
in Ephesus. 20 

In a letter to his brother Hestiaeus, Apollonius rebukes him for calling 
himself Lucretius or Lupercus “once” when their father styled himself 
“three times over” son of Menodotus (Lr. 72); that is, in the customary 
Greek way of abbreviating homonymity, their father Apollonius was the 
son, grandson and great-grandson of men called Menodotus. 21 Robert 
Penella is perhaps right to take this letter literally: Hestiaeus wished to 
be called “once” by a Roman name such as Lucretius, and thus could 
not call himself son and grandson of a Lucretius. A phenomenon very 
frequent in the imperial period, though it begins well before, is that of 
double names, in Greek often joined by 6 kou or q kou. In 1977 Louis 
Robert cited this practice as illustrating “un phenomene important, 
celui du changement de nom au cours de la vie.” In a classic study of 
such double names, Maximilian Lambertz drew attention to a practice 


19 Syll. 3 829 A: Lefevre 2002:357-358 no. 150. Mestrius Florus as philarchaios: 
Quaestiones convivales VII 4, 1, cf. Jones, 2003:161-162. 

20 PIR 1 P 661, 662. Adiutor at Ephesus: IEphesus 736, 2061, 3046. 

21 On these two passages, Bresson 1996:234-235; cf. Bowersock 2004:57-58. 
Homonymity: e.g. Robert 1963:98. 
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in Syria and Asia Minor. One of the two names is Latin, he observed, 
and the reason for bestowing this name may be supposed to be the 
bearer’s desire to assimilate himself to a Roman environment. Often 
of course, especially if a Greek name is joined to a Latin one, or two 
Latin ones are joined to each other by 6 Kcd, the reason for taking the 
second name is to be sought merely in the fact that, precisely in the 
Hellenistic- Roman world, taking double names had become the fash- 
ion, which people adopted without any particular reason. 22 Lambertz 
cited names such as “Achilles also called Maximus from Nicomedia 
in Bithynia,” “Antipatros also called Gaius” from Amorion in Phrygia. 
Rather than changing his name, therefore, Hestiaeus may simply have 
taken a second, Latin, name by which he preferred to be called, thus 
bringing down his brother’s rebuke. In other words, the letter need not 
concern the Roman citizenship at all, but rather a contemporary fashion 
of nomenclature. Similarly, when Apollonius rebukes members of the 
Ionian League for allowing Roman names into their documents (VA 
IV 5, Lr. 71), his objection need not be that they are Roman citizens, 
or even that they have Roman names, but that they should use such 
names in their official documents, thus abandoning their traditional 
style of nomenclature. A recently published inscription shows the 
Ionian League honoring a woman with the thoroughly Roman names 
of Octavia Capitolina. 23 

If the text shows a man actually from Tyana calling himself Ephesian, 
that is to be expected from someone addressing a governor on the affairs 
of Ephesus. Multiple citizenships are frequent in this era, and traveling 
athletes, pantomimes and the like accumulate large numbers of them. 24 
In one of the Letters, Apollonius represents Euphrates as reproving him 
with the words, “If he was of any account (ei xi fjv: perhaps, ‘If he had 
had the chance’), he would have taken money, gifts, citizenships, as I 
have,” to which Apollonius answers, “If he was of any account, he would 
not have taken them” (Lr. 8.2). But this need only mean that he has not 
accumulated citizenships in the manner of a mountebank philosopher 
such as Euphrates. Even a devoted Chaeronean such as Plutarch was 


22 Robert 1979:36 = OMS VI 690; Lambertz 1914:159. 

23 Thus Penella 1979a:127: “Apollonius is perhaps only incensed by the flaunting 
of Roman names, or by the opportunism and neglect of Hellenic culture that might 
have been a concomitant of using Roman names in some cases” Octavia Capitolina: 
SEG L 1146. 

24 Thus the pantomime C. Iulius Apolaustus: F.Delphes I 551: Robert 1930:106-113 
= OMS I 654-661. 
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also a citizen of Athens, and epigraphy has further revealed him as a 
citizen of both Delphi and Rome. 

A final objection that might be raised against Apollonian author- 
ship is the style of the letter, which is correct but flat. In particular, the 
use of ano with the genitive rather than into to express agency struck 
Dittenberger as a “prava inferioris aetatis consuetudo.” Nonetheless, this 
usage appears as early as Polybius, 25 and the style of the other letters is 
not especially elevated. One of them, addressed to the sophist Scopelian 
(Lr. 19), is precisely on the various kinds of letter, of which the last two 
are the “epistolary” ( epistolikos ) and the “official” ( hypomnematikos ), and 
Apollonius, if he is the author, thinks best the style that expresses the 
writers character most directly. Philostratus observes that his Greek was 
“neither dithyrambic . . . nor recherche ( kategldttismene ) and hyper- Attic,” 
though he also describes his work On Sacrifices as “solemnly” ( semnds ) 
written. 26 But it would not be unnatural for the historical Apollonius to 
write a petition to a Roman governor in an “official” style, or to adjust 
his language and nomenclature to the purpose in hand. 

In conclusion, it may be proposed that Apollonius of Tyana is the 
author of this petition to Mestrius Florus. There is no telling when or 
why it was inscribed. Apollonius is not likely to have done so, but if he 
had resided in Ephesus, and successfully petitioned a proconsul who 
was also a patron of learning, the Ephesians might well have chosen to 
record his plea in stone. 


25 LSJ s.v. ano III 4; Arndt, Gingrich, Danker 2000:107, s.v. ano 5 (3. 

26 Vita Apollonii I 17, III 41.2. 
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At the end of the Aethiopica the novelist Heliodorus identifies himself 
thus: 

Toiov5e 7t£paq saxe to auvxayira xrov 7iepi ©Eaysvriv Kai XapiGiEtav 
Ai9io7UKcov o auvsxa^Ev avrip 'Egtarivoq, xrov dtp’ 'HAiou ysvoq, 

0eo5oak>u rcaiq 'HAiohropog. 

So concludes the Aithiopika, the story of Theagenes and Charicleia, the 
work of a Phoenician from the city of Emesa, one of the descendants of 
the Sun by race, Theodosius’ son, Heliodorus (Heliodorus X 41.4). 1 

Near the beginning of his work Philostratus connects the composition 
of the Life of Apollonius to the empress Julia Domna: 

Kai 7ipoaf|Kcov xiq xro Aagihi Tag SeXxovg xrov •U7io|rvr||rdxcov xouxrov ou7tro 
yiyvcoaKopevai; eg yvroatv fjyayev TouAia xfi |3aaiAi6i. jietexovxi 5e got 
xou 7iepi auxriv kvkLov — Kai yap rovg pnxoptKouq Jtavxaq Ld'yovg E7if|vei 
Kai ficntd^ETO — g£xaypd\|/ai xe 7ipoaExa^E mg htaxpiflaq xauxaq Kai Tfj<; 
arcayysAiai; auxrov £7U|r£Ar|9nvai, xro yap Ntviro aatproq gev, ou pfiv 8elgmg 
y£ a7ir|yy£AA£xo. 

The notebooks containing the memoirs of Damis were unknown until a 
member of his family brought them to the attention of the empress Julia. 
Since I was a member of her circle — for she admired and encouraged all 
rhetorical discourse — she set me to transcribe these works of Damis and 
to take care over their style, since the style of the man from Ninos was 
clear but rather unskilful (I 3.1). 2 

Julia Domna was a native of Emesa, and her family closely connected 
with the cult of the Sun God there. The city and its cult are thus common 
ground to both these texts. This paper will argue that, although neither 
of them explicitly mentions the Emesan Sun-cult, it is nevertheless an 
essential background element to both, and that they employ similar 
systems of displaced discourse to similar ends to deal with it. 


1 Heliodorus is quoted from the translation by J.R. Morgan in Reardon 1989. 

2 Philostratus is cited from the edition and translation of C.P. Jones. 
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Emesa, a city on the river Orontes in Syria, first enters the histori- 
cal record when its Arab dynasts joined the Roman cause in the 1st 
century BCE. 3 It is best known, however, as the centre of the cult of 
a deity whose name, ‘LH’GBL, appears in classical texts as Elagabalos 
or Elaiogabalos. There is some debate about the original nature of this 
god, whose name seems to connect him with mountains rather than 
the Sun, and whose cult centred on a black stone, apparently a mete- 
orite; at some point, however, whether by domestic development or 
under pressure from the Hellenisation of its ruling classes, the god of 
Emesa had been thoroughly solarised, and it is only as a sun-god that 
he appears on coins and in our literary sources. 4 Later his name was 
explicitly connected to the Sun by a false etymology, and he appears in 
fourth-century Latin texts as Heliogabalus. 

Julia Domnas father Julius Bassianus was priest of the Emesan Sun 
God. She became the wife of the emperor Septimius Severus, and the 
mother of the future emperor Caracalla. After her sons assassination 
in 217, she began to intrigue against the new emperor, Macrinus, and 
may have returned to Emesa, before taking her own life. Her sister, 
Julia Maesa, certainly returned to Emesa, and continued the intrigue, 
using as figurehead her grandson, Varius Avitus Bassianus, who was by 
now the chief priest at Emesa. He was hailed as emperor in 218 under 
the name of M. Aurelius Antoninus, and set about introducing the 
cult of Elagabalus to Rome, where the eastern rituals caused outrage; 
he is commonly called by the name of his god. 5 He was assassinated in 
222, and the throne then passed to his cousin Alexander Severus. Julia 
Domna herself was a thoroughly Hellenised lady: Philostratus writes of 
her circle of writers and intellectuals, of which he was himself a mem- 
ber. Although the scale and importance of this circle have often been 
over-rated, 6 its reality is less important than its symbolic function as a 
marker of the empress’s paideia, exploited both by herself as an element 


3 On the early phase of Emesa’s contacts with the Roman world, see Sullivan 1977. 

4 On this see Seyrig 1971, and Millar 1993:300-309, who stresses how little is known 
of the social and cultural context into which ‘the few dramatic moments’ of Emesa’s 
history may be fitted. The literary evidence relating to the Emesan cult is collected 
and discussed by Halsberghe 1972, with some additions in Halsberghe 1984. Millar 
1993:301n3 reports the communication to him of an alternative interpretation of 
‘LH’GBL, but gives no details of its meaning. 

5 Turcan 1985 reconstructs his biography, with a good summary of his religious 
background. 

6 For correctives, see Bowersock 1969:101-109, and Flinterman 1995:22-26. 
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of her aspirational public image, and by Philostratus to characterise her 
as the motivator of his own text. 

Apart from the biographical connection between Julia Domna and 
the Emesan cult, both of our texts attach some significant importance 
to the Sun and its worship. In Philostratus, Apollonius’ regular worship 
of the Sun is at the centre of his piety , 7 and his most important journeys 
take him to the parts of the earth closest to the Sun, India and Ethiopia, 
both characterised by their solar devotions; at other points in the nar- 
rative too there are emphatic references to the Sun and its agency . 8 
Heliodorus’ novel begins with a sunrise, and its final sequences are set 
in the solar theocratic state of Ethiopia, climaxing with the elevation of 
its hero and heroine to solar and lunar priesthood. The final word of 
the text is the author’s name, 'HAroStopcx;, Gift of the Sun. 

I am going to begin by exploring how an ‘Emesan’ reading of 
Heliodorus’ novel might work. The idea as such is not new, though ear- 
lier scholars have been too crude in seeing the novel as straightforward 
propaganda for the cult . 9 The usual practice is for an author to identify 
himself at the beginning of a text , 10 but Heliodorus deliberately with- 
holds his identity until the narrative is completed. This strategy, which 
is absolutely characteristic of his narrative technique of postponing the 
release of information, allows the revelation of his Emesan origins and 
solar connections to contribute meaning to the story retrospectively: 
the last sentence in a sense provides an unexpected key to unlock a 
hitherto unsuspected layer of meaning. In terming himself a descendant 


7 I 31.2, II 38 (tt]v ei0io|ievr|v et>xnv), VI 4.3, VI 10.1 (cocniep euofiei), VI 32.1, VII 
6; VII 10.1 {onooa £uo0ei, in a passage involving opposition to tyranny), VII 31.1, 
VIII 13.2. 

8 I 31.2 in Babylon Apollonius finds the King about to sacrifice a Nisaean horse to 
the Sun; II 24.1 a description of the Temple of the Sun at Taxila; II 28.2 an Indian taboo 
against eating tiger because the animal raises its paws to the Sun as soon as it is born; 
III 14.1 a magic well activated by the noon-day Sun; III 14.3 a mystic fire lit from the 
rays of the Sun; III 15.1-2 the Indians levitate to be closer to the Sun, which dispenses 
the seasons and fertility; III 28.2 the inferior Indian king thinks he is identical to the 
Sun; III 48.1 gold-guarding griffins are sacred to the Sun; V 25.2 fire as an image of 
solar wisdom; VI 11.20 only the Indians worship the Sun properly; VIII 23 the Sun 
predicts the assassination of Domitian. 

9 The fullest statement of such a case is Altheim 1942 (1948); Merkelbach 1969:234- 
298 propounds a detailed allegorical reading of the Aethiopica as a mystery-text relating 
to the cult of the Sun. 

10 The historiographical prologues of Hecataeus, Herodotus and Thucydides are good 
examples of the normal practice, which is followed by Chariton (I 1.1), the only other 
novelist who names himself in his text. 
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of the Sun, Heliodorus uses a formula, xrov dtp’ 'H/Jou yevoc, that I have 
not been able to parallel in any document relating to the Emesan cult, 
literary or epigraphic. The uniqueness of the phrase suggests that it 
may have been coined to serve a literary function within the economy 
of the novel, by forging an equivalence between the author and the 
people of Ethiopia, who also claim descent from the Sun as their gene- 
arches . 11 Thus, by extension, the fictional Ethiopia — an idealised pious 
solar kingdom — is revealed as an analogue for the authors own home 
city — the centre of an important solar cult. 

This idea has interesting and significant ramifications. The first con- 
cerns the novel’s structure. In a standard-issue Greek novel, the protago- 
nists start out from a major Greek centre, and bring their adventures 
to a conclusion by returning home. Chariton’s protagonists start in 
Syracuse, travel to Babylon, and return together to Syracuse to live out 
their happy ending. In Xenophon of Ephesus’ novel the hero and heroine 
set out from Ephesus, hurtle around the Mediterranean in a more or 
less clockwise direction, reach the nadir of their fortunes in the Italian 
west, but eventually are reunited and return to Ephesus to resume the 
happiness that their adventures interrupted. The fictional structure is a 
geographical journey from centre to periphery and back, so potentially 
constructing an ideologically Hellenocentric world . 12 Heliodorus turns 
this convention inside out: his heroine, Charicleia, begins and ends 
her story in Ethiopia, and near the end of the novel Greece is referred 
to as at the ends of the earth . 13 The moral structure too is subversive: 
the action is distributed over three distinct geographical zones, which 
form an obvious spiritual and moral hierarchy. At the bottom is Athens, 
which features only in a secondary narrative, characterised by a story 
and characters out of New Comedy, as a site of immorality and triviality. 
As the main plot works its way southwards there is a clear moral ascent 
from Greece, through Egypt, until it reaches Meroitic Ethiopia, where a 
pious and just king is advised by a cabinet of Gymnosophists or Naked 
Sages who embody divinely inspired wisdom. Important secondary 


11 IV 8.2-3; X 11.3. 

12 I emphasise the word potentially in this sentence. In fact these novels seem not 
to grasp all the ideological opportunities that the architecture of their plot offers 
them. Morgan 2007 argues that the Hellenocentricity of the basic romance plot only 
becomes operatively meaningful in later and more sophisticated examples of the genre. 
Nevertheless, the signification of Heliodorus’ subversion of the generic norm does not 
require that norm to have been meaningful to begin with. 

13 X 16.6, rcepcrra yrj<; eoxaxa. 
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characters, such as the carnal and materialistic Athenian Cnemon, or 
the duplicitous and ambiguous but charismatically spiritual Egyptian 
priest Calasiris, never make it to the place where the morally superior 
hero and heroine will end their days . 14 The world, in other words, is 
re-centred, cartographically and morally, on Ethiopia: if I am right in 
seeing the fictional Ethiopia as an analogue to Emesa, this looks like 
an Emesan contestation of the normal assumptions of Hellenism, and 
one with some seriousness to it. 

Despite its position at the top of the work’s moral league-table, how- 
ever, Heliodorus’ Ethiopia is not yet perfect; in fact, the last book of 
the novel constitutes an account of its final step to the ideal. As soon as 
they reach Meroe, Theagenes and Charicleia are threatened with human 
sacrifice, in her case to be performed by her own father, the Ethiopian 
king Hydaspes. The Gymnosophists disapprove of this rite, and the 
resolution of the plot coincides with and provides an aetiology for its 
permanent abolition. Throughout Greek literature human sacrifice is a 
marker of barbarism, and with its abolition Heliodorus’ Ethiopia attains 
perfect civilisation. The acme of civilisation, however, is conceived in 
very Hellenic terms. The Ethiopian court already speaks Greek, partly 
as a narrative convenience of course but partly ideologically . 15 Hydaspes 
embodies Greek notions of the good king, and is surrounded with 
a very Greek dialectic about the distinction between true king and 
tyrant, dramatised around his conflict with the neighbouring Persian 
satrap . 16 Before being reprieved from sacrifice, Theagenes must defeat 
an Ethiopian wrestling champion: this combat is characterised as the 
triumph of Greek skill and intelligence over barbarian brute force, but 
the Ethiopian populace promptly welcomes Theagenes as its vindicator . 17 
At the climax of the novel, just as Ethiopia becomes fully Hellenised, 
the Greek hero and the Greek-raised, white-skinned heroine become 
honorary Ethiopians: their investiture as Priest of the Sun and Priestess 


14 These sentences cover ground well trodden in scholarship on Heliodorus. For the 
zoning of Heliodorus’ world see Szepessy 1957, and, with a more modern emphasis, 
Selden 1998, Whitmarsh 1999b; on the Athenian episode Morgan 1989a; on ‘serious’ 
meanings Dowden 1996. 

15 II 24.3: a Greek slave-girl is being brought to Ethiopia to be the queen’s “confi- 
dante and companion in things Greek” (croiuiaictxplav Kai auvopAov xa 'EW.f|va)v 
eaogevriv); IX 25.3: Greek is cultivated (craoudd^exai) by Ethiopian kings and the 
Gymnosophists. 

16 See especially IX 6.2-3, 21.2-4, 26-27. 

17 X 31-32. 
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of the Moon is the final fulfilment of an enigmatic reference in an oracle 
that has underpinned pretty well the entire action of the novel to “a 
crown of white on brows becoming black.” 18 It is easy enough to see 
in all this a familiar strategy of exploitation of the idea of barbarian 
wisdom: in a circular movement Hellenism is paradoxically validated 
through congruence with ‘primitive’ cultures close to the divine, while 
those ‘primitive’ cultures are simultaneously validated by their paradoxi- 
cal voicing of Hellenic norms. 19 

To pull all this together, it seems that Heliodorus is playing a subtle 
double game. As a profoundly Hellenised non-Greek, he is on the one 
hand using his Ethiopian tale to stake a coded claim for the importance 
of his native city and its religion in opposition to an exclusively conceived 
and Hellenocentric Hellenism; on the other hand and simultaneously, 
he is negotiating their accommodation to the norms of a more widely 
defined Hellenic culture. This double agenda reflects that of the Emesan 
cult itself. For example, coins from the reign of Elagabalus commemorate 
athletic contests held at Emesa under the title of pMa 7U)01a. 20 This is 
both an obvious move to assimilate the cult to that of Delphic Apollo, 
and at the same time to relocate and annex the centrality of Hellenism. 
Significantly, in an exactly similar move, not only do the Delphic Pythian 
Games play an important role in the novel of Heliodorus of Emesa, but 
Delphi and Meroe (as analogue to Emesa) are made equivalent to one 
another by their position as symmetrical sites of religious ceremony at 
which the initiation and consummation of the protagonists’ love are 
consecrated. Indeed the Meroitic Sun God is explicitly identified with 
Delphic Apollo at the very climax of the novel. 21 

The Aethiopica cannot and should not be reduced to a tract of simple 
religious propaganda. It is not a text with an exclusively Emesan mean- 
ing, but one of its many levels of meaning is, I am arguing, specifi- 
cally Emesan. There are, however, huge methodological problems in 


18 X 41.2: Xewcov eiii Kpoxaqxov ax£|i|ta ireXaivoiiEvtov. On the interpretation of this 
see Morgan 1989b:318. 

19 An example of this which was clearly in Heliodorus’ mind is Herodotus’ account of 
the meeting between the Ethiopian king and ambassadors of the Persian king Cambyses, 
in which the ‘primitive’ king deconstructs Persian culture in a way that underwrites 
Greek concepts (Herodotus III 21-22). 

20 Robert 1970; Halsberghe 1972:65. 

21 X 36.3: xov Jiaxpiov t)|tfiv 0eov 'AnoWava, xov oruxov ovxa koo ''H?aov (“Apollo, 
who is one and the same as the Sun, the god of your fathers”; these words are put in 
the mouth of the Delphic Priest of Apollo himself). 
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reconstructing the ideology of the Emesan cult. Most of our informa- 
tion comes from hostile sources on the reign of Elagabalus (notably 
Herodian and Cassius Dio), who were little interested in explaining or 
even understanding the beliefs of the individual they were presenting so 
negatively. We should even hesitate before assuming that there ever was 
a coherently formulated Emesan theology as such. 22 Nevertheless, we 
can perhaps glimpse something of the agenda of the cult by examining 
the behaviour of its adherents. Within the imperial family there appear 
to be two opposing broad tendencies: one centripetal, one centrifugal. 
The first is exemplified by the emperor Elagabalus, who attempted the 
straightforward transplantation of his god, symbolised by the physi- 
cal relocation of the black stone itself from Emesa to Rome, and the 
subordination of all established religions to his own. For him the deity 
remained Emesan Elah-Gabal, and his ecstatic rituals could be read 
within a Greco- Roman semiotic framework only as orgiastic sensual- 
ity and barbarous excess. The failure to make concessions to western 
sensibilities caused outrage, culminating in assassination. The second 
tendency was more concerned to negotiate a position within, rather 
than in open opposition to, Hellenic culture. This may be symbolised 
by Julia Domnas pretensions to paideia. In general, the oriental salva- 
tion religions sought a basis within Greco-Roman thought-systems by 
universalising their local cult and allowing the original deity to become 
just one aspect or manifestation of a supreme power. This is certainly 
what happened later to the Emesan cult under the emperor Aurelian, 
whose final success over Zenobia in the battle of Emesa in 272 was 
ascribed to a vision of the local god, and led to the establishment across 
the empire of a de-orientalised and abstract solar religion, that did not 
deny but was not confined by its Emesan roots. 

It is within this stream of thought that Heliodorus is to be located, 
as are, I shall argue, also Julia Domna and the Life of Apollonius. The 
Aethiopica constructs a representation of an ideal solar cult from which 
objectionable elements of the cult of Elagabalus are purged or even 
directly confronted and contradicted. The militant chastity of the pro- 
tagonists stands in stark contrast to the alleged orgies of the emperor. 


22 Halsberghe 1972:79-84 notes the methodological difficulties, but then proceeds 
to use terms like “the ecclesiastical college of Emesa” (79) with no warrant from the 
sources. Merkelbach 1969, interpreting Heliodorus’ novel as a mystic text, uses it to 
reconstruct elements of the dogmas it purportedly encodes: the circularity of the argu- 
ment is obvious. 
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The issue of human sacrifice is particularly striking. Accusations of 
performing human sacrifice are recurrent in the literary sources for 
the reign of Elagabalus. 23 This is of course a familiar motif in polemic, 
levelled against many ‘marginal’ groups, including Christians, that 
marks its recipient as ‘other’, but the truth of the allegations is immate- 
rial. What matters is that Heliodorus goes out of his way to purge his 
representation of a sun-cult of an element that had figured largely in 
anti-Emesa polemic. 

It is not difficult to find details, motifs and themes that are shared by 
the Aethiopica and Philostratus’ Life of Apollonius, and which betoken 
some sort of intertextual relationship between the two works, an aware- 
ness of one writer on the part of the other. Some examples follow. 

a) Both writers mention the red gemstone called pantarbe, which 
has mystic powers. The powers attributed to it differ, however. In 
Philostratus the pantarbe draws other gemstones to it when it is 
lowered into a river or the sea; in Heliodorus it has the effect of 
proofing its bearer against the effects of fire, a property put to good 
use when Charicleia is to be burned at the stake. 24 

b) Both (and no other author, as far as I can discover) describe a black 
man’s blush, with similar phrasing. Compare Philostratus: kouxoi 
peAava ovxa Kaxd8r|Aov etvat, ox i epo0ptq>r| (“could be clearly seen 
blushing, black though he was”) with Heliodorus: ot)8e ev pe^ouvp 
xp xpoxa 8tetax0e cpoxvxyBeit;, oiovei rupcx; at0aApv xon epufippaxoi; 
87n5pap6vxo(; (“he could not conceal the blush that suffused his 
countenance, like a flame licking over soot”). 25 

c) Philostratus writes of the griffins that dig up gold in India, and 
which are sacred to the Sun, and later sees the ants of Ethiopia as 
a counterpart to them. Heliodorus mentions griffins among the list 
of creatures to be sacrificed in celebration for the Ethiopian king’s 
victorious homecoming, and later an embassy from the Troglodytes 
presents him with both ‘ant-gold’ and a pair of griffins with gold 
harnesses (xpnoov xe xov pupppidav xai ypnjtrov ^nvropiSa). Here 
both authors demonstrate a similar confusion between and confla- 
tion of Herodotus’ accounts of the gold- digging ants of India and 


23 Cassius Dio LXXIX 11; SHA Heliogabalus 8.1; Halsberghe 1972:83; Turcan 
1985:128-129. 

24 Philostratus III 46 (paralleled by Ctesias FGH 688 F 45), Heliodorus VIII 11. 

25 Philostratus VI 12.1, Heliodorus X 24.2. 
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the gold-guarding griffins of the Hyperboreans (the latter going back 
to Aristeas of Proconnesus ). 26 

d) As Apollonius proceeds to Memnon, he is guided by a youth called 
Timasion, who had been the object of his stepmother’s desire, and 
whose experiences are conveyed in a series of reported narratives. 
Heliodorus includes a subordinate narrative by the victim of a similar 
infatuation, the Athenian Cnemon. Heliodorus’ version is developed 
at much greater length, but in both cases the stepmother intrigues 
by libelling the stepson to his father, and in both cases there is an 
explicit comparison to the story of Phaedra and Hippolytus . 27 

e) Both Philostratus’ Apollonius and Heliodorus’ important Egyptian 
priest Calasiris are fond of ingenious exegesis of Homer, though the 
details are different. However, both allude to the portent of the snake 
and sparrows at Aulis . 28 Both writers employ the same Homeric tag, 
oAAbvxcov kou o^npevrov . 29 

f) Both writers discuss the Nile flood in similar terms. Philostratus 
intrudes into the narrative of the crossing of the Indus to do this, 
whereas Heliodorus puts the scientific explanation, again at rather 
greater length, into the mouth of Calasiris, as part of his characteri- 
sation as a wise man . 30 

g) In both works we find similar descriptions of the use of elephants in 
warfare, Philostratus in India, Heliodorus in Ethiopia, with shared 
details about the archers in the towers on the elephants’ backs . 31 

h) Apollonius delivers an enigmatic prophecy about the completion 
of Nero’s Isthmian canal, and Philostratus explains that its non- 
completion was possibly due to a warning from some Egyptians 
that the tide would rush through from the Corinthian Gulf and 
overwhelm Aegina. In Heliodorus the Egyptian Calasiris is given a 
longer disquisition on the tides of the Corinthian Gulf, and comments 
on the divine providence that placed the Isthmus to stop precisely 
the occurrence of which Nero’s Egyptians warned . 32 


26 Philostratus III 48.1, VI 1.2; Heliodorus X 4.1, X 26.2. 

27 Philostratus VI 3.1-5; Heliodorus I 9.1-18.1, with a second instalment at II 
8.4-10.4. 

28 From Iliad II 301-20; see Philostratus I 22.2 and Heliodorus II 22.4, supplemented 
with details from Moschus’ Megara. 

29 Philostratus II 22.5; Heliodorus I 22.5 (from Iliad IV 451, VIII 65). 

30 Philostratus II 18.2; Heliodorus II 28. 

31 Philostratus II 12; Heliodorus IX 18. 

32 Philostratus IV 24.3; Heliodorus V 17.2-3. 
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i) Apollonius explains that dreams which are seen in the morning are 
more truthful. Heliodorus carefully times a particularly significant 
dream at just before cock-crow, in order to stress its truthfulness, 
enigmatic in its interpretation as it may be. 33 

j) In Philostratus there is a description of the palace at Babylon, the 
bedrooms of which are decorated with mythical scenes, including the 
story of Andromeda. In Heliodorus, the bedchamber of the Ethiopian 
king and queen are decorated with pictures of Andromeda; this is 
functional as it is the sight of the white-skinned Andromeda that 
causes the queen to conceive a white-skinned child. 34 

k) Both texts include condemnation of magic and necromancy, Helio- 
dorus again at greater length and in the voice of Calasiris. 35 

l) We have already noted a couple of similarities between Philostratus’ 
Apollonius and Heliodorus’ Egyptian priest Calasiris. Large swathes 
of their characterisation run in parallel. Both are vegetarian and 
abstain totally from alcohol, and disapprove of animal sacrifice. Both 
refer to the Spartan law- giver Lycurgus, and both are compared to 
Proteus. 36 

This list could easily be extended, and, while some of the individual 
similarities could be accounted for as co-incidence or commonplace, 
others are unusual and precise enough, and their cumulative bulk great 
enough to be regarded as significant. 

A particularly important point of contact is that both of these 
works feature Naked Sages or Gymnosophists in Ethiopia. 37 The true 


33 Philostratus II 37.1; Heliodorus I 18.3. 

34 Philostratus I 25.2; Heliodorus IV 8.3-5. 

35 Philostratus V 12.1; Heliodorus III 16.3-4, exemplified in narrative in the necro- 
mantic episode of VI 12-15; renewed condemnation from Calasiris at VI 14.7. 

36 Lycurgus at Philostratus VIII 7.21, Heliodorus II 27.1; Proteus at Philostratus I 
4; Heliodorus II 24.4. 

37 Robiano 1992 attacks the conventional position, namely that Philostratus’ innova- 
tion in transferring the Gymnosophists to Ethiopia is the direct source of Heliodorus’ 
representation. Many of his points are well taken, and he is right to draw attention to 
the significant differences between the two depictions of Ethiopian wise men. I think 
he is mistaken, however, to argue that there is no evidence that the later of these two 
writers was acquainted with the work of the earlier (see above), and, although his 
conclusions are different from mine, many of his arguments could be used to support 
the position adopted in this paper: differences could indicate polemical and deliberate 
distancing as well as simple lack of contact. The fact that their nakedness is meaningful 
in Philostratus (VI 11.13, quoted below) but not in Heliodorus suggests, if anything, 
the dependence of the latter. 
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Gymnosophists were Indian, and feature in a number of anecdotal 
accounts of encounters with Alexander the Great, typifying the rela- 
tionship of philosopher and tyrant ; 38 they were later identified with the 
Brahmans. Although there was a long-standing tradition in classical 
literature of Ethiopian piety and wisdom, Philostratus and Heliodorus 
are the only Greek authors we know of to have a community of 
Naked Sages in Ethiopia . 39 Regardless of their provenance, Heliodorus’ 
Gymnosophists are an important and functional element in his charac- 
terisation of Ethiopia as an idealised solar state: they act as advisers to 
a humane and Greek-speaking king, and embody the wisdom and piety 
of the kingdom. Their leader, Sisimithres (whose name syncretistically 
combines those of Isis and Mithras), was responsible for saving the life 
of the heroine when she was exposed after birth, because it would have 
been contrary to the sole precept of his college not to assist any soul 
once it had taken human form . 40 The Gymnosophists live in a temple, 
consult the gods before taking a decision, and are able to predict the 
future . 41 They threaten to withdraw from a ceremony of sacrifice, as does 
Philostratus’ Apollonius , 42 and at the climax of the novel Sisimithres acts 
as the author’s mouthpiece in making the final renunciation of human 
sacrifice and offering an authoritative retrospective interpretation of the 
action as a demonstration of the divine economy . 43 

Philostratus also constructs an idealised solar state, in fact two: India 
and Ethiopia, each with its own set of wise men, respectively Brahmans 
and Naked Ones (rnpvoi; he does not use the word gymnosophistes, 
since, as we shall see, he wants to emphasise that the Ethiopians are 
less wise than the Indians). In two important passages, he locates them 
at opposite ends of the earth, India in the East, Ethiopia in the West, 
reflecting the Homeric division of Ethiopia which is found redundantly 
in Heliodorus: 


38 Merkelbach 1977:156-161 traces this tradition, and provides a composite text. 

39 A few later Latin writers, such as Sidonius ( Epist . VIII 3.4) and Jerome ( Epist . 
53.1, 107.8, Ezech. IV 13.7) refer to Ethiopian gymnosophists without comment and 
differentiate them from the Indian “Bragmanes”. Sidonius translated the VA into Latin 
(Epist.V III 3.1), and so these references probably emanate from Philostratus (though it 
is remarkable that the Latin authors refer to gymnosophistae, a word pointedly avoided 
by Philostratus). 

40 Heliodorus II 31.1. 

41 Heliodorus X 4.2-3. 

42 Heliodorus X 9.6, Philostratus I 31.2. 

43 Heliodorus X 39. 
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Kai aWico q xov 0eov oi5a Kepaxa xfjg yrjq ^U|i7idar|<; Ai0io7tdg xe Kai 
'IvSoxx; a7to(paivovxa gEAaivovxa xe xouq g£v dpxogEvou riAioxi, xouq 
5e Afiyovxog, o rcccx; av ^uv£|3aw£ 7t£pi xoix; av0pcQ7ioD<;, ei pf| Kai xov 
Xeiprova £0£povxo; 

I know that god has made Ethiopia and India the limits of the entire earth, 
and causes those in the farthest east and the farthest west to be black: 
and how could that happen to those peoples unless they were sunburned 
even in winter? (VA II 18.2). 

Ai0io7ua 5e xij? pev into fiAicp 7ia<yr|<; ejiexei xo ea7iepiov KEpag, coa7iep ’Iv5oi 
xo 7ipo<; eco, Kaxa MEpoqv 5’ Aiy67tx(p ^uva7txouaa Kai xt xrjq dgapxupou 
AiPury; £ji£A0ouaa xeAeuxcx eg 0aAaxxav, fjv liKEavov oi noirixai KaAouai, 
xo 7i£pi yfjv anav (o5e £7iovo|id^ovxe<;. noxapov 5e NeIAov AiyuTtxG) 5i5coaiv, 
o<; ek Kaxa5ou7uov dpxo|i£vo<;, rjv E7UkAu^ei naaav Aiyurcxov an' Ai0io7uov 
ayev. g£y£0o<; g£v ouv ouk a^ia 7tapaP£|3Afi<T0ai 7ipd<; Tvdoix; rjde fi x®pa, 
oxi pr|5’ aAAr| pr|5£pia, oroSaat Kax’ dv0p(Q7iou<; ovopaaxai rjrcetpoi, ei 
5e Kai naaav Ai'yujxxov Ai0io7ua ^upPaAoipEv, xouxi 5e fiy(op£0a Kai 
xov 7ioxapov jipaxxEiv, ou7tco ^uppExpoi 7xp6<5 xf|v ’Ivdaiv apcpco, xoaauxri 
^uvx£0Eiaa, reoxapoi 5e dptpoiv opoioi AoyioapEvcp xa Tv5ou xe Kai NeiAou- 
£7Uppaivonai xe yap xag fi7i£ipou<; ev oipa exoug, otcoxe i) yfj epa xouxou, 
7ioxapcbv xe 7iapexovxai povoi xov KpoKodeiAov Kai xov i'juiov, Adyoi xe 
opyicov in' auxoh; loot, 7ioAAa yap xciiv Tvdcov Kai NeiAro eiuOeid^exai. 

Ethiopia occupies the western extension of the whole world beneath the 
sun, as India does the eastern. It adjoins Egypt at Meroe, includes a part 
of unexplored Africa, and ends at the sea that poets call the Ocean, that 
being their name for the whole element surrounding the earth. Ethiopia 
supplies Egypt with the river Nile, which beginning at the Falls brings 
from Ethiopia all the soil with which it floods Egypt. In extent this region 
cannot be compared with India, as indeed none of the other continents 
that are famous among men can. Even if we were to join all of Egypt to 
Ethiopia, as we must consider the river does, the two of them are still not 
comparable to India in extent when set against so large a country. But 
the rivers of the two continents are alike when one considers the natures 
of the Indus and the Nile. They irrigate their continents in the summer 
season, when the soil desires it, and they are the only rivers to produce 
the crocodile and the hippopotamus. Both rivers are equally famous for 
their sacred rites, since many of the Indians’ sacred beliefs also apply to 
the Nile (VA VI l.l). 44 

Although the two countries are explicitly counterparts to one another 

in a symmetrical geography and in some respects interchangeable, 

Philostratus represents India as the land of true solar wisdom, and 


44 The Homeric division of Ethiopia is from Odyssey I 22-24. Heliodorus alludes to 
this at IX 6.2, where Hydaspes claims to be King of the Ethiopians in East and West. 
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reduces the Ethiopians to renegade Indians, corrupted by their proxim- 
ity to Egypt: 

Tama jae 7ipo •o|acov in' Tvhoix; £xp£\|/£v Ev9t)gr|9£VTa 7iepi ai)T©v, ©<; 
Xe7tTOTepoi g£v xr|v ^uveaiv oi toio(5e av9p©7tot Ka9ap©T£pai<; ogiXowTEg 
aKxiatv, a^r|9eaTepoi 5e tag Kepi cpuaEax; te Kai 9 e©v 5o^a<;, aTE dyxiBEoi 
Kai 7tpo<; apxau; xfjq ^©oyovou Kai 9£p|rn<; oxiaiag oiKaBvxEg- 

Here is what turned me to the Indians rather than to you, for I concluded 
that people of their kind have more refined perceptions, since they live 
in purer sunlight, and have truer views of nature and of the gods, being 
close to the gods and living near the sources of warm, life-giving nature 
(VA VI 11.10). 

Philostratus’ India bears strong similarities to Heliodorus’ Ethiopia, 
whose king, after all, bears the name of an Indian river, Hydaspes . 45 
Here too we find a Greek-speaking and peace-loving king, Phraotes, 
a pupil of the Brahmans, who like Heliodorus’ Gymnosophists form 
an advisory cabinet to their king. Just as the Gymnosophists know 
the contents of a letter that has not yet been delivered, the Brahmans’ 
foresight means that they do not need to be told who Apollonius is and 
what he wants . 46 As in Heliodorus, the country in which they live is of 
exceptional fertility and produces plants of exceptional size, a sign of 
divine proximity and good will . 47 In Heliodorus one reaches Ethiopia 
by travelling through Egypt, which is a sort of half-way house to divine 
wisdom; so in Philostratus the Caucasus acts as a sort of filter, its heights 
allowing a preliminary access to heaven . 48 Just as Heliodorus ends by 
re-centring the world on Ethiopia, so Philostratus marks out the hill of 
the Brahmans as the centre of India and an omphalos, the word used 
to designate Delphi as the centre of the world: 

cpaci 5’ oikeiv xa peca xn<; ’IvhiKfjg. Kai xov ox9ov opcpaXov jiotoBvxat 
tou Aocpou toutod, 7iup xe £7r’auxo{) opyid^ouaiv, o (paaw ek xrov xou 
fiWou aKxivcov auxoi eAkew tout© Kai xov ugvov fipEpav arcaaav £<; 
pEaripPpiav ahouaiv. 


45 Although Heliodorus’ Ethiopia is located up-river of Egypt and identified with the 
city of Meroe, a number of eastern, as opposed to southern, details inform it. Foremost 
among these are the names of Ethiopian individuals. 

46 Heliodorus X 4.3, Philostratus III 16. 

47 Heliodorus X 5.2, Philostratus III 5.1-2. 

48 Hanus 1995:89-90. On the symbolic nature of Philostratus’ geography in general, 
see Eisner 1997. 
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They claim to inhabit the centre of India, and regard the peak of this hill 
as its navel. On it they worship a mystic fire that they claim personally 
to light from the sun’s rays. They sing their hymn to this fire every day 
about noon (VA VI 11.10). 

This hill is also the centre of Indian Sun-worship, and it is during 
the interview there with Iarchas that the work’s profoundest theology 
emerges, including a discussion of the transmigration of souls . 49 Its 
geographical centrality is metonymic for its centrality in the text’s moral 
and spiritual economy. 

If Heliodorus’ Ethiopia is eventually unmasked as a fictionalised site 
of Emesan aspiration and negotiated accommodation with Hellenism, 
it is not difficult and difficult not to read Philostratus’ India in the 
same light. The two texts, I am arguing, operate with a similar solar 
semiotic system, a similar spiritualised and symbolic cartography and 
are negotiating similar accommodations with mainstream Hellenism. 
The presence of Julia Domna behind Philostratus’ text, conspicuously 
advertised at the very beginning, sensitises the reader to its solar agenda, 
and suggests that Philostratus’ India, like Heliodorus’ Ethiopia, is in 
some sense an analogue or cipher for Emesa. 

Another hint to this effect is given by the prominence of Damis in 
the Indian section. As we have seen, Damis is paraded as Julia Domna’s 
contribution to the work, and, while it is natural that Philostratus should 
use an apparatus of authentication where authentication is most at issue, 
namely in the most exotic sections of the narrative where credibility is 
most stretched, Damis surely also functions as a sign that certain mate- 
rial is particularly pertinent to her interests, perhaps even supplied by 
her . 50 We have no way of knowing, of course, how closely any of the 
doctrine ascribed to the Indians reflects what might have been actually 
taught by the theologians of Emesa, and in a way even to frame the 
question in this way misses the point. Even in criticising Greek prac- 
tice, Philostratus’ Brahmans represent a fully Hellenised ideal, as does 
Heliodorus’ Meroe. Like Heliodorus, Philostratus presents an oriental 
Sun-cult that offers nothing unfamiliar or shocking, which coheres with 


49 Philostratus III 19-23. 

50 I sidestep the issue of whether Damis is in any sense authentic, or whether his 
notebooks, genuine or forged, really existed. His function as a textual marker for a 
particular agenda does not depend on the answer to these questions. 
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and underwrites Apollonius’ Pythagorean doctrine, and subscribes to 
Greek ethical norms. 51 

Within the semiotic system of what we might term the Hellenised 
wing of the Sun-cult, then, mythical realms in the regions of the world 
closest to the sun appear to function as sites of transferred discourse. 
Heliodorus’ Ethiopia is coloured in detail by welcome associations from 
the whole of the Greek tradition, going back to Homer and Herodotus, 
depicting the Ethiopians as just and pious. 52 Apollonius, however, treats 
Ethiopia polemically and gives priority to India, calling the Naked Ones 
“more inferior to the Indians than they are superior to the Egyptians” 
(oocpia 8e 'IvScov A.ei7teo0ai jxkeov rj uponxeiv AiyujiTtrov, VI 6.5). Later, 
he reminds them that they were originally Indians, but having been 
exiled in shameful circumstances have cast off their Ethiopian (that is 
to say Indian) identity and assumed Egyptian ways of worship: 53 

ootplaq 5e xauTriq eyeveoSe g£v teat auxot riuSayopa ^uiiPoukoi xpovov, ov 
xa TvScbv E 7 tr|veTxe, Tv5oi to apxaiov [rcakai] ovxEq- etcei 5’ ai5oi too koyou, 
81 ’ ov ek privipaxcov xfjq yrjq cc(piK£o 0 £ 5eupo, ETEpot gakkov EPoxikEaSE 
Sokeiv f) Ai91o7i£q oi arco Tv5cov fjKovxEq, 7 tdvxa iipiv iq xouxo ESpaxo- 
O0EV £y\)pV(O0r|X£ g£V OK£t)fjq, 07l0ar| EKE10EV, C0G7l£p ^OVa7lo5u6p£VOl xo 
Ai 9 io 7 t£(; Eivau 9eo x>q 5e SEpaKEUEiv £\|/r|(piaaG9£ xov Aiyxmxiov pakkov fj 
XOV XipETEpOV Xp07l0V, tq koyo VC, XE OXIK £JUXr|5£ioO(; XUlEp ’Iv5cbv KaX£GXr|XE, 
coG7i£p oxik aiixoi 5iaP£pkr|p£voi xro acp’oicov 5iaP£pkfja9ai fjKEiv. 

You yourselves supported Pythagoras in this wisdom so long as you spoke 
well of the Indians, since you too were originally Indians. But when you 
were shamed by the report that the displeasure of the earth caused you 


51 At this period Pythagoreanism was being grafted into Platonic philosophy and 
becoming regarded as central to Greek paideia by reason of its priority to other forms 
of Greek philosophy; see Swain 1999b. 

52 On the details from which the fictional Ethiopia is constructed, see Morgan 1982, 
esp. 235-243; Hagg 2000 (2004), Morgan 2005. 

53 The circumstances of the original exile are narrated in III 20. While they still lived 
in India, the Ethiopians had murdered their king, Ganges, whose ghost drove them to 
human sacrifice to appease him. Despite the equivocal comments of Thespesion (VI 
20.5), maintaining, as a reductio ad absurdum of Apollonius’ position, that the Spartans 
ought to have instituted human sacrifice, there is not the slightest hint that Philostratus’ 
Ethiopians continue to practise human sacrifice, or anything in common between the 
expiatory sacrifice mentioned by Philostratus and the celebratory rite of sacrificing 
captives after a victorious military campaign depicted by Heliodorus. Nevertheless, it 
is striking how often the motif of human sacrifice enters these discourses. If we pursue 
the connection with the polemic directed at Elagabalus, it may be that Philostratus is 
deflecting the barbarity away from India, as his representative of the truest and best 
Sun-cult, and that Heliodorus’ abolition of the Ethiopian sacrifice as part of his con- 
struction of an ideal solar state is, at some level, a response to that. 
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to come here, and you preferred to be anything rather than Ethiopians 
arrived from India, then all your actions were directed to that. You stripped 
yourselves of your original clothing, as if simultaneously casting off your 
Ethiopian identity, you determined to worship the gods in the Egyptian 
way rather than your own, and you began to tell unseemly stories about 
the Indians, as if you yourselves were not discredited by having come from 
discreditable people (VI 11.13, there follows a polemic against Egyptian 
theriomorphic deities). 

The polemical tone of Apollonius’ views on Ethiopia, which are nowhere 
contradicted by Philostratus, suggests a response to and a reversal of an 
earlier estimation. If so, this is evidence that there was a level of con- 
testation within solar semiotics as to which was the most appropriate 
literary analogue for the Emesan cult. 

Apollonius of Tyana was a person of ongoing interest to the Severan 
dynasty. Caracalla, Julia Domnas son, dedicated a sanctuary to him 
at Tyana, an occasion at which Philostratus may well have been pres- 
ent . 54 If Philostratus is to be believed, Julia Domna herself made it 
her business that Apollonius’ life should be afforded proper literary 
treatment and fed material into Philostratus’ work. According to the 
Historia Augusta, Alexander Severus had an image of Apollonius, along 
with Christ, Abraham and Orpheus and Alexander the Great, in his 
private shrine . 55 We can surmise in broad terms what this interest was 
and how it was exploited. I have argued that it is possible to discern 
two factions within the Emesan cult: the ‘fundamentalists’ represented 
by Elagabalus, and the Hellenisers represented by Julia Domna. The 
attraction of Apollonius to the latter was precisely that he allowed Sun- 
worship to be associated with Hellenism; his very name encapsulates 
the combination. Philostratus’ biography has two facets: on the one 
hand, and more or less factually, it demonstrates Apollonius in action 
as sophist and political activist within the Greco-Roman world, and 
on the other, less or more fictionally, as traveller to mythical lands in 
pursuit of mystic wisdom, which he brings back to Greece and integrates 
into Greek intellectual systems. These two aspects are not a mismatch: 
they are both essential to the text’s agenda. The strategy allows the 
ascetic wandering holy man to be placed at the very centre of Greek 
culture; the prominence afforded his sophistic paideia guarantees the 
respectability of the solar wisdom he embodies and secures a place for 


54 Cassius Dio LXXVII 18.4; cf. Flinterman 1995:25-26. 

55 SHA Severus Alexander 19.2, 31.5. 
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it within Hellenism. Apollonius worships the sun at regular intervals 
throughout the text, with due attention to the proper ways and times 
for doing so, but the asceticism and Hellenism which define him also 
serve to distance him from the fundamentalism of unreconstructed 
Emesan cult practice. Human sacrifice, as with Heliodorus, is a case 
in point: Apollonius rejects even animal sacrifice, but he is made to 
defend himself at length before Domitian against a charge of perform- 
ing human sacrifice. 56 In this way he, and through him Julia Domna 
and her faction, are distanced from the polemic directed at Elagabalus. 
His Indian adventures and his own encounters with Roman Emperors 
are replete with the Hellenic rhetoric of the good king, very similar to 
that surrounding Hydaspes in Heliodorus. All this would fit very well 
with the agenda of a dynasty with eastern roots, eager to legitimise itself 
and not to jettison its religious heritage but to accommodate it to the 
Greco-Roman mainstream. 

Although Philostratus says that his Life of Apollonius sprang from a 
suggestion of Julia Domna, the work is not explicitly or formally dedi- 
cated to her: this is generally taken to mean that it was actually written 
after her death in 217. Its composition thus belongs in the aftermath of 
the reign of Elagabalus. Although the black stone was shipped back to 
Emesa, the temple in Rome was not shut down, and Sol seems to have 
continued to be worshipped there. Information is lacking, but we can 
imagine that the cult would try to negotiate a self-effacing re-accom- 
modation with respectability and distance itself from the discredited 
immediate past. 57 Alexander Severus’ collection of gurus is known to us 
from the notoriously inventive Historia Augusta: but the factual accuracy 
of the report is less important than its symbolic message. It betokens a 
new inclusiveness, a desire to find a place for everyone and repel no one, 
a syncretism of salvation religions. Within this context it is difficult not 
to connect Alexander’s image of Apollonius with the biography of him 
written at the behest of his great-aunt: in other words he stands for an 
acceptable and Hellenised version of the Syrian Sun-god. 

I have argued that Philostratus and Heliodorus’ both of them linked 
to Emesa, both use fictional constructions of idealised solar states at 
the margins of the world as a displaced means to articulate a message 


56 Philostratus VII 20.1, VIII 7.35-45. 

57 SHA Severus Alexander repeatedly stresses both the new emperor’s removal of 
traces of the previous reign, and his thorough grounding in Hellenic paideia. 
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about the Emesan cult, and that their message is broadly similar in 
accommodating the cult to Hellenic norms. The issue of dating must 
now be addressed. Scholarly opinion is divided on Heliodorus’ date. 58 
In my view the objective case for a date of composition in the middle 
of the fourth century, based on similarities between an episode in 
the novel and the siege of Nisibis in 350, remains unanswered, if not 
exactly conclusive; others have opted for a date in the second half of 
the third century. But it has also been suggested that the novelist is 
to be identified with the sophist Heliodorus the Arab mentioned in 
Philostratus’ Lives of the Sophists and plausibly linked with the circle 
of Julia Domna: the dynasts of Emesa were Arabs, though it seems 
more common in sources of the period to refer to people from Emesa 
as Phoenicians. 59 The earlier date might seem to suit the present argu- 
ment better, in that it would allow the two texts to be the product of 
the same narrow cultural environment, whose authors were personally 
acquainted and possibly rivals. Heliodorus the Arab was already an 
established sophist in 213, when Philostratus heard him speaking, and 
probably slightly senior. 60 On this hypothesis the composition of the 
Aethiopica might precede that of the Life of Apollonius, opening up 
the possibility that Philostratus’ polemical treatment of the Ethiopian 
Naked Ones was a response to none other than Heliodorus the novelist. 
This is an attractive idea. However, there is a biographical report that 
cannot be easily dismissed, that the Aethiopica is the youthful produc- 
tion of someone who later became a Christian bishop in Thessaly and 
I have argued elsewhere that Heliodorus is familiar with the semiotic 
system of Christianity which he inverts in a playful or even polemical 
way. 61 This would make more sense on the later dating. And in fact 
the Emesan subtext of his novel would make equally good sense as a 
rearguard reassertion of paganism from around the time of Julian the 
Apostate, who himself wrote a Hymn to the Sun. 


58 On the issues see Morgan 1996:417-421. References to earlier bibliography are 
given there. 

59 This is what Heliodorus terms himself, and Herodian on several occasions refers to 
Emesa as a Phoenician city. Aitken 2004:275-284 interprets the role of the Phoenician 
in Philostratus’ Heroicus as inscribing the presence of the Phoenician (i.e. Emesan) 
imperial family. Her reading of this work in the context of Alexander Severus’ ‘cleans- 
ing’ of Rome after the reign of Elagabalus is not dissimilar to the approach to the Life 
of Apollonius advanced in this paper. 

60 Lives of the Sophists 625-6. 

61 Morgan 2005. 
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My interpretation of these two works does not absolutely require that 
one author knew the work of the other, but the similarities between our 
two texts are probably sufficient for us to conclude that we are not deal- 
ing with independent employment of similar strategies of displacement 
and image-systems. If my dating is correct, Heliodorus’ is the later of 
the two texts, and we must imagine that Philostratus’ Life of Apollonius 
continued to be read in Emesa a century or so after it was written, and 
that it contributed to the broad system of signification within which 
Heliodorus articulated his message . 62 


62 See above n. 53 for a possible instance of Heliodorus rehabilitating Ethiopia in the 
face of Philostratus’ demotion of it. I am also struck by his reference to the Temple of 
Apollo at Delphi as the Apollonion (III 18.1); the word is rare but not unattested, but 
nowhere else used of the Delphic temple. Although, as noted above, Apollo is ultimately 
identified with the Ethiopian Sun-god, Delphi is only the beginning of the road to 
definitive solar piety and wisdom in this novel. Could Heliodorus be hinting that his 
version of the Sun-cult supersedes that of Apollonius and Philostratus? Apart from the 
Life of Apollonius, the hymn to Thetis in the Heroicus (53.10) seems to be elaborated 
by Heliodorus in his account of the Delphic ceremony (Aeth. Ill 2.4). 




PYTHAGOREANISM AND THE PLANETARY DEITIES: 
THE PHILOSOPHICAL AND LITERARY MASTER-STRUCTURE 
OF THE VITA APOLLONII 


Danny Praet 


The two main topics of the “old quest” in the literature on Apollonius — 
comparisons of the Vita Apollonii with New Testament writings and the 
source-critical search for the “historical Apollonius” — have gradually 
been replaced by research that focuses on the role of Philostratus as an 
author in his own right. This renewed interest in Philostratus has led 
to a general rehabilitation of the Vita Apollonii: its literary qualities, its 
political message, and its role in the cultural politics of Greeks under 
Roman rule are only some of the topics that have received favourable 
assessments in the recent Philostratus-Forschung . 1 There is, however, 
one area of research in which the reputation of both Philostratus and 
the Vita seem to have remained relatively unchanged and thus quite 
negative: its value as a philosophical text. In the introduction to the 
most recent edition of the Life , 2 Christopher Jones commented: 

It is a feature of Philostratus text, however, that Apollonius’s philosophy 
is merely sketched in a few superficial strokes. (. . .) The ‘philosophical’ 
Apollonius appears mainly in the conversations that he holds with Damis 
and a few others. (...) Philosophically, these conversations are conducted 
on a very amateurish level. (. . .) By contrast, Apollonius is made to act very 
much like the public speakers whom Philostratus was later to describe in 
his Lives of the Sophists. 

This assessment can be virtually paralleled by the view expressed in 
Ueberweg-Praechter’s Grundriss der Geschichte der Philosophic: 

Weniger scharfe philosophische Pragung zeigt Philostratos, der im Anfange 
des dritten Jahrhunderts nach Chr. auf Wunsch der Kaiserin Julia Domna 
eine Biographie des Apollonios von Tyana verfasste. Das Bekenntnis 
zum Pythagorasideal, das in diesem Werke enthalten ist, verbietet der 


1 For cumulative overviews of the current scholarship on the Vita Apollonii since 
the 80’s we can refer to Koskenniemi 1994, Francis 1998, Hagg 2004 and Schirren 
2005:1-13. 

2 Jones 2005:9. 
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Geschichte des Neupythagoreismus an Philostratos voruberzugehen, so 
geringen Wert auch sein Abenteuerroman als Quelle fur das Leben des 
Apollonios besitzt und so sehr sich in dem Verfasser dem philosophisch- 
theologischen Interesse das des Rhetors und Literaten zur Seite drangt . 3 

The appreciation of the Vita as a literary work has improved, but not the 
general assessment, that it is in essence “only” a literary work and not 
a text deserving a place in the history of philosophy. Its author is seen 
as a man of letters, as a sophist, but not as a philosopher, nor even as 
someone who had the intellectual ambition, casu quo capacity to give 
a serious account of Apollonius’ philosophy. On this the Philostratus- 
Forschung still seems unanimous . 4 In this paper we shall argue against 
this dichotomy and try to show that Philostratus did manage to write a 
work of philosophy, a rather unique work of philosophy even, because 


3 Ueberweg-Praechter 1957:520. 

4 That the Life does not contain any serious philosophy is repeated in many variations. 
Dillon 1977:341 refused to treat Apollonius in his chapter on “The Neopythagoreans” 
(pp. 341-382): “since he was much more of a prophet than a philosopher.” Bowie 
1978:1666: “...his aim was most plausibly that of a professional writer, to produce a 
well-rounded and entertaining piece of literature, rather than to further a propagandist 
interpretation of Apollonius as a Pythagorean sage. (. . .) Philostratus’ other writings give 
no hint of enthusiasm for Neo-Pythagoreans or Apollonius.” Knoles 1981:111 writes that 
literary conventions are more important to Philostratus than Apollonius’ philosophy, on 
this topic the Life contains only a “somewhat shallow discussion” merely “symbolizing 
Apollonius’ commitment to philosophy” and p. 228: “not a substantial discussion of 
philosophical topics.” Anderson 1986:138 offers an echo of Meyer’s (1917:422) famous 
general assessment of the Life as “journalistisches Machwerk”: “His ‘philosophy’ could 
have come just as readily from any philosophic journalist; it is the property of any 
educated eclectic down to the mindless Maximus of Tyre.” Dzielska 1986 concluded 
that what Philostratus wrote on Apollonius’ philosophy (cfr. §4 “Apollonius’ philosophy”, 
pp. 129-152) is “inadequate and strays from the historical truth” (p. 129) and p. 191: 
“Philostratus’ Pythagoreanism ... is very superficial.” Flinterman argued that Philostratus 
did want to present Apollonius as a Pythagorean philosopher (p. 60) but there is little 
philosophical content in the Vita, Philostratus’ attitude towards his subject is at times 
ambiguous and his main motivation for writing the Vita — apart from the imperial 
commission — was that he found the material “attractive for literary adaptation.” (p. 66) 
See also Hahn 2003:92 quoted in Van Uytfanghes contribution to this volume, note 73. 
The list could go on. An important correction has been made by Chiara Cremonesi 
2005:10-12 and passim: she has argued that the definition of philosophy adopted by 
most Philostratus-scholars has too strong a focus on doctrine and theoretical discus- 
sions. She argues that we should be mindful of the work of Pierre Hadot and his view 
on ancient philosophy as first and foremost a way of life. See his Exercices spirituels 
et philosophie antique. Collection des etudes augustiniennes. Serie antiquite; 88. Paris, 
1981 (translated by Michael Chase as Philosophy as a way of life: spiritual exercises from 
Socrates to Foucault. Oxford, 1995) and Qu’est-ce que la philosophie antique? Paris, 1995. 
In that sense the presentation of Apollonius’ way of life is ancient philosophy. We agree 
with Cremonesi but will argue that there is also more doctrine and theory in the Life 
than previously accepted. 
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we can only understand its deeper philosophical message by adopting 
a thoroughly literary approach. 

Although the assessment of the literary qualities of the Vita has moved 
away from Lesky’s famous judgement as “monstros aber interessant ”, 5 
we still lack an analysis of the general structure of the work. Several 
micro-analyses of passages in the Life are becoming available 6 but the 
Philostratus-Forschung has not yet produced an overall analysis of the 
structure of the Vita Apollonii, nor even an analysis of how Philostratus 
distributed his material over the individual books. We do have some 
reflections on the question of why Philostratus chose to divide this work 
into eight books , 7 but no theories have been put forward regarding the 
internal logic Philostratus chose to follow in distributing the staggering 
amount of stories, subplots, scientific excursions, mythological anec- 
dotes, historical references, literary allusions and philosophical debates 
over these eight books . 8 The wide, even wild, variety of topics certainly 
makes the biography as poikilos as the man it claims to commemorate, 
but perhaps we can find an angle from which all these colours form 
a harmonious picture. In other words, we shall try to find the logic 
underlying the meandering flow of this logos. 

Our search for structuring elements in the Life first led to the obser- 
vation that Philostratus shaped some of the books through the use of 
ring compositions. The most obvious example can be found in book 


5 Lesky 1971:936: “Das monstrose, aber interessante Werk (...).” 

6 The dissertation by Knoles 1981 was for a long time the only monograph on the 
Life as a literary work; but see now the (as yet unpublished) thesis of Miles 2005a and 
his contribution to this volume; there is also much material passim in Anderson 1986, 
Whitmarsh 2004 and Schirren 2005. See further the “literary” contributions to this 
volume, especially Schirren and Gyselinck-Demoen. 

7 Bowie 1978T664-5: “The works division into eight books would be unparalleled 
for a biography: but this is precisely the form of Achilles Tabus’ and Charitons novels, 
and is the rough scale of several others.” And in note 49: “It is relevant that Xenophon’s 
Cyropaedeia has eight books: it falls on the same frontier between biography and novel.” 
Anderson 1986:238, note 57 agrees: “But the eight-book division does indeed recall 
the Cyropaedia . Swain 1996:383 refers to “the ‘historiographical’ division into eight 
books”, with references to both Bowie and Anderson supra. 

8 Rommel 1923 has made a classification of “die naturwissenschaftlich-paradox- 
ographischen Exkurse” in Philostratos (and other writers) but there is no attempt to 
integrate them in the literary structure of the Life. Billault 2000:60-61 gives an analysis 
of II 11-21 and concludes: “. . . le mouvement du texte resulte de frequents changements 
de point de vue qui paraissent a chaque fois naturels parce que Philostrate presente au 
lecteur comme une evidence la legitimite du voisinage entre narration et exposition.” 
And “A l’epoque imperiale, l’abondance de la matiere, la liberalite d’agencement et le 
gout de la variete et de la surprise” can be found in numerous works and are typical 
for the taste of both the public and the artists. 
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III, which starts with a description of the Hyphasis river. The author 
draws attention to the trees that “grow along the banks, giving off a 
kind of balm which the Indians use as a marriage perfume, and if those 
invited to the wedding omit to sprinkle this perfume on the couple, the 
ceremony is considered to be invalid and contracted without the favour 
of Aphrodite (III 1).” In the next paragraph, Philostratus adds that not 
only the banks of the river, but also the famous peacock fish, “which 
breeds only in this river”, are dedicated to Aphrodite. (Ill 1) After a 
description of unicorn wild asses, Apollonius and his party encounter 
“a woman who was black from the top of her head to her breasts, and 
completely white from her breasts to her feet.” The sage immediately 
realizes that “such women in India are considered sacred to Aphrodite 
(III 3).” 9 So, in the first three chapters we have three explicit references to 
the goddess of love. This could be a simple case of association, but at the 
end of the book we find a corresponding reference to Aphrodite: book 
III ends with Apollonius visiting her famous shrine in Paphos. “There 
they met a ship and sailed to Cyprus, putting in at Paphos where the 
idol of Aphrodite is. Apollonius admired its symbolic shape, and gave 
the priests much advice about the rites of the sanctuary.” (Ill 58) 

Once we realize Philostratus has put references to Aphrodite at the 
beginning and at the end of this book, we should review its contents 
and ask ourselves whether this ring structure points to some specific 
theme in book III. Do the initial and final references point the reader 
to other passages in this book or to a specific reading of certain pas- 
sages? We should not aspire to explain every single passage in the book, 
but we should check whether there is a significantly high number of 
references to Aphrodite and her realm making this goddess in some 


9 The commentators have offered no source — Greek, Indian or other — for Apollonius’ 
explanation but as a hypothesis we would suggest that the link between Aphrodite 
and the black and white colours of the woman could be the planet Venus, who is the 
first “star” to appear at night and the last visible “star” in the morning. According to 
Diogenes Laertius VIII 48 and Aetius III 14.1 Pythagoras was the first to have realized 
that this star was in fact in both cases the planet Venus. Although another ancient tra- 
dition ascribed this insight to Parmenides (cfr. Diogenes Laertius IX 23) and although 
modern authorities like Walter Burkert (1962:282; 285-286) have raised doubts about 
the historical role of Pythagoras regarding this identification, Philostratus would have 
favoured the Pythagorean tradition. That Apollonius knows that black-and-white women 
were sacred to Aphrodite in India is certainly an example of his enormous paideia 
but in this hypothesis it would also be part of the parallels between Apollonius and 
Pythagoras. Finally, it would further corroborate our reading of the planetary deities 
as structural elements in the Life. 
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way into the organizing principle of the book. At first hand, this hardly 
seems the case, since book III contains the famous visit to the Indian 
sages who are primarily described as worshippers of the sun god, not of 
Aphrodite. The way these sages lived and the way they interacted with 
Apollonius are described from chapter 10 onwards. At first the discus- 
sion had centred on self-knowledge, on the soul and on the memory of 
sages like Pythagoras of past incarnations, but from chapter 19 onwards 
the discussions between Apollonius and the sages take a specific turn. 
Apollonius who, like Pythagoras, remembers his own identity during 
the Trojan war, asks Iarchas, “Would you say then that, before you 
entered this body, you were some Trojan or Achaean or so-and-so, 
like Pythagoras revealed himself to be Euphorbus (III 19)?” Instead 
of giving a direct answer, Iarchas starts criticizing Homer and — in the 
best Pythagorean tradition 10 — criticizes the morality of the Homeric 
poems. “ ‘Troy was destroyed’, said the Indian, ‘by the Achaeans that 
sailed there at the time, and you Greeks have been destroyed by the tales 
about it (III 19).”’ Iarchas points out that there are “more numerous 
and more inspired (more godlike: Beioxepoi) men... than the heroes 
who sacked Troy.” By this he means not only other Greeks, but also 
Egyptians and Indians. So to undermine the Homero-centrism and the 
Helleno-centrism of Apollonius (and most Greek readers), Iarchas offers 
a comparison between the noblest of Greek heroes — Achilles — and his 
own former incarnation, the Indian king Ganges. The synkrisis turns 
into a double criticism of the immorality and violence Homer and clas- 
sical mythology ascribed to the workings of Aphrodite: “Now Homer 
makes Achilles come to Troy because of Helen, and says that he had 
captured twelve cities by sea and eleven by land, and that he flew into 
a fury when the king took a woman away from him, showing himself 
harsh and savage.” King Ganges on the other hand was a builder of 
cities, and only fought wars in national self-defence which is “far bet- 
ter, especially when a woman is at stake who probably did not mind 
being abducted.” Also when Ganges’ wife was taken by a king who was 
acting “in sheer lawlessness and lust, he did not break his oaths (III 
20).” The views of the Indian sage are of course in accordance with the 
Pythagorean theories on general self-control, and especially on sexual 


10 Also an element in the Pythagorean Homer-reception. Armand Delatte 1915:107- 
136 has discussed the tradition in his chapter on Texegese pythagoricienne des poemes 
homeriques”; see also the chapter on the Pythagoreans in Lamberton 1986:31-43. 
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asceticism limiting the realm of “Aphrodite” to procreative sex within a 
monogamous relationship; all other forms of erotic activities (adultery, 
the keeping of concubines, prostitution, pederasty, . . .) are seen as the 
consequence of a lack of self-control, or even as positive expressions 
of depravity. 11 

Problems in the realm of marriage, procreation and sexuality also 
form the link between a series of people who come to seek the help of 
the sages and of Apollonius. In III 38 “the Wise Men were interrupted 
by the messenger bringing some Indians in need of cures.” The first 
case is that of a boy of sixteen who is possessed by a spirit who is in 
love with him. The spirit turns out to be the one of a man who had 
died in war “and died still in love with his wife, but the woman broke 
their marriage bond three days after his death by marrying another 
man, and from that time (. . .) he had loathed the love of women and 
had transferred his affection to the boy.” On the other hand, in the next 
chapter, a married woman who had suffered seven miscarriages was 
cured through a rite with a hare to be performed by her husband (III 
39). The following chapter introduces a father who had lost several sons 
once they had started drinking wine. These cures in fact cover most of 
the possible relations between people: husband and wife, infidelity and 
adultery, the relation between parents and children, between erastes and 
eromenos; they even cover relationships beyond the grave, one might 
add. By their magical-medicinal cures the sages managed to turn the 
ideal sexual morality they had been discussing with Apollonius into a 
reality for the common people. 

However, Love or Eros is also a theme in the learned discussions on 
natural philosophy in this book. In fact, the discussion that had been 
interrupted by those Indians in need of a cure, had centred on the 
nature of the Universe: the Indians had explained to Apollonius that 
the Universe consisted not of four but of five elements, ether being the 


11 See e.g. Iamblichus, De vita Pythagorica 47-48 (general principles); 50 and 132 
(Crotonians send away their concubines); 57 (marital fidelity); or Ocellus Lucanus, 
On the Nature of the Universe 44 (Thesleff 1965:135): “The first postulate is that sexual 
association should occur never for pleasure, but only for procreation of children. Those 
powers and instruments and appetites ministering to copulation were implanted in 
men by divinity, not for the sake of voluptuousness, but for the perpetuation of the 
race.” (translation Guthrie 1988:209, §4) and 55 (Thesleff 1965:137; Guthrie 1988:210) 
“All unnatural connections should be prevented, especially those attended with wanton 
insolence. But such as harmonize with nature should be encouraged, such as are affected 
with temperance for the purpose of producing a temperate and legitimate offspring.” 
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element of the immortal and the divine. 12 They also taught that the 
Universe was alive and that one should not conceive of it as either male 
or female, but of both sexes “since it has intercourse with itself, and 
performs both the mother’s and the father’s role with respect to gen- 
eration. It feels a desire for itself (eproxa xe eauxob Tcr/ei) more intense 
than that of any two other beings, and this joins (appoxxei) and unites 
it, and there is nothing unreasonable about its coalescence (III 35).” 
This eros and harmony that keep all the parts of the cosmos together 
are steered by a nous just as the nous is the driving and organising 
principle in single beings. This harmony was also described as justice 
and Iarchas goes on to say that there is a direct connection between 
injustice among humans and a negative reaction from nature or the 
universal Nous: “For instance, the sufferings resulting from drought arise 
from the mind of the Universe, when justice (8ikt|) is banished from 
mankind and treated with dishonour (III 34).” The clearest example is 
the story of the unjust ancestors of the Ethiopians who were rejected 
by the earth itself because of their crimes: “As long as the Ethiopians 
lived here as subjects of king Ganges, the earth fed them plentifully 
and the gods protected them. But when they killed this king, the other 
Indians considered them polluted and the earth no longer allowed 
them to stay. It destroyed the seed that they put in it before it came to 
the ear, it caused their wives to miscarry, and gave poor fodder to the 
cattle, and wherever they founded a city the earth caved in and gave 
way (III 20).” Apollonius will encounter the Ethiopians in book VI, 
which is — as we hope to show — dedicated to Ares and therefore both 
thematically and numerically the mirror-image of the third book. By 
implication, justice and harmony in individuals and as leading prin- 
ciples in the interpersonal relations amongst men will entail success in 
city-building, and fertility in nature: crops will grow, cattle will prosper 
and women will give birth to healthy babies. This link between moral 
harmony and harmony in/with nature is the allegorical background of 
the fairy tales about the “land of plenty” in which the Sages live: the 
Indian sages live in perfect harmony with themselves and therefore with 
nature, which spontaneously provides them with all they need. These 
miraculous tales thus have a philosophical-allegorical function within 


12 For a discussion of the natural philosophy in this passage and for further examples 
of Pythagorean texts adopting the theory of five elements we can refer to Zeller 2006, 
111.2:149, note 4 and 171. 
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the Life that lifts them beyond the level of mindless entertainment or 
credulous superstition. 

Iarchas also discusses the role of the divine in the cosmos, and 
here he proposes a “paradeigma” (III 35) that is capable of expressing 
the way the Universe is governed. He compares the Universe to an 
Egyptian ship with many captains “sailing under the command of the 
eldest and most capable of them (III 35)”, all working together with 
soldiers offering protection, sailors raising the sails, and so on. These he 
explicitly compares with the many deities all assigned to their particular 
domain, “with the first and the most exalted position [assigned] to the 
God who engendered this being.” After a short intermezzo describing 
the amazement of Damis, further discussions between Apollonius and 
the sages are interrupted by the cures of the common people we have 
mentioned earlier. 

The learned discussions between Apollonius and the sages also con- 
tain numerous references to the Pythagorean tradition. As it stands, the 
theory of a Universe consisting of five elements governed by a divine 
Nous and held together by an Eros creating a Harmony between all its 
parts is original, but it is definitely eclectic in its references to other 
philosophical systems, religious doctrines and previous cosmogonic 
theories. Of course, the Pythagorean philosophers of the Imperial 
period were all united in their eclecticism rather than in any dogmatic 
adherence to a fixed Pythagorean system. The Middle Platonist or 
Neopythagorean Numenius of Apamea discussed the role of the Nous 
as the demiurge creating harmony in the Universe, and to express this 
harmony he used the same image of a ship sailing under the command 
of a captain. 13 Harmony is a key term in the Orphic and Pythagorean 
worldview; Pythagoreanism developed a theory of universal harmony 
as early as Philolaus, whose authentic fragments discuss cosmic, math- 
ematical, musical and medical harmony, 14 and it remains a key notion 
in Hellenistic works such as the On the nature of the Universe ascribed 
to Ocellus Lucanus. Eros as a central cosmogonic force can of course be 
connected to Hesiod ( Theogony 120-122) , but the explicit references to 
the bisexual nature of the Universe and to the role of Eros also recall the 
bisexual Orphic Phanes-Eros, as was already observed by Zeller. 15 The 


13 Numenius, fragm. 17 (26 Leemans): the Nous as Demiurge and 18 (27 Leemans): 
the Nous-Demiurge as pilot. 

14 Philolaus, fragm. 1, 2, 6, 7, 13 and 27. 

15 Zeller 2006, 111.2:171: “wie der orphische Phanes”; cfr. id., 1. 1, p. 130. 
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theory of Eros creating harmony between the five elements resembles the 
theory of Empedocles about Philia and Neikos alternatively “ruling” the 
four elements. In the Pythagorean tradition and also in the introduction 
to the Life (I 1) Empedocles was presented as a follower of Pythagorean 
doctrines, but in this context the only important observation is that 
the Vita proposes here a theory of the Universe that can be linked to 
Pythagorean traditions and in which eros plays an important role. 

In conclusion, it would seem that the Aphrodite ring structure of book 
III does point to a number of crucial elements in the book: Love in its 
many forms is treated in mythology and literature, in moral theory, in 
everyday life, as a unifying force in the Universe and as the force creating 
harmony within individuals, between people, and between humanity in 
general and the forces of nature. 

If we then turn to the next book, it is striking that, immediately after 
the ending of book III — in Aphrodite’s temple in Paphos — Philostratus 
lays his scene in Ephesus, the city of Artemis, and although the book 
starts with a description of the divine, popular and official response to 
his arrival in Ionia through oracles, large crowds and official embas- 
sies, in the second chapter we read: “He gave his first discourse to the 
Ephesians from the steps of the temple (rob vero) (III 2).” In Ephesus 
the temple is the temple of Artemis. So can we say that Philostratus in 
some way or other organized the material in this book with reference 
to Artemis and to her astronomical equivalent, the moon? There are 
a peculiar number of small hints and oblique references. In IV 21 the 
text refers to “a woman admiral [who] sailed against you [the Greeks] 
from Caria with Xerxes (IV 21).” Philostratus does not volunteer the 
name of this woman but, as Jones points out in note 35, her name was 
Artemisia. In IV 36 Apollonius is approaching Rome and he meets 
Philolaus of Citium “near the grove of Aricia (IV 36).” The man is 
unknown and the only information given by Philostratus about the grove 
is its distance from Rome but, as Jones points out in note 60: “Aricia, 
near Rome, had a famous grove of Diana.” To readers of the Aeneid or 
The Golden Bough the grove needs no further introduction but Diana 
Aricina and the Rex Nemorensis were also known to readers of Strabo 
(V 3.12) or Pausanias (II 27.4). Now Artemis was not only identified 
with the Roman Diana, but, as the moon-goddess, she was also identified 
with Hecate. The sanctuary Apollonius marked out for Palamedes was 
“of the size that devotees of Enodia [Hecate] use (IV 13).” The Artemis 
of Ephesus was also identified with the Phrygian Mother of the Gods, 
Cybele or the Greek Rhea. The sanctuary of Leben in Crete “gets its 
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name from the fact that a headland extends out from it in the shape 
of a lion. Many such rock formations occur by chance, and a story is 
told about this headland that it was one of the lions once harnessed to 
Rheas chariot (IV 34).” 

These are only minor references, all of which could be ascribed to nar- 
rative coincidences and none of which allows us to infer an Artemisian 
theme for this book unless we find further corroboration. We should 
first check then whether Philostratus has given a ring structure to the 
fourth book as well. The two temples linking the end of book III with 
the beginning of book IV could point to a ring structure in the latter 
book that offers a mirror image of the former. So do we have thematic 
references to Artemis at the end of book IV? We believe we do, but they 
are not as explicit as in the beginning of the previous book. The final 
chapter (IV 47) mentions that Apollonius wished to see the Ocean tides. 
Now the link between the Moon and the Ocean tides was well known 
in Antiquity, but Philostratus does not mention any theories about this 
phenomenon at this point in his narrative. He does offer two opposing 
theories in the beginning of the next book: in the second chapter of 
book V he will acknowledge the general theory about the Ocean tides: 
“As for what is said about the moon’s appearance (cpaiveoBax) when it 
is new, full, and waning, I know that that affects the Ocean, which fol- 
lows the moons phases by sinking and rising in sympathy with it (V 2).” 
It is important to note that this theory is only acknowledged (oi8a) as 
common knowledge (cpaoi), but that Apollonius and Philostratus uphold 
another theory that connects the tides with the underworld, the souls of 
the dead and with the theme of the fifth book, namely Hermes. Through 
this particular literary device Philostratus has connected book IV with 
book V. The endorsed theory is proleptic — so to speak — for the theme 
of the fifth book; the rejected theory is analeptic for the theme of the 
previous book, Artemis or the moon. 

Furthermore, in the final chapters of book IV there are two other 
references to Artemis, although, as we have said, they are not as direct 
as the three Aphrodite-references in the opening chapters of book III. 
If, in book IV, Philostratus did indeed intend to create a mirror-image 
of the ring structure of book three, he did so through a number of 
rather delicate literary allusions. The first one is still quite obvious: the 
antepenultimate chapter of the book contains the famous story of the 
healing or resurrection of the girl “who appeared to have died just at 
the time of her wedding (IV 45).” The role of Apollonius is explicitly 
compared to Heracles in the Alcestis-myth. “The girl spoke, and went 
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back to her father’s house like Alcestis revived by Heracles.” A reader, 
who knew his classics, also knew that the Alcestis-tragedy was triggered 
by her husband Admetus, who forgot to make the necessary wedding 
sacrifice to the goddess Artemis. This gives an extra dimension to the 
dramatic setting of the rescuing by Apollonius of a virgin-bride who had 
not yet consummated her marriage. That Apollonius gave his reward 
“as an extra dowry for the girl” is another example of his showing the 
world how the rites and customs are to be properly observed. The second 
reference is perhaps a little more difficult to interpret: the all but final 
chapter (IV 46) is made up of short letters between the philosopher 
Musonius and Apollonius. The main references are to Socrates, the 
Apologia and being rescued from prison, but the first letter continues 
the Apollonius-Heracles-theme of the previous chapter. “Apollonius 
greets Musonius the philosopher. I wish to come to you and share your 
conversation and your roof so as to help you, at least if you admit that 
Heracles once liberated Theseus from Hades.” Theseus was in Hades 
with his partner-in-crime Peirithous. They were being punished for the 
insolence of trying to abduct Hades’ wife, Persephone, although Theseus 
had accompanied Peirithous to the underworld because the latter had 
once helped Theseus to carry away another daughter of Zeus, the virgin 
girl Helen. Both in Plutarch’s Life of Theseus 31 and in such sources as 
Hyginus, Fabula 79, the young Helen was captured in the absence of 
the Dioscuri, while Helen was dancing or sacrificing in the sanctuary of 
Artemis Orthia. 16 On a surface reading Heracles is the saviour demigod 
connecting chapters 45, 46 and 47. In this last chapter “the Pillars” are 
mentioned without further explanation. None is required of course, but 
we should note that they are also analeptically “explained” at the begin- 
ning of book V as the “the Pillars which Heracles is said to have set up.” 
So the end of book IV and the beginning of book V are connected by 
a double explanatory analepsis. Chapters 45 and 46 refer to Heracles 
rescuing consorts of offenders of Artemis and the final chapter men- 
tions the Pillars and the Ocean tides, later connected to Heracles and to 
the common theory of the phases of the moon. So it would seem that 
Philostratus combined the Heracles-theme with the secondary theme of 
two rather obvious and one perhaps hypothetical reference to Artemis. 


16 Hyginus, Fabulae 79, 1; Jean-Yves Boriaud, Bude, 64-65: “Theseus Aegei et Aethrae 
Pitthei filiae filius cum Pirithoo Ixionis filio Helenam Tyndarei et Ledae filiam virginem 
de fano Dianae sacrificantem rapuerunt et Athenas detulerunt . . .” 
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Depending on whether we accept only two or all three, the referential 
structure of book III is mirrored completely, or with a small variation, in 
the ring structure of book IV. At the same time Philostratus has found 
an ingenious way of linking book IV with book V. 

We take the two theories explaining the Oceans tides as referential 
links between IV and V, between Artemis and Hermes, because there 
is a thematic link between these two divinities. The main theme of 
book IV is “phainesthai”: the moon and its phases point to the theme 
of different identities, loss of identity, false appearances and apparitions. 
The next book, on Hermes, will have falsehood and lies as one of its 
main themes. 

Where do we find “phainesthai” in all its meanings in book IV? 
Moreover, do these thematic passages corroborate the small, sometimes 
obscured references to Artemis, Diana, Hecate and Rhea-Cybele we 
have mentioned earlier? The chapter containing the reference to the 
woman general Artemisia was actually about the loss of identity of 
the Athenians who had become effeminate (IV 21): “she had a man’s 
clothing and arms, while you [are] more dainty than Xerxes’ harem.” 
In the case of the Spartan ambassadors Apollonius met on his way to 
Olympia (IV 27), Philostratus mentions that “there was nothing Spartan 
about their appearance (Aockcovikov 8e ofiSev rcepx ca) xerox etpatvexo). The 
sage successfully urged them to restore their original ways. In chapter 
20 we learn about a young man who was possessed by a demon and 
started behaving in a very strange way, unbefitting a youth, but after 
Apollonius exorcized the demon, the man “returned to his own nature 
(IV 20).” In IV 16 we have a small reference to Proteus, one of the 
central gods in the Vita, because of his ability to take on all possible 
shapes. This small reference is imbedded in what is from a narrative 
perspective a very complex story 17 (IV 11-16) of Apollonius’ nightly 
visit to the tomb of Achilles (a highly Hecatian setting), his conversa- 
tions with the spirit of Achilles, 18 and more precisely, it is imbedded in 
the answer to the third “Homeric” question whether Helen had really 
come to Troy or whether the Greeks had been misled. 19 The story of the 


17 A short discussion in Knoles 1981:67-68. 

18 Achilles is explicitly associated with Thessaly: he appears “with his cloak in the 
Thessalian fashion” (IV 16), talks of a Thessalian river and of the sacrificial neglect he 
had to suffer from his Thessalian compatriots. Perhaps this emphasis on Thessaly can 
also be linked to Hecate traditionally associated with Thessaly as “goddess of the moon 
and of the moon-conjuring witches of Thessaly.” (Burkert 1985:171) 

19 We must note that Philostratus seems to refer to the rationalist Herodotean ver- 
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plague in Ephesus (IV 10) caused by a demon who had taken the shape 
of a beggar accumulates references to false appearances, vanishing and 
shape shifting. Apollonius immediately saw through the disguise of the 
demon beggar when the sage miraculously appeared in Ephesus from 
Smyrna. Philostratus stresses that this appearance was not an illusion: 
“Thinking he should not delay the journey, and merely saying, ‘Let us 
go,’ he was in Ephesus, imitating, I suppose, Pythagoras’s famous act of 
being in Thurii and in Metapontum simultaneously.” When the beggar 
was stoned, “he had vanished, and instead there appeared a dog . . .” And 
the story ends with a reference to the demon as a phantom, a phasma. 
We must also remind ourselves that the famous story of the “resurrec- 
tion” of the girl (IV 45) — already discussed for its reference to Artemis 
through the Alcestis-myth — specified that she only “appeared” (eSokei) 
to have died: it was Apollonius who saw through the false appearance. 20 
However, the most famous story of false appearances — also “the most 
famous of the stories about Apollonius” — is the story of the empousa- 
lamia. 21 This can also be found in book IV: in the long chapter 25 we hear 
about Menippus of Lycia, who was about to marry a woman who (IV 
25) “appeared (cpaivexai) to be beautiful and very refined, and claimed 
to be rich, but in fact she was none of these things at all: it was all a 
delusion (akXa eSokei jtdvxa). Menippus had been walking alone along 
the road to Cenchreae when a phantom (cpdapa) met him in the shape 
of a woman.” In Cenchreae there was a famous temple of Aphrodite, but 
the phasma appeared on the road to Cenchreae where — according to 
Pausanias — there is “on the road leading from the Isthmus to Cenchreae 
a temple and ancient wooden image of Artemis.” 22 At the time of the 
wedding feast Apollonius started talking about the gardens of Tantalus 


sion of Helen’s stay in Egypt and does not mention the version in which a phasma 
of Helen fooled both the Trojans and the Greeks: the latter tradition started with the 
Palinody of Stesichorus and is perhaps best known through the Helen of Euripides. Jones 
2005:355 only gives the Herodotean reference, and rightfully so, but it is very likely 
that the rationalist tradition about Helen in Egypt would also conjure up the phasma 
explanation: this is perhaps why Bowie also includes this passage as an allusion to the 
phasma tradition in his contribution to this volume. 

20 Although Philostratus introduces the story as a miracle, a thauma, he stresses the 
rationalist explanation of an apparent death (see also ibid.: “Apollonius (...) woke the 
bride from her apparent death.”) more than the miraculous version, but he concludes 
that “the explanation of this has proved unfathomable.” This passage has been widely 
discussed as a possible parallel with some of the miracles by Jesus: see the contribution 
by Van Uytfanghe for further discussion and references. 

21 See Schirren 2005:218-220 for a reading of this story as a philosophical allegory. 

22 Pausanias II, 2, 3; Loeb-translation by W.H.S. Jones:255. 
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“which exist and yet do not exist” (IV 25) and then revealed that the 
entire wedding banquet and all the silver and gold were not material 
but only had “the appearance of matter — oh yap nAp eoxiv, akka nApc 
56qa.” Then everything started to vanish from sight. 

Menippus was a philosopher who had been fooled by false appear- 
ances, by phasmata and doxai, and the theme is continued by Philostratus 
in the next chapter on Bassus of Corinth “who both seemed (eSoicei) and 
was believed to be a parricide (IV 26)” — which he probably was — but 
above all, who “falsely claimed wisdom”, the biggest offence of all, so 
to speak. Apollonius exposed him as a false philosopher and as a par- 
ricide, thus revealing the truth, as he always did. The following chapter 
brings us back to the criticism of the loss of identity of the Spartan 
ambassadors we mentioned earlier. 

So book IV has a significant number of references to Artemis and 
the moon, combined with numerous stories about apparitions, false 
appearances and the loss of identity, all remedied by the insights and 
the truth speaking of Apollonius. 

As we already mentioned, book V opens with a description of the 
most western parts of the world, the coastal area of Spain and the 
Atlantic Ocean. For people accustomed to the Mediterranean the tides 
of the Atlantic were a curious phenomenon, already studied by such 
natural scientists and philosophers as Posidonius (135-50 BCE). 
Philostratus gives us yet another demonstration of paideia by presenting 
Apollonius’ explanation of this phenomenon: “the Ocean is pushed by 
underwater exhalations coming from the many crevices that are situated 
both below and around the earth, and goes forward and retreats again 
as the breath-like exhalation dies away.” (V 2) Philostratus adds that 
Apollonius’ natural theory is corroborated by what “sick persons in the 
Gadeira regions” have noticed: “During the time when the waters are 
at their height, souls do not leave the dying, something which would 
not occur unless the exhalation was coming towards land.” (ibid.) In 
the next chapter Philostratus mentions that “the Islands of the Blessed 
lie at the extremity of Africa.” (V 3) The people living in the West are 
further associated with the end of the world, with the end of the day 
(V 3: “Day follows night and night day in the Celtic region, with the 
darkness and the light retreating gradually, as here, though around 
Gadeira and the Pillars they say the alteration strikes the eyes suddenly, 
like lightning.”) Most importantly, these people are also associated with 
the end of life. We have already quoted the Islands of the Blessed and the 
influence of the tides on the souls of the dying, but in chapter V 4 (still 
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on the same Loeb-page) we also learn that the inhabitants of Gadeira 
“have set up an altar of Old Age, and are the only people to celebrate 
Death.” In the next chapter (V 5) Philostratus reports on “Geryons trees” 
which “grow from the grave that holds Geryon.” This tree drips blood 
because it first sprang up from the blood spilt by Heracles during his 
tenth labour, the capturing of Geryons cattle. The trees growing from 
Geryons grave and the way they sprang up once again point to death, 
but Geryon is also a mythological double for Hades, as Geryons dog is 
a double for Cerberus. So in these first pages we find a high frequency 
of references to death and the after-world. It is, however, not Hades 
who constitutes the thematic unity of this book, but maybe Hades’ 
double, Geryon, provides the key to the central deity of book V: his 
only daughter, Erytheia, is not mentioned in person but her name is 
mentioned because she gave her name to the island on which Gadeira 
was built (V 4 and note 5): this Erytheia secured Geryons bloodline by 
bearing a child to the god Hermes. 23 

The early chapters of book V refer to Hermes Psychopompus, but the 
range of this deity is very wide: he accompanies the dead to the next 
world, is the messenger of the gods, is the god of wisdom, identified 
with the Egyptian Thoth and, as Hermes Trismegistus, 24 he is a central 
figure in the religious and philosophical literature of the first centuries 
of the imperial era. 25 But Mercury is also the god of merchants, both 
honest and dishonest, of thieves and of liars. This explains why book 
V contains the discussion about Aesop and the importance of fable 
and “mythologia” for moral philosophy. In the introductory narrative, 
Philostratus makes sure to add that Aesop (V 15) “was once a shep- 
herd, and was tending his flock near a sanctuary of Hermes, and being 


23 See Pausanias X, 17, 5 and Rene Bloch, s.v. “Erytheia” in Der Neue Pauly 4, 1998:106 
for further references. The son of Erytheia and Hermes was called Norax: he founded 
a colony in Sardinia and a city called Nola. 

24 There does not seem to be a ring structure in this book unless we take the final 
references to the Egyptian wisdom as references to Hermes Trismegistus but there are 
no clear indications for this association. 

25 See of course Festugiere 1944:14-25 and passim for the relationship between 
Pythagoreanism, Hermetism and other oriental wisdom-traditions; we must note how- 
ever that Apollonius criticizes the rituals in the Serapeum (V 25) in Alexandria and that 
Philostratus did not include any highbrow conversations with Egyptian priests or sages: 
Apollonius is already their superior. Although the trip from Alexandria to Upper- Egypt 
is described as a pilgrimage (V 43), the Egyptian traditions are clearly not able to add 
anything to Apollonius’ wisdom. Once arrived in Ethiopia, it will become clear that 
the philosophical attitude of the Naked Ones is seriously flawed. 
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a lover of wisdom, he prayed the god to be given it.” Then comes the 
story of how Hermes distributed all the branches of wisdom: first came 
philosophy, then rhetoric, astronomy, music, epic poetry, iambic poetry 
and so on, but Hermes forgot to keep something for Aesop, so Aesop 
was given mythologia, the most Hermetic, so to speak, of all branches 
of wisdom because it combines being philalethes with telling lies and 
making things up. Philostratus explains this gift to Aesop with a lovely 
story about baby Hermes being told bedtime stories about a talking 
cow (a story that by the way “inspired” baby Hermes to steal the cattle 
of Apollo). 26 

Hermes is here called Hermes Aoytot; kou KepSmoc, “lover of erudition 
and of profit” (V 15) and we find numerous other references to mer- 
chants, profit and riches in book V. It is also in this book that Apollonius 
travels to Egypt, the land of Thoth and Hermes Trismegistus, and on 
his way he is (finally) 27 initiated in the mysteries of Eleusis. As always, 
the sage encounters and remedies numerous characters that embody 
the negative aspects of this deity or whose views on morals and rituals 
are flawed. In chapter 20 we have the discussion with the ship’s captain, 
who was transporting statues of the gods to sell them as just another 
commodity. In V 22 Apollonius confronts a rich youth who does not 
possess the wisdom to make good use of his wealth. On the other hand, 
V 27 introduces the future emperor Vespasian as someone looking for 
wisdom, although in the imperial entourage Apollonius is confronted 
for the first time in our narrative with the lies, the hypocrisy and the 
lust for money of Euphrates. 28 

We might even suspect that Philostratus inserted a few mischievous 
jokes in his narrative, by stretching the Hermes-theme all the way 
to incorporating references to messengers. Is it a coincidence or is 
Philostratus conspiring with the understanding reader when book V 
contains the only reference in the Life to the imperial postal services? 29 
And another anecdote (V 24) combines two aspects of Hermes: the 
messenger of the gods and the god of thieves. In the story about the 
execution of the twelve robbers and the last-minute rescue of the one 


26 See the discussion by Gyselinck and Demoen in this volume. 

27 The passage (V 19) refers explicitly to the delay caused by the former hierophant 
in IV 18. 

28 Euphrates was mentioned earlier in I 13 and II 26 but only appears as a “dramatis 
persona” from V 27-28 onwards. 

29 V 8: “Some time later a man travelling by the express postal service arrived in 
Gadeira . . .” 
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innocent man who had been wrongfully convicted of robbery, this man 
was saved by a messenger on horseback. 

Book VI has Ares as its main deity In classical mythology as well 
as in Pythagorean theories, Ares is the exact opposite of Aphrodite, so 
it is not surprising that book VI, with its description of Ethiopia and 
the Naked Ones, is in some sense the mirror image of book III where the 
philosophers from India are described. Indeed, the two sections of the 
opening chapter of book VI contain a systematic comparison between 
India and Ethiopia, a parallel discussion of the River Indus with the 
Nile, the spices they produce, and the kind of people that live there. The 
second chapter criticizes the mentality of contemporary Greeks, their 
greed and selfishness and contains a quote from Hesiod, Works and 
Days 151 praising the time when isotes — equality — flourished and “the 
dark iron was hidden away (VI 2).” This is perhaps the clearest example 
of the allusive games Philostratus is playing in the opening chapters of 
his books, pointing the educated reader to the general themes of the 
individual books. 30 The theme here will be conflict and war, with Ares 
as their presiding deity. The quote from Works and Days comes from 
the passage on the age of the brazen race (143-155), the race of men 
dominated by Ares: “oioiv 'Appoi; epy’ epeA-e oxovoevxa kou fippiet;” 
(145-146). War is present in its primary military meaning but the book 
also offers numerous examples of other forms of conflict, of “war” in 
its personal and intellectual meaning, where it can take many Protean 
forms such as philosophical confrontation, strife, slander, and so on. 

The references to real war are quite numerous: the most conspicu- 
ous references here are to the Judean War (VI 29 and 34), but we also 
have discussions about the Peloponnesian war (VI 20), followed by 
the description of ritual customs preparing the Spartans for war and 
deterring their enemies (VI 20). The section about Titus describes the 


30 But at the same time Philostratus is playing a game of hide-and-seek, because 
in this context the quote seems to refer to some Golden Age as opposed to the cur- 
rent age of distrust and greed: cf. the rest of the sentence “It was indeed a good time 
when wealth was in dishonor, equality flourished, ‘dark iron was hidden away’ because 
mankind was united, and the whole world was considered one.” In Hesiod, the time 
of the brazen race is in no way described as a Golden Age, but as a time of unending 
conflict: the use of iron had perhaps not yet been developed and the history of mankind 
had not yet reached the common “iron” age, that much is correct, but Hesiod specifies 
that the brazen race simply used brazen weapons and was so fierce that they caused 
their own extinction: w. 150-154. The allusive play in Philostratus and his strategies 
of diversion in the Vita Apollonii definitely deserve a more systematic study, but the 
reference to Ares is there. 
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capture of Jerusalem (VI 29): “Titus had now taken Jerusalem, and 
there were corpses everywhere.” Apollonius praises the emperor for not 
taking any credit for himself but assigning his victory to the orge of the 
gods — probably a reference to the atheism of the Jews — and refusing to 
accept the crowns sent to him by the neighbouring provinces since he 
thought bloodshed never deserved a crown. A reference to the Trojan 
War could not be omitted, although it is a very small one, the painting 
by Polygnotus, The Capture of the Citadel of Ilion in Delphi (VI 11). 
In V 32 the murder of Titus by Domitian is announced, creating a 
link with the next books that will deal with the confrontation between 
Apollonius and Domitian. Apollonius is not a pacifist, he is in line with 
the classical Greek agonistic ethics. His final advice to Titus is “Surpass 
your enemies in arms, and your father in virtues.” 

The thematic link between real war and moral or intellectual conflict 
is smoothed by the use of military similes for the different schools of 
philosophy: the Egyptian and Ethiopian philosophers should be com- 
pared to light infantry or sling bearers, whereas someone following 
the philosophy of the Indians is joining the ranks of the true hoplites, 
he is truly “in service” (orpaxenexv: VI 16; almost verbally repeated in 
VI 36). 

Strife we encounter in the third chapter with the slightly altered 31 
Phaedra-motif of a stepmother estranging a father from his own son, 
Timasion, by “slandering him as an effeminate.” (VI 3) Strife, violence, 
and murder are also the theme of chapter VI 5 where Apollonius meets 
a man exiled for murder and in search of purification from the Naked 
Ones for the blood he once shed. Apollonius explains that the Naked 
Ones should have granted the purification, and “they should have 
crowned him even for premeditated murder” because the man had 
killed a descendant of “Thamus the Egyptian who had once ravaged 
the Naked Ones’ land.” The sage explains how the Naked Ones had 
once enraged Thamus by crossing him in his plans for a revolution in 
Memphis. Apollonius also reveals the way the man in search of expia- 
tion can be redeemed. In VI 7 we hear of Thrasybulus from Naucratis 


31 Philostratus has inverted the attitude of “his Hippolytus” towards Aphrodite: 
instead of refusing to sacrifice to the goddess of love, Timasion answers Apollonius 
that he does so on a daily basis: “She is a goddess who I think has great power in the 
affairs of humans and gods.” (VI 3) We should add that in Pythagorean theory the 
harmony between Ares and Aphrodite is considered central for Harmonia, their child 
in classical mythology, and, as we said earlier, a central concept in Pythagoreanism 
from at least Philolaus onwards. 
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who was sent to the Naked Ones by Euphrates to slander Apollonius. 
From chapter 10 onwards we have the competition between Apollonius 
and the Naked Ones, and the haughty attempts of the Naked Ones to 
belittle the Indian sages, Greek wisdom and Greek religion, particularly 
the cult and oracles of Apollo. In his response Apollonius put the Naked 
Ones in their place, reminding them of the way they got expelled from 
India by the land itself, 32 and rebuked them for slandering the Indian 
sages. (VI 11) Apollo is instead credited for the wisdom whereby he 
suggested to the Greeks how to avoid internal strife by focussing on 
external enemies, by suggesting to them that they capture the gold of 
the Lydians. The Naked Ones had even extolled their own ascetical way 
of life over the fairy-tale luxury (e.g. automata) and the miraculous gifts 
from nature the Indian philosophy is said to produce, linking this criti- 
cism with scorn for land of plenty tales in Greek tradition. The reply by 
Apollonius is double and Philostratus manages to combine the internal 
logic of the book with the overall design of the Vita. Apollo, the Greeks 
and the Indians possess the truer wisdom; the Naked Ones are motivated 
by hatred, envy and ignorant arrogance. On that level they can be said 
to be under the influence of Ares, but Apollonius adds: “Will you not 
then allow those who are totally possessed by philosophy to have the 
gifts that the earth yields to them spontaneously? Three-legged tables 
travel spontaneously around the banquets of the gods, and Ares for all 
his ignorance and malice (dpaBfp; rcep rov kou eyBpoc) never indicted 
Hephaestus on their account.” (VI 11) The Naked Ones thus surpass the 
god of war in their irrational strife. Although Philostratus stresses that 
even the animosity between Ares and Hephaestus had its limits, any 
reference to this animosity is a reference to the famous passage describ- 
ing the core of this conflict: the adulterous relationship of Aphrodite 
with Ares, and the crafty way Hephaestus captured the secret lovers ( Od . 
8.266-366). 33 So, on a number of levels, Philostratus develops both the 
internal theme of book VI and its connection with book III. 

Creating our own narrative connection we could continue by say- 
ing that the mythological fruit of the relationship between Ares and 
Aphrodite was Harmonia. In this book the political expression of 
harmony (unity and justice) is an important theme, as it is throughout 


32 Thus repeating the inversion-link between books III and VI. 

33 Philostratus will insert an explicit reference to this famous story in the next book: 


VII 26.6. 
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the Vita, but the Ares-theme dictates that references to unity must be 
counterbalanced by passages on war and dissent, remedied of course by 
Apollonius, as is the case in VI 34, the strife between the city of Tarsus 
and the emperor Titus. In this book reflections on justice are accom- 
panied by exempla of injustice: the pirate-story, Palamedes, Socrates, 
Aristides, ... (VI 21). 

The end of book VI reads as a partial ending and the last two books 
(VII and VIII) stand somewhat on their own, even starting with a new 
exordium. The beginning of book VII echoes the philosophical synkri- 
seis at the very beginning of the Life : the book starts with exempla of 
philosophers standing up against tyrants, and trying to overthrow them. 
The way Apollonius stood up against Domitian is compared with Zeno 
of Elea, with Plato, Crates and many others. The first four chapters are 
intended to prove that Apollonius surpassed most of these philosophers 
and at least equalled all political men who fought off tyranny, from 
the Greeks Harmodius and Aristogeiton, via the expedition against 
the “Thirty”, and to the founding of the Roman Republic by Brutus. 
Here Philostratus reminds his readers that “they [the Romans] were 
originally a democracy after expelling their tyrannies by force of arms.” 
(VII 4) This beginning once again sets the general theme, but here the 
general theme connects the two final books: Cronos being overthrown 
by Zeus. Cronos, the tyrant who ate his own children, was overthrown 
by Zeus, who established an eternal reign of justice. The latter will be 
the theme of the final book. In the beginning of the trial the accuser 
attacked Apollonius’ neglect of the emperor Domitian but Apollonius 
did not even look at the self-declared dominus et deus: “His accuser 
attacked his neglect, and told him to keep his eyes ‘on the god of all 
mankind’. . . . Apollonius turned his eyes to the ceiling showing that he 
had his eyes on Zeus (VIII 4).” 

Cronos is mentioned only once in the entire Vita and that one 
reference is precisely in book VII, chapter 26. The allusion is (once 
again) inverted: the imprisoned Apollonius calls upon the poets to 
sing “about Cronos, who was once imprisoned by the will of Zeus.” 
The imprisonment of Cronos is compared in the next sentence with the 
way the adulterer Ares was bound by Hephaestus, so these are exem- 
pla of just punishments, incidentally connecting the unjust deities of 
books VII and VI. Next Apollonius starts to discuss cases of innocent 
people: “the many wise and blessed men whom a licentious citizenry 
imprisoned or a tyranny insulted.” The book is filled with continuous 
references to tyranny, tyrants, murder, death, false accusations, unlawful 
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imprisonment, depression, and despair. 34 Although Apollonius remains 
confident and reassures his many interlocutors that the tyrant will be 
overcome, the book is darker than the previous one, and can be called 
a descent in Apollonius’ confrontation with malice: as Cronos is even 
more gloomy than even Ares, 35 so it is said that Domitian is even more 
uncompromising than the god of war: “But now what bel canto, what 
lyre shall we sacrifice to? Everything is unmusical and full of malice, 
and the present ruler can be soothed neither by himself nor by others, 
though Pindar praises the lyre by saying that it soothes Ares’s wrath, and 
restrains him from acts of war.” (VII 12) It should come as no surprise 
that Domitian, the enemy of the Pythagorean sage, is impervious to 
that most Pythagorean therapy of the passions, music. 36 Domitian is 
not only worse than Ares, as Cronos he is also compared to the man- 
eating Cyclops. Apollonius then becomes Odysseus who “went into 
the Cyclop’s cave without any previous knowledge of the giant’s size, 
or food...” (VII 28) and was able to escape unharmed. 

Here too, the final chapter of the book repeats its general theme: 
Apollonius and his interlocutor talk about fathers who destroyed their 
own children, as Cronos had tried to do. In VII 42 Apollonius meets 
a conspicuously good-looking youth from Messene, who was in jail 
because he had refused to become Domitian’s lover. When the youth 
remarks that “nowadays the laws make death the reward for modesty” 
Apollonius answers: “So did the laws in the time of Theseus . . . since 
Hippolytus’s own father destroyed him because of his modesty.” “I too,” 
replied the youth, “have been destroyed by my father.” (VII 42) 

Before we turn to the last book, we should turn back to the first two, 
since we started our analysis with the conspicuous ring structure in 
book III. In retrospect we have had references to Aphrodite, Artemis, 
Hermes, Ares, and Cronos. Zeus will dominate the last book as the 
god who deposed the tyrant Cronos and established an eternal reign of 


34 A complete list of references would be absurd and would almost amount to a 
“passim.” 

35 This is the third of only three explicit references to Ares in the Vita Apollonii: the 
first had a clear function within the referential system of book VI, the two others both 
connect Cronos with Ares, book VII with book VI. 

36 See the description of the musical therapy in Iamblichus, De vita Pythagorica 25, 
110-111; see also ibid. 15, 66 for the beneficial effects of the Harmony of the Spheres 
on Pythagoras, the only person who is said to have been able to hear the cosmic music, 
and the way he tried to recreate this effect for others through musical instruments. See 
also Riedweg 2005:27-30 for an overview and further references. 
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justice. Books I and II have Gaia and Helios-Apollo as their thematic 
deities. Our final discussion will be on the general ring structure of 
the Vita, linking the opening chapters of the first book with the final 
passages of the last, the coming into the world with the departure of 
Apollonius from earth. 

We believe we can be somewhat briefer in our discussion of the first 
books. Philostratus inserted his usual amount of allusions in the begin- 
ning of book II. The opening sentence of the Helios-book is “They set 
out from there in the summer.” (II 1) There are numerous references to 
gold, the metal commonly associated with the sun, 37 in the first chap- 
ters. In the opening chapter we also learn that “the leading camel had 
a golden chain on its brow.” In the next chapter a leopard is mentioned 
with a golden collar on which there was a dedication in golden letters 
“King Arsaces to the Nysian God.” As they approached the Caucasus, 
Philostratus adds that this enormously long range of mountains runs all 
the way from central Asia to the borders of the Mediterranean, but he 
stresses that we should consider the more familiar Asia-Minor moun- 
tains, of which the height is “not very great”, as “the end of the Caucasus, 
and not its beginning, as some say.” So the mountains are not ascending 
from west to east, but descending from east to west. Now why would 
that make any difference to anyone? Probably because Philostratus, in the 
next sentence, describes the enormous height of the Asian mountains to 
conclude that “the passes of the Caucasus are so elevated that they say 
the sun grazes against them.” (II 2: dx; axx^eafiou Jtepi axnaq xov rjMov.) 
So not only do we have our first explicit reference to the sun, but we 
can also infer that the rays of the sun are offered a royal road to shine 
down from east to west, as philosophy and wisdom have come from 
east to west. The journey of our philosopher is thus “rcpcx; ero” (II 6) 
in a double sense: both geographically and with regard to the origins 
of religious and philosophical wisdom. 38 The book ends with the kind 
of ring composition we have encountered before: in the final chapter 
(II 43) the party reaches the Hyphasis river, the description of which 
is taken up again in the beginning of book III. Here Apollonius and 
his companions find altars with an inscription by Alexander the Great: 
“To my father Ammon, my brother Heracles, Athena of Forethought, 


37 Bouche-Leclercq 1899:312-315. 

38 See Festugiere 1944:19-44 “les prophetes de 1’Orient” for the general context with 
numerous references to the Life. 
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Olympian Zeus, the Cabiri of Samothrace, the Sun of India, and Apollo 
of Delphi.” 

The second book also seems to announce the importance of the 
heavenly bodies for the whole of the work. In II 5 Damis is challenged 
by Apollonius: “When you stand on so large and sacred a platform, 
you should express clearer notions about the heaven, the sun and the 
moon.” A little further on in that same chapter Anaxagoras and Thales 
are criticized because they had observed the heavenly bodies but pub- 
lished theories that proved they never attained genuine wisdom or 
understanding of their true nature. Anaxagoras was of course famous 
for his theory that the sun was simply “a mass of red-hot metal”, and 
Thales started the history of materialist philosophy and Greek science 
with his prediction of an eclipse in 585 BCE. 39 

The book is filled with references to the sun, to Apollo and to Helios: 
in II 9 a disc of Indian silver is mentioned “with this inscription: 
‘Dionysus the son of Semele and Zeus after his Indian victory to Apollo 
of Delphi.’ ” In Taxila Apollonius and his friends see an elephant called 
Ajax which had once fought with Porus against Alexander “and because 
it had fought valiantly Alexander dedicated it to Helios.” “It had” (of 
course) “golden bangles on its teeth or (if you prefer) tusks.” A Greek 
inscription ran “Alexander the son of Zeus dedicates Ajax to the Sun.” 
(II 12) The physical sun has left its mark on the inhabitants of India 
and their counterparts the Ethiopians (II 18): they are both black since 
they are “sunburned because the sun shines as it does in summer here 
even in winter.” The discussion on art and mimesis (II 22) contains a 
double reference to the sun: “For imitation: in order to reproduce dogs, 
horses, humans, ships, everything under the sun. (onoaa opa 6 fj/uoc) 
In fact art sometimes represents the sun himself with his four horses, 
which is the way they say he appears in these regions; and sometimes 
again blazing in heaven.” On a meta-level, a discussion on the visual 
arts is well-placed in a book dedicated to Apollo. The elephant and the 
sun return in II 24: “They say there was also a shrine of the Sun, to 
whom Ajax the elephant had been consecrated, and statues of Alexander 
in gold . . . The walls of the shrine were of red stone that had a golden 
sheen, giving off a light like the sun’s rays.” Tigers are considered spe- 
cial creatures because they worship the sun: “immediately after birth 


39 Diogenes Laertius II, 8 (sun) and 8-9 for other “reductionist” theories on heavenly 
bodies; I, 23 for Thales. 
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it raises its front paws to the rising sun.” (II 28) Worship of the sun is 
mentioned all through the Vita , 40 but especially in this book: in II 26 
when Phraotes makes a libation to the sun; in II 31 when oaths are 
taken by the sun; in II 32 we read about altars to the sun and, naturally, 
Apollonius worships the sun daily (II 38). 

The first book has Gaia or Ge as its theme. A respectful relation- 
ship with the Earth is immediately connected with the core of the 
Pythagorean way of life. Once Apollonius had compared the available 
philosophical systems and decided to take up Pythagoreanism: “he 
refused the meat of animals as impure and dulling the mind, and lived 
off dried fruit and vegetables, saying that everything was pure which 
the earth produced unaided. (...) He made going barefoot his way of 
dressing up, and wore linen clothes, refusing those made from animals.” 
(I 8) The Pythagorean diet and dress are equally in harmony with mother 
nature: as the opening chapter of the Life records for the Master himself, 
Pythagoras of Samos “shunned clothing made from animal skins, and 
[he] abstained from all food or sacrifices of living creatures.” (I 1) In his 
discourse to Phraotes Apollonius will repeat the view that Pythagoreans 
only accepted the free gifts of nature for nourishment and protection: 
“It is not woven from sheep’s wool, but is unadulterated linen, which 
grows as the gift from unadulterated water and earth.” (I 32: aicripdxrov 
cphexax hdaxoi; xe kou yfj<; 8a>pa) This use of the wool of nature and 
this diet of the free gifts of Earth Pythagoras derived from the Indian 
sages 41 who, as we have seen, were portrayed in their enchanted castle 
as men living in the most perfect harmony with nature: their perfect 
respect for Earth earned them a thousand fold reward. 

The literary strategies we have already encountered in the other 
books are also to be found in the first: the philosophical link between 
a certain deity and the thematic field this deity stands for is combined 
with numerous innocent or philosophically meaningless references that 


40 Knoles 1981:241-242 has listed most. 

41 See also Apollonius’ Apology VIII 7, 13-14 where the Pythagorean way of life is 
connected to the Indians, the Ethiopians and to Earth: “Everything Earth produces is for 
humanity’s sake, Majesty, and those who are willing to live at peace with animals have 
need of nothing. They can gather or reap, as the seasons dictate, from the nourishing 
earth. But some people, as if deaf to the earth, sharpen knives against animals for the 
sake of clothing or food. (. . .) Animals he [Pythagoras] regarded as sacred to Earth, but 
things that grow from Earth, he said, were pure, and so were fitted to nourish body 
and soul. Clothing made from dead creatures, which most people wear, he considered 
unclean...” The discussion of linen is taken up again in VIII 7, 16. 
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could help the reader in his interpretation. These references all have 
a function within the narrative of the book, in this case, the theme 
of world travel or, as Apollonius puts it, epp naaa p yp (I 21). In the 
description of Daphne near Antioch reference is of course made to 
the transformation of Daphne, the daughter of a river-god pursued by 
the sun god, into a laurel tree, but it is also stressed that in Syrian Daphne 
it is earth who “yielded a slender cypress tree” (I 16: p yp aveSroicev). 
I 20 discusses the confines of the earth and the earth as a connected 
system with the Euphrates disappearing in the earth and reappearing as 
the Nile. In I 33 Heracles is mentioned “limiting the earth at Gadeira.” 
In I 24 the harsh conditions in which the Eretrians live leads to a dis- 
cussion of the soil. The chapter contrasts land that is inhospitable with 
fertile land that is considered “true soil” (pyonvxai ypv). In the famous 
dream vision the Eretrians had appeared to Apollonius as “fish [who] 
had been cast up from the sea and were gasping on land (ev xp yp), 
wailing like humans, and grieving at being exiled from their element.” 
Apollonius is the dolphin “swimming close to land” who will come to 
their rescue (I 23). 42 

Apollonius is also confronted with people who have mistreated the 
earth in several ways. Not adopting the Pythagorean diet and dress can 
already be seen as a lack of respect, but book I also includes negative 
exempla of people who have shown true hybris towards the earth by cut- 
ting through peninsulae, draining rivers dry, and so on. The description 
of the palace decorations includes such examples: “The occupation of 
Athens is there, Thermopylae, and things even more typically Median: 
the rivers of the earth drained dry, a bridge over the sea, and the cutting 
of Athos” (I 25). These well known references to the outrageous behav- 
iour of Xerxes can be doubled by the artificial structures described by 
Philostratus: “a Median woman who once ruled there spanned the river 
in a way that no river was spanned before” by blocking and rendering the 
river dry she made it possible to dig two fathoms deep into the bottom 
of the river and to construct from “stones, gravel, bitumen, everything 
that humans have devised as underwater sealants” an underwater tunnel 
“that was to emerge out of the earth, as it were, into the palaces on the 


42 We also take this dream to be an allegory for the general condition of humanity 
or incarnated human souls, in which the dolphin also stands for Apollonius but now 
as the saviour god Proteus who came down to earth to rescue souls from their predica- 
ment by showing them the religious and philosophical “way home”. We will elaborate 
on this interpretation of Proteus towards the end of this paper. 
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banks.” (I 25: cocraep etc yrj<; dvoupouvotxo) The palace itself also contains 
such “unnatural” constructions as “a domed roof imitating a kind of sky” 
in the hall “where the king sits in judgment.” (I 25) The Magi hung up 
four golden fetishes for the king as reminders of “Adrasteia and that he 
must not elevate himself above the human.” Of course, that is exactly 
what the predecessors of the wise king Vardanes had done. Apollonius 
explicitly disapproves of or completely ignores these constructions as 
he enters the capital and the palace, but these aspects of the description 
of “Babylon” and the lack of respect that previous Persian rulers had 
shown for the Earth can be read as parallels for the final conclusion on 
the Persian sages as “wise, but not in every respect.” (I 26) 

In the final book, in the long Apology, Zeus and the highest god are 
referred to several times (VIII 7, 5.22.48), and in the narrative part of 
the book Apollonius visits Olympia and stays in the sanctuary of Zeus 
(VIII 15), receiving travelling funds from the priest of Zeus (VIII 17). 
The link between Zeus and his apotheosis in Crete we shall discuss 
later, 43 but at this point we shall limit the discussion of book VIII to a 
final, sophisticated allusion to Zeus deposing Cronos. In VIII 7, 47-48 
Apollonius comments on his speeches given in Ionia on the Fates and 
Necessity: “so inexorable are the threads they spin that if they were to 
assign to someone a throne belonging to another, and the incumbent 
were to kill his rival in order never to be deposed by him, even so the 
dead man would come to life again so the decisions of the Fates might 
be fulfilled.” Apollonius then refers to three examples of fathers who 
had learnt that their children were to cause their downfall and tried 
to prevent this: “I referred to the fortunes of kings thinking of such 
as Acrisius, of course, of Laius, Astyages the Mede, and many others. 
These at first thought they had settled such problems, believing they 
had killed their sons or grandsons, and yet lost their thrones to them 
when Fate produced them from obscurity.” Next Apollonius reassures 
Domitian that he was not referring to the emperor here, not predicting 
that Domitian would lose his throne whatever he tried to do to prevent 
this. Only in the irrealis - case of flattery could these stories be taken to 
refer to Domitian: “If I were given to flattery, I would claim to have 
been thinking of your history (id aa ) . . .” Philostratus-Apollonius is 
playing a very ingenious game here of what one could call deceptive 
truth speaking. Apollonius had made references to fathers who had tried 


43 See also the contribution by Flinterman to this volume. 
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to eliminate their sons because it had been predicted to them that the 
sons would overthrow their fathers. More specifically, Apollonius had 
discussed mythological and historical examples of fathers who later 
found out that their sons were still alive and who did lose their thrones 
to their offspring. The sage denied that these could be taken to refer to 
Domitian, but if he had been talking about Domitian (which he denied) 
then only about the young Domitian in the role of the son, and about the 
older Vitellius in the role of the father who thought he could outwit 
the Fates. Of course, the reference is to Domitian: to the old Domitian, 
the tyrant compared to Cronos to be deposed by his son Zeus as the 
defender of justice. The quote from the Iliad 16.433 on Sarpedon and 
the Fates in this very passage is in our reading a deliberate hint that 
Zeus and Cronos are what Apollonius and Philostratus are talking about 
here: the quote is the first half verse of a speech by Zeus, who is here 
introduced by Homer, in verse 431 as “Kpovou naiq ayKuZopfixeco.” 

Before we discuss the way Philostratus has created an arch connect- 
ing the first chapters of the Vita with the final ones, we should reflect 
on the structure we have uncovered so far. We believe that we have 
shown that the eight books of the Life contain a significant amount of 
references to the following series of divinities. 

1. Earth 

2. Sun 

3. Venus 

4. Moon 

5. Mercury 

6. Mars 

7. Saturn 

8. Jupiter 

These are of course the seven planetary deities and the Earth. In a 
sense, Philostratus has alluded to the importance of the planetary deities 
in Apollonius’ life and in the Life: “Damis also says that Iarchas gave 
Apollonius seven rings, named from the planets (xrov enxa ejuovnpoLx; 
doxeprov), and that he wore them in succession according to the name 
of each day.” (Ill 41) According to Philostratus, Damis was not allowed 
to be present during the “secret discussions” Apollonius conducted 
with Iarchas, “in which they considered astral prophecy, discussed 
prediction, and treated sacrifices and the appellations pleasing to the 
gods. From this source, he says, Apollonius derived his four books on 
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planetary prophecy (Trepl pavreiac aoxepcov), a work also mentioned 
by Moeragenes.” As has been observed by Flinterman, Anderson and 
others, 44 Philostratus seems to distance himself from this work, even 
from its very existence. Of Apollonius’ work On Sacrifices he has found 
many copies, but not of the one on astrology, and unless Philostratus 
is being deliberately deceptive in his communication here, he at least 
suggests that he too never owned or even saw a copy of it. Furthermore, 
he is very ambiguous about the attainability — for humans at least — of 
its subject, astral foreknowledge. “I myself believe that astral and 
similar prophecy is beyond the scope of human nature, and I do not 
know if anyone owns the work” (III 41). Anderson stresses that the 
reader is left in doubt about what Philostratus actually meant by this, 
since there are two possible meanings: “that the work did not exist 
because its subject was itself impossible, or that Apollonius was indeed 
superhuman to have written about it.” 45 The topic of astrology was of 
course a dangerous one for an author trying to free his subject from 
the reputation of being a yor|<;, although, as Schirren has pointed out, 46 
stressing the superhuman nature of Apollonius was a more effective 
defence strategy than denying or rationalising every miraculous aspect 
of his bios. However, even if we conclude that Philostratus meant to 
say that the superhuman Apollonius did write such a work, a sequence 
of planetary deities as master-structure of the Life seems at odds with 
the reticent, ambiguous or perhaps even negative attitude of its author 
towards astrology. So we are left with the question of why Philostratus 
would have chosen the planetary deities as structural elements for the 
Life. From the information given by Philostratus or any other source 
it is impossible to assess what the astrological interests or teachings 
of Apollonius amounted to, although it is probable that Apollonius 
had both, since Philostratus felt obliged to mention them at least. It 


44 Flinterman 1995:76-77: “Without denying that Apollonius took an interest in astrol- 
ogy, the author of the VA is at pains to drop the subject as soon as possible (3.41). This 
was apparently an aspect of the sage of Tyana which he encountered in his sources and 
found hard to reconcile with his own norms and values.” See also Anderson 1986:149, 
note 10: “He is similarly non-committal on astronomy/astrology.” Robiano 1994:292-293 
for references on the historicity- authenticity of this work. 

45 Anderson 1986:142. 

46 Schirren 2005:49 with reference to the paradox that Apollonius is identified with 
Proteus the arch-sophist and arch-sorcerer: “Wenn Proteus der Erzzauberer war, dann 
ist Apollonius ein gottlicher Zauberer; d.h., der Erzahler kann ihn als yor|c; auftreten 
lassen, aber zugleich immer die gottliche Natur hervorheben, so dass er vom Vorwurf 
des niederen Goetentums frei bleibt.” 
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would therefore be too hypothetical and too noncommittal to link the 
structure of the planetary deities to Apollonius himself. There are some 
indications of an interest in astrology at the court of the Severi and in 
the so-called salon of Julia Domna , 47 so Philostratus might have been 
influenced by his patroness rather than by his subject. Thirdly, as we 
shall see, there were other Pythagorean authors of the Imperial period 
who combined the teachings of Pythagoras with a journey of the soul 
through the seven planetary spheres. So there are a number of possible 
external reasons why Philostratus could have chosen the planetary 
deities as structural elements, but if we confine our analysis to the 
way Philostratus approached this structure as the only possible way to 
understand his own view on the planetary deities we must conclude 
that he accommodated astrological teachings with his own world-view. 
In a sense, he both included and bypassed the issue of astrology: as we 
shall try to show, the meaning of the Philostratean planetary sequence 
is not astrological but rather symbolical and moral. 

Philostratus managed to link all these books, creating a four-fold sym- 
metry within this master-structure. The “inner” books IV and V, with the 
Moon and Mercury as their thematic deities, had false appearances as 
their common link and Philostratus created a close connection between 
the final chapters of IV and the opening chapters of V. The Moon and 
Mercury are also the two heavenly bodies closest to Earth. Books III 
and VI, Venus and Mars, are opposites in mythology and in the way 
Philostratus used them in his description of Indians and Ethiopians: 
Philostratus adopted numerous literary strategies to underline their 
status as mirror images. The planets are also mirror images from an 
astronomical point of view: they are the two planets directly “under” 


47 See Barton 1994:205: “Severus built the most famous of the buildings known 
as Septizonia, which displayed the seven planets prominently.” But see also Levick 
2007:131-132 with further references for doubts about this interpretation of the 
Palatine Septizonium. Spielvogel 2006:124 characterizes the emperor as “eine so auf 
Sterndeutung und Vorzeichen fixierte Person wie Septimius Severus.” Ibid, and Levick 
2007:29 for discussions of the story in the Historia Augusta, Severus 3, 9 that he mar- 
ried Julia Domna because of her horoscope: “Cum amissa uxore aliam vellet ducere, 
genituras sponsarum requirebat, ipse quoque matheseos peritissimus, et cum audisset 
esse in Syria quandam, quae id geniturae haberet, ut regii ungeretur, eandem uxorem 
petit, Iuliam scilicet.” The mention of “geometricians and philosophers” in Julia’s circle 
by Philostratus (VS 622) has been taken to refer to astrologers — “mathematici”, but 
Flinterman 1995:22-23 (with further references) has argued that this points rather to 
the importance of mathematics in Platonist and Pythagorean philosophy. Flinterman 
is closely followed by Levick 2007:117-118. 
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and “above” the sun in the standard astronomical system of the time. 
The heavenly bodies of II and VII are opposites because they are the 
hottest and the coldest, but they are connected, since Saturn was often 
called “the star/planet of Helios” or “the sun of the night”. 48 The thematic 
opposition of the eponymous deity of Apollonius and the characteriza- 
tion of his worst enemy as Cronos are equally clear. The first and the last 
book are linked by the association of the highest god with the sphere of 
the fixed stars: 49 the first and the last books are dedicated to Earth and 
Jupiter because they tell of Apollonius’ incarnation and ascension. 

In Gnosticism and Hermetism the soul’s journey through the plan- 
etary spheres was well established before Philostratus. 50 And in the 
Neopythagorean philosophy of Numenius of Apamea we have a very 
explicit link between the cycle of incarnation of souls and their descent 
and ascent through the seven planetary spheres. In the long fragment 3 1 
Numenius offers an allegorical exegesis of the description of the Cave 
of the Nymphs and its two Gates ( Od . 13.103-112): this is a detailed 
account of how the souls descend from and ascend to the sphere of the 
fixed stars through the planetary spheres, combined with the twelve signs 
of the Zodiac, and with the Solstices. In this system the various aspects 
of the souls are seen as accretions taken up or deposed again during 
the descent and the ascent of the soul through the different planetary 
spheres. 51 Although this is a clear example of how Pythagoreanism, prior 
to Philostratus, combined the immortality of the soul with astrology 
and the system of the planetary spheres, it offers nothing more than a 
thematic parallel. 

We take the differences with what Philostratus has created in the Life 
to be much more significant. First of all, the sequence of planets sug- 
gested by the sequence of the books can not be found anywhere else. 
Antiquity had known numerous astronomical systems with different 
theories on the relative positions of the heavenly bodies. Plato ( Timaeus 
38 c-d) still proposed a system in which the moon was placed in the 
first circle above the earth, with the sun occupying the second. Then 


48 Cumont 2000:44-45 for references. 

49 Cumont 1922:106: the highest heaven is “Jupiter’s citadel” with further references. 

50 See C. Colpe, “Die Himmelsreise der Seele innerhalb und ausserhalb der Gnosis.” 
In: Ugo Bianchi (ed.), The Origins of Gnosticism. Colloquium of Messina 1966. Leiden, 
1967:429-447. 

51 Leemans 1937:58-64 for discussion; in his numbering fragment 31 is edited as 
testimonium 42. See also De Ley 1972 for a discussion of the theories of the soul’s 
journey in Numenius, Porphyry and Macrobius. 
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came the orbits of Hermes and “the Morning Star”. Although they are 
not specified in this dialogue, Mars, Jupiter and Saturn were the outer 
planets in the Platonic system too. 52 The Pythagorean system of Philolaus 
with ten bodies, including the central fire and a counter-earth, has the 
wrong number of heavenly bodies to “fit” the Vita, and never survived 
the criticism of Aristotle and later scientists, and even if we “delete” the 
central fire and the counter-earth, its sequence of Moon, Sun, Mercury, 
Venus, Mars, Jupiter and Saturn is not what we have in the Life. 53 The 
common system, ascribed to Pythagoras and also called the “ratio 
Chaldaeorum” 54 had the following sequence: Moon, Mercury, Venus, 
Sun, Mars, Jupiter and Saturn. Clearly, none of these systems correspond 
to the sequence we find in the Vita Apollonii. Although the Life (III 41) 
mentioned that Apollonius wore the seven rings symbolizing the seven 
planets “according to the name of each day” (III 41: irpoc; id ovopaxa 
xiflv rjpeprov), nonetheless the sequence of books does not reflect the 
order of the days of the week. 55 We would like to propose the following 
explanation: what we have in the Vita is neither a physical sequence of 
planets nor a system referring to any literal “physical” ascent or descent 
of the soul through the planetary spheres; what we are confronted 
with is an allegorical or symbolical sequence. We know of comparable 
symbolical systems, e.g. in the Mithraic mysteries, where the different 
grades of initiation also referred to planets without reference to their 
perceived astronomical position, 56 but the system of Philostratus is — to 
our knowledge — unique. 

The general framework of the book is the descent of Apollonius to 
this world and his ascension from earth back to the divine realm, ec, 
onpavov, as the miraculous girl choir sings during his ascension (VIII 
30). 57 This means that books I and VIII, referring to Earth and to Jupiter 


52 Wright 1995:24-26 and 46-48 for further references. 

53 Wright 1995:21. 

54 Roscher 1965:2530. 

55 Roscher 1965:2535-2540. 

56 Barton 1994:199 and Beck 2006:1 14; the seven stages of Mithraic initiation linked 
to the planets (Crow=Mercury, etc.) gives the sequence of Mercury, Venus, Mars, Jupiter, 
Moon, Sun and Saturn; the KVigal; ejirajiuXoi; leading to an eighth gate mentioned for 
the Mithraic mysteries by Celsus (apud Origenem, Contra Celsum VI 22) combined 
the planets with metals and gave yet another sequence: Saturn, Venus, Jupiter, Mercury, 
Mars, Moon, Sun. 

57 Miles 2005a:59-60 has pointed to the ambiguities concerning the ontological status 
of Apollonius and to the ring structure Philostratus created by his three versions of 
Apollonius’ birth and of his departure from earthly life: “The section on birth stories 
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as the highest god and the god of the highest heaven, are the alpha and 
the omega of the soul’s journey. If the last book has the double function 
of referring both to a planetary deity in the sequence of spheres and 
to the highest sphere of the fixed stars, we are left with a sequence of 
six planetary deities comprised within the two frame books. These six 
divine heavenly bodies are the Sun, Venus, the Moon, Mercury, Mars 
and Saturn. These six can be divided into three pairs: we have seen that 
the Moon and Mercury, Mars and Saturn were closely connected by 
Philostratus, leaving the Sun and Venus as the first couple. Philostratus 
clearly used these deities to structure his books but he used them as 
metonymies for certain moral qualities and deficiencies: Apollonius is 
always the sage who not only corrects the rituals in the many sanctuaries 
he visited, but who also tries to remedy people’s moral behaviour. It is 
precisely this combination of ritual and ethics that makes him into a 
true Pythagorean. If the main function of the planetary deities within 
the narrative of the Life is moral, than we should look for the moral 
qualities associated with these planets. Now in Ptolemy’s Tetrabiblos I, 5 
“On beneficent and maleficent planets” we have such a list of the general 
fiBcx; or moral character of the heavenly bodies within an astrological 
framework. The “character” of the planets (and their astrological influ- 
ence) was defined by their “physical” qualities (hot-cold; dry-moist) or 
rather loosely based upon their mythical character and their “behaviour” 
in the skies, 58 so it should come as no surprise that Mars and Saturn 
were seen as mostly malevolent. The Moon with its phases and Mercury 
with its seemingly erratic behaviour and its rapidly changing positions 
in relation to the sun, were thought ever changing and therefore “mor- 
ally” unreliable or at least ambiguous. Venus is always benevolent. 59 
The Sun, according to Ptolemy was also ambiguous, but it does not 
seem exaggerated to assume that a work celebrating Helios in the way 
the Vita Apollonii does, would correct this into a benevolent character. 


contained one human and two divine options, and so do the chapters on his death. 
Apollonius described himself as son of Apollonius, but was said to be the son of Zeus 
Horkios by the Tyaneans (I 6) and an incarnation of Proteus by his mother (I 4). The 
stories of his death present a similar pattern. He is said to have died in Ephesus, or to have 
disappeared in Lindus or ascended in Crete. The possibility of a divine nature is given 
greater emphasis, both in the birth and the death legends. Nonetheless, the possibility 
of a purely human status is left open. Likewise, despite the many comments regarding 
Apollonius’ nature made by other characters, it is ultimately left ambiguous.” 

58 Cumont 2000:104-105. 

59 So is Jupiter according to Ptolemy, and so he is in the master- structure of the Life 
but we are not considering him within this discussion of the six planet frame. 
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With this minor adaptation we can come up with a moral sequence of 
planets: the journey of Apollonius is not the equivalent or the evoca- 
tion of a real, “physical” journey of the soul through the spheres of the 
planets, it is a moral journey allegorically expressed by the astrological 
system of his days. His “journey” is both a descent and an ascent: in 
the first two books he comes into contact with the more benevolent 
gods, the Sun and Venus, perfecting his religious and philosophical 
world view; in the Moon- and Mercury-books he is confronted with 
ambiguity, with an increasing number of people and situations that 
are in need of correction; and in the last two books of the planetary 
sequence the confrontation becomes ever more intense as he is facing 
outright enemies who want to ruin his reputation and even take his 
life, but the journey ends with his triumph over Cronos-Domitian and 
his miraculous departure from earthly life. His ascension towards the 
highest heaven is set in the Jupiter-book, the god who established an 
eternal reign of justice after a period of tyranny and who is the god of 
the sphere of the fixed stars, of astral immortality. This life and this Life 
can therefore be taken as an exemplum, as a philosophical message for 
the reader, which implies that the Vita Apollonii is not as superficial, 
superstitious or otherworldly as the Forschung has repeatedly claimed: 
it uses the astrological system of its day but turns it into an allegory 
that praises a correct observance of religious traditions and upholds an 
ideal of moral struggle against opposing forces. It is thus well rooted 
within the agonistic ethics of classical Greece. It is highly Pythagorean, 
not only on its surface reading but even in its literary communication 
because Philostratus has managed to convey this message in a way that 
is in accordance with the Pythagorean refusal to reveal its deepest truths 
to anyone but the initiated . 60 It is in accordance with the poetics of the 
Second Sophistic because the “initiated” are reduced to the cultural 
elite who alone possess the paideia to understand all the levels of the 
Philostratean discourse. 


60 On the importance of silence and “withheld interpretations” in numerous passages 
(often on the interpretation of religious issues), forcing the reader to make his own 
interpretations, see the contribution by Miles to this volume, and the chapter in Miles 
2005a:97-101. We must add that Miles presents this as a purely literary strategy and 
would not agree with the link to Pythagoreanism since he agrees with most scholars on 
the unphilosophical position of Philostratus: “Given the identity of the texts protagonist, 
there is rather less Pythagoreanism than might be expected.”, ibid, quoting Jones 2005:11: 
“Philostratus is not much concerned with Apollonius the Pythagorean philosopher.” 
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Our analysis of what Philostratus achieved in the Vita Apollonii would 
not be complete without some final remarks on the overarching ring 
structure in the work. Philostratus chose earth as the central theme of 
his first book. This book contains the miraculous story of the birth of 
Apollonius, of the incarnation of the god Proteus. The Forschung has 
focused on the reputation of Proteus as a sophist or even as a sorcerer, 61 
as one Kpemrov xofi iikmvax (I 4), and has been focusing on references 
in classical literary authors. Proteus can also be read as a program- 
matic figure for the literary technique adopted by Philostratus and as 
an instruction for the reader on how to read the work. 62 However, it 
is revealing for the way Philostratus and the Vita Apollonii have been 
approached that Neopythagorean interpretations of the Proteus figure 
have been overlooked. Even if it is true that Philostratus does not present 
himself as a Pythagorean enthusiast in either the Vita Apollonii or in 
any of his other works, 63 it seems likely that his paideia as a professional 
writer would extend to the Pythagorean and general allegorical tradition. 
In the various traditions offering allegorical interpretations of Homer 
Proteus was also seen as a symbol for matter. Heraclitus, the compiler 
of the Homeric Allegories, explains the various shapes Proteus takes on 
in the Odyssey as references to the four elements: the lion represents fire, 
the tree air, the dragon earth and water simply water. Proteus is consid- 
ered an allegory for the creation or shaping of the world. 64 Furthermore, 
Pythagorean number symbolism as we know it from such works as 
the Theologumena arithmeticae ascribed to Nicomachus of Gerasa 


61 Herter 1957:967; Flinterman 1995:52-53; Fuhrer 2004:11-12. 

62 Miles 2005a: 1 1-12 discusses Proteus as a programmatic figure and a literary typos 
for the “changing patterns of characterisation by allusion.” Apollonius will be charac- 
terized by allusions to various historical and mythic figures as poikilos as Alexander, 
Dionysos, Odysseus, Pythagoras and Socrates. The Proteus birth story is therefore “an 
instruction for the reader on how to interpret what follows.” We also thank Graeme 
Miles for sharing his find that Nonnus of Panopolis, in the proem to the Dionysiaca 
(I, 13-33), explicitly used the shape shifter Proteus as a programmatic figure for the 
diversity of his epic (I, 14-15): axfioaxs pot nptoxfja itoXuxpoTiov, 6(ppa (pavEixi jxoikAov 
ei5o<; Extov, oxt rcoucAov ugvov dpaaato. See Robert Shorrock, The Challenge of Epic. 
Allusive engagement in the Dionysiaca of Nonnus. Mnemosyne Supplements 210. Leiden, 
Boston & Koln, 2001:20-22. 

63 Bowie 1978:1666 with reference to Speyer 1974:50: “Speyer justly remarks that 
Philostratus’ other writings give no hint of enthusiasm for Neo-Pythagoreans or Apol- 
lonius.” And ibid.: 1 672: “no great enthusiasm for Neo-Pythagoreans.” See also Jones 
2005:11 quoted supra. 

64 Heraclitus Allegoricus 64-67, pp. 69-72. Buffiere would assign the text to the first 
century of our era (pp. IX-X). 
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and to Iamblichus interprets Proteus as the monad which gives rise to 
everything: “Calling the monad ‘Proteus’, as they do, is not implausible, 
since he was the demigod in Egypt who could assume any form and 
contained the properties of everything, as the monad is the factor of 
each number.” The monad is also called matter in this system: “There 
is a certain plausibility in their calling it ‘matter’ and even ‘receptable 
of all’, since it is productive even of the dyad (which is matter, strictly 
speaking) and since it is capable of containing all principles .” 65 Proteus 
is the Pythagorean monad, the One, containing in itself all other num- 
bers, even and uneven, because by systematically adding “one” to any 
other number, you “create” the entire series of whole numbers. So, the 
monad contains in itself all numbers, as Proteus contains in himself all 
elements. He “contains the properties of all things just as the monad 
contains the combined energies of all the numbers .” 66 The interpreta- 
tion of Proteus as matter in several traditions and as the Monad in the 
Pythagorean tradition might be an additional reason why Philostratus 
chose to identify Apollonius with Proteus and to present this incarna- 
tion in the first book dedicated to Earth . 67 

This allusive use of Pythagorean arithmetical theology probably proves 
that Philostratus took a similar attitude towards number symbolism as 
towards astrology: he acknowledged that it was part of the Pythagorean 
tradition but refused to incorporate it in his own work as more than a 
symbolic system. His approach to Apollonius and to Pythagoreanism is 
first and foremost moral. The criticism of the Indian sages of a dogmatic 
belief in numbers can probably be read as his own opinion on this mat- 
ter: “Seeing that the Wise Men numbered eighteen, he next asked Iarchas 
why they were that many, since it was not the square of four, or one of 
the respected and honoured numbers, like ten, twelve, sixteen, and so 


65 Pseudo-Iamblichus, Theologoumena Arithmeticae 7; translation from The Theology 
of Arithmetic attributed to Iamblichus: The theology of arithmetic: on the mystical, 
mathematical and cosmological symbolism of the first ten numbers. Translated from the 
Greek by Robin Waterfield; with a foreword by Keith Critchlow. Grand Rapids (Mich.), 
1996:40 and 39. See also Delatte 1915:137-164: “une serie nouvelle d’ Epitheta Deorum 
d’apres les Theologoumena de Nicomaque.” 

66 Herter 1957:969; Lamberton 1986:37. 

67 Number symbolism does not offer an explanation for the sequence of books and 
planetary deities either: although in Pythagorean number-symbolism Helios-Apollo “is” 
the number 1, Aphrodite 2, and Artemis even 3, this only fits the sequence of three 
planetary gods, does not fit with their absolute positions in the Life and cannot explain 
the sequence of the remaining books. 
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on. In reply the Indian said: ‘We are not slaves of number, or number 
of us, but our honour comes from wisdom and virtue.’ ” (III 30) 

In our view Philostratus added his own Protean allegory. We must 
remember the context of the Proteus-passage in the Odyssey. Menelaus 
was stranded in Egypt because he had neglected to make the proper sac- 
rifices to the gods, who now withheld favourable winds ( Od . 4.351-352). 
Proteus’ daughter, Eidothea, revealed to Menelaus that her father would 
be able to tell him which of the gods had taken offence and what rites 
or sacrifices the king of Sparta should perform to get back home. So, 
the basic function of Proteus was to reveal the rites and to show him 
the way home (Od. 388-390): 

xov j' e’{ 7tco<; ax> 5wato Xoxr|ad|revo<; ^,E?iaPea9ai 
6 q kev rot £utr|aiv 65ov Kai jiErpa ke?ieij0ou 
voarov 0’, cog E7U 7i6vtov e^eugeoci ixOrioEvra. 

If you could somehow lie in wait and catch him, 

He will tell you your way and the measure of your path, 

And of your return, how you may go over the fish-filled sea. 68 

This is exactly what Apollonius did for humanity: to reveal to them the 
proper attitude towards the gods and show them their nostos, their way 
home. In the allegorical interpretation of Homer, the entire Odyssey 
was taken as an image of man’s journey through matter to immortality. 
Philostratus was simply being slightly more original than age-old tradi- 
tion when he took not Odysseus, but Menelaus as an allegorical figure 
for mankind’s journey home. In the Pythagorean sense, this way home 
meant obtaining astral immortality by escaping the cycle of incarna- 
tions. The proper attitude towards the gods had the double meaning 
of performing the proper rituals and adopting a morally exemplary 
life. That is what Apollonius taught and in that sense Apollonius was 
Proteus. But although Apollonius-Proteus comes to the world, he is not 
of the world. Earth is not his real home, as was expressed by Eunapius 
when he remarked that Philostratus should have given his biography 
the title of The sojourning of a god among men. 69 Proteus was ideally 
suited to express this liminality: 70 he is a sea-god who only visits the 


68 Loeb-translation by A.T. Murray, revised by G.E. Dimock:147. 

69 Eunapius, Vitae Sophistarum 454; or as Wilmer Cave Wright translated for the 
Loeb series, p. 347: “The visit of God to Mankind.” 

70 There are a number of stories which also stress this liminality: in his nativity story 
the bolt of lightning “which seemed just about to strike the earth, hung poised in the 
air and then disappeared upwards.” (I 6) The dream about the Eretrians (I 23) as fish 
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land from time to time, and can only be forced to give his oracular 
advice when he is on land. The ruses (ZoOToapevcx;) needed to capture 
Proteus and to force the oracles from him can even function as images 
for the aporrhetic character of Pythagorean philosophy, emphasized 
in the first chapter of the Life. 71 We might even take Proteus and the 
aporrhetic Pythagorean philosophy as symbola for the elusive literary 
strategy adopted by Philostratus in this work. 

This sea-god who can only be forced by ruse to give oracular advice 
on the nostos of men when he is to be found on land, is said in the last 
chapters of the Life to have disappeared from earth in the temple of 
Dictynna-Britomartis. We can refer the reader to the thorough contribu- 
tion in this same volume by Jaap-Jan Flinterman on this sanctuary, on 
the goddess, her link with Zeus, and on the final chapters of the Vita, 
but we would like to add our own interpretation from the perspective of 
the general structure of the work. Dictynna was a nymph, a land-god- 
dess who, according to Callimachus ( Dian . 193-194), escaped from the 
tyrant Minos by jumping into the sea. Her link with Zeus, her escape 
from the clutches of a tyrant are obvious links with the themes of the 
final book, but that Apollonius-Proteus/Philostratus chose the sanctuary 
of this particular goddess for a return to heaven can also be linked to 
the beginning of the work, to its general allegory and to Pythagorean 
philosophy. One of the Pythagorean akousmata asked “What are the 
Isles of the Blessed?” and answered: “The Sun and the Moon.” 72 If the 
heavenly bodies are islands then the heavens are the sea. Apollonius is 
identified with a sea god who came to earth. In the beginning of the 
Life Philostratus explicitly called upon the reader to “bear Proteus in 
mind, especially when the course of my story shows that my hero had 
the greater prescience of the two, and rose above many difficult and 
baffling situations just when he was cornered (I 4).” Apollonius-Proteus 
departed from earth in the sanctuary of a land nymph who was granted 
the status of a goddess after jumping into the sea. This is the final mirror 


on land calling out for help to Apollonius, compared to a dolphin, swimming close to 
the shoreline, we have already mentioned as a possible reference to the liminal status 
of Apollonius and his function as someone who has come to save our souls. 

71 I 1: “Hence they practiced silence on celestial subjects (tntep xou Selou), having 
heard many sacred secrets (itokka yap 0eia xe Kai arcopprixcO which it would have 
been difficult to keep, except that they had learned that even silence is a form of 
discourse.” 

72 Delatte 1915:274-276. 
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image employed by Philostratus to give an overarching ring structure 
to the Life of Apollonius. 

Philostratus did something quite unique in the Vita Apollonii . 73 He 
wrote a highly sophisticated literary work that functions on different 
levels simultaneously: it is a remarkable piece of literary entertainment 
but it is also a work that should be taken very seriously both in the 
history of philosophy and in the history of literary technique. Only 
by carefully studying its literary sophistication can we realize that 
Philostratus added a religious and philosophical level to this work: to 
the reader familiar with the allegorical reading of the poets it conveyed 
an additional message, one that taught them how to live their lives 
here and to obtain immortality over there. Philostratus turned the Life 
of a theios aner into a literary masterpiece and into a celebration of 
the religious and philosophical traditions of Antiquity. In doing so he 
revealed himself as a theios sophistes. 


73 We thank Graeme Miles for suggesting one possible parallel, be it a later one: 
Viktor Stegemann, Astrologie and Universalgeschichte. Studien zu den Dionysiaka des 
Nonnos von Panopolis. Stoicheia. Studien zur Geschichte des antiken Weltbildes und der 
Griechischen Wissenschaft, begriindet von Franz Boll, Heft IX. Leipzig und Berlin, 1930 
has proposed a much discussed astrological interpretation of this epic, but the literary 
strategies used by Nonnus are quite different from what Philostratus has created. See 
also the recent study of Shorrock, supra note 62. 
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Introduction 

Apollonius of Tyana has played a major role in New Testament exegesis, 
where he has traditionally been compared to Jesus. Unlike most New 
Testament scholars I have considered Apollonius as he is presented in 
the Vita Apollonii Tyanensis to be mainly a product of Philostratus. 1 
In my book Der philostrateische Apollonius (1991) my aim has been to 
apply the redaction- critical method developed in the New Testament 
exegesis on Philostratus’ work. 2 Although some elements of the method, 
which are used to investigate, for example, the Gospel of Luke, do not 
fit the VA, I consider it mutatis mutandis useful. 

This article deals with Apollonius of Tyana as a teacher in the VA. 3 
According to Philostratus, he received his education in Tarsus and Aegae. 
Although it is no longer possible to uncritically use Philostratus’ work, 
it is certainly interesting to ask how Philostratus presents his hero as 
teacher. If we use the redaction critical method, it means that we should 
ask certain questions. 4 First of all, we should look for the literary con- 
ventions Philostratus may have followed when writing about a famous 
man. Secondly, we should compare the VA with the non-Philostratean 


1 Dzielska is a severe judge of the work: “Moreover, I consider this material use- 
ful and historically valuable only when it finds its confirmation in other literary and 
historical sources” (Dzielska 1986:15). For a view with markedly more confidence in 
this source, see Reimer 2002:19-23. Francis 1998:419-441 has justly emphasised that 
a Active work can be a serious work. 

2 My second book, Apollonios von Tyana in der neutestamentlichen Exegese: For- 
schungsbericht and Weiterfuhrung der Diskussion (1994) investigates how Apollonius 
has been used in the New Testament exegesis. 

3 Investigation of ancient education is an important part of classical studies. The 
long and multifaceted history of education in Antiquity is well investigated. The still 
valuable, classic work of Henri Marrou ( Histoire de V education dans I’Antiquite , 4th ed. 
1958), has been updated and completed by Teresa Morgans Literate Education in the 
Hellenistic and Roman Worlds (1998). On education in ancient Rome, see Stanley E. 
Bonner, Education in Ancient Rome: From the Elder Cato to the Younger Pliny (1977). 
On Greek education, see also Townsend 1992:312-317; Christes 1996:110-114. 

4 See Koskenniemi 1991:27-30. 
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tradition, i.e. with Apollonius’ letters and the scarce mentions of him, but 
also with what we may know of the works of Moeragenes and Maximus 
of Aegae — the work of Damis is Philostratus’ own invention and never 
existed . 5 Thirdly, we have extensive works written by Philostratus 6 and 
they certainly help us to understand the picture of Apollonius. Finally, we 
should ask about the historical context of Apollonius’ and Philostratus’ 
times and the situation in which the writer lived. All this should help 
us to understand the final redaction of the VA . 7 

It is not easy to determine the way in which the concept of “teacher” 
should be defined in the work. Of course, Apollonius has his own faithful 
disciple, Damis, and later others, whose teacher he is in a narrow sense, 
i.e. he gives them part of their formal education. On the other hand, 
he clearly teaches others, such as rulers, who are or are not willing to 
be taught. Moreover, with large crowds in temples and cities he acts as 
a teacher in a broader sense, either preaching or acting in a manner 
in which his words are intimately interwoven with his deeds. In this 
article, I will take a look at both the narrow and the wider aspects, 
and ask who is taught, how Apollonius teaches and what is taught? 
However, it is useful to start with a look at how Apollonius gained his 
ability to teach. 


5 Admittedly, we cannot exclude the possibility that somebody had forged the book 
of Damis before Philostratus; however, if that is true, Philostratus certainly was aware 
of this, and probably was able to produce the “reliable” source himself. The arguments 
are collected in Koskenniemi 1991:9-15; updated in 2005:75. Flinterman still argues for 
the view that a pseudonymous source really existed (1995:232). According to Francis 
(1998:427-429) both the writer and his readers were aware that Damis was the inven- 
tion of the writer. 

6 It is commonly held that the “second” Philostratus, a man at the court of Severus, 
wrote almost all the texts of the corpus Philostrateum and certainly the most important 
ones, the Vita Apollonii Tyanensis, the Vitae sophistarum and the Letters; see Schmid 
1897:1-11; followed, e.g., by Solmsen (1941:124-135) and Schonberger (1968:10-16). 
On the question, see Flinterman (1995:5-14) and de Lannoy’s review article (1997:2412- 
2413). Munscher, a prominent scholar of the Corpus Philostrateum, attributed Heroicus 
and Imagines II to the “third” Philostratus (1915:1-231 and 1907:467-558.). Gerth 
(1956:764-765) and Kalinka (1968:10-16) follow his view. Yet according to Anderson, 
it is not possible to say who wrote Nero, Imagines I, Gymnasticus and Heroicus 
(1986:241-253; 268; 272), but according to Beschorner (1999) the final answer is the 
“second” Philostratus. 

7 An example of a work on the Vita Apollonii, which largely overlooks the aspects 
emphasised in this methodology, is Petzkes Die Traditionen tiber Apollonius von Tyana 
und das Neue Testament (1970). It offers much valuable and accurately collected data, 
but fails to connect it with Philostratus’ works and with literary models, which greatly 
diminishes its value and endangers the main results. 
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From Pupil to Teacher 

Philostratus tells us briefly about Apollonius’ own education. He had an 
excellent memory and advanced rapidly; moreover, he did not speak the 
local dialect but Attic. At the age of 14 his father brought him to Tarsus, 
where a Phoenician rhetorician named Euthydemus taught him. Tarsus 
was, however, a poor place for the young star, and he moved to Aegae 
with his teacher. In Aegae, Apollonius lived in Asclepius’ temple and 
learned philosophy with Platonics, “Chrysippeans” and Peripatetics, but 
also with Epicureans (I 7). The Pythagorean philosophy, however, started 
to attract him very soon, not because but in spite of his Pythagorean 
teacher Euxenus, who had learned the philosophy like a parrot able to 
repeat some sentences. That was the reason why Apollonius, although 
amiably and gently, left his teacher and started to follow the Pythagorean 
way without a teacher. This included the traditional period of silence 
(I 14-15). 

It is interesting that Philostratus does not describe Apollonius’ early 
education at all 8 and that the account of his later studies is very short 
indeed. The short description, however, makes it easy to identify several 
traditional features. 

That great men were assumed to have great talent in their early years 
is commonplace in the classical world. Nicolaus of Damascus ( FGrHist 
90.6) and Suetonius ( Augustus 8.1) tell this about Augustus; Diogenes 
Laertius (10.14) about Epicurus, Eunapius about Porphyrius (455-456) 
and Josephus, semper talis, about himself ( Life 9). 9 

It is also clear that Philostratus’ Apollonius did not owe his wisdom 
to any Greek teacher. Euthydemus and Euxenus are minor names 
and play a very small role. In this sense Apollonius meets the ideal of 
being ocuxodtSaKTOi;, as Epicurus was according to Sextus Empiricus 
(. Adversus mathematicos 3) and Sabinius Valerius according to Dionysius 
of Halicarnassus ( Antiquitates Romanae 5. 12). 10 Although the word is 
not used, the ideal occurs in Philo, whose Moses learned everything 
through dvdpvTioic ( Vita Mosis 1.23-24). In Ep. Apoll. 2, Apollonius 
mentions the classical methods to acquire virtue (cp-uau;, pdGqati;, 


8 On typical early education, see Marrou 1958:210-242. 

9 See Bieler 1935:34-35. 

10 See also Posidonius FGrH Ila, fragment 108k, Ps.-Callisthenes 1.13.5 and esp. 
Suda s.v. atnapKeia. 
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Xprjcm;), 11 but the Philostratean hero does not need to go the hard way 
in VA: Apollonius learns everything easily Philo, obviously influenced 
by Greek ideals, tells that Moses had several teachers, Greeks as well as 
Egyptians and Chaldeans, but he did not need their help (Vita Mosis 
1.23-24). 12 Josephus proudly tells how he had visited all major Jewish 
schools before he made his own decision ( Life 7-12). Philostratus’ 
Apollonius is thus a typical young hero of classical antiquity. 

Historically, it might be significant that Philostratus does not tell 
more about Apollonius’ education. Dzielska doubts whether Apollonius 
ever was a famous sophist and orator as described by Philostratus. 13 At 
any rate, he does not stand in the succession of famous sophists well 
known to the writer of VA, who would certainly have named them if 
possible. 

The most important part of Apollonius’ education is his travels to the 
East. He could speak all the languages (VA I 19) (but is often in need 
of an interpreter, for example in II 26) and Arabs even taught him the 
language of animals (I 20). 14 He consults with the magoi of Babylon, who 
were considered wise but not in all matters (I 26); Philostratus voices 
reservations on their wisdom also at VS 1.494. In contrast to his attitude 
to the Magi, Apollonius is clearly a pupil of the Indian Brahmans ( VA 
III 11-49, esp. Ill 16). On returning to Greece he becomes a sovereign 
teacher of the Hellenes (book IV), and his sojourn with the Ethiopians 
proves that the man had no longer anything to learn (VI 6-23); this 
is made clear in a meeting between two philosophers, Apollonius and 
Thespesion, the leader of the gymnosophists, when Apollonius’ answer 
to Thespesion results in the young Nilus changing sides (VI 10-12). This 
conversation is also an example of a competition between rhetoricians: 
Apollonius, who spoke Attic and was able to write his testament in Ionic 
dialect (VII 35), was a superb speaker. 

Foreign philosophers appealed to the Greeks at least from the time 
of Alexander, 15 and especially from the second and first centuries BCE, 
eastern countries, and India in particular, were described as nations 
of philosophers: the second and third centuries CE are considered the 


11 On the triad, see Penella 1979a:90-91, and Borgen 1997:69-70. 

12 On Moses’ education, see my article (in press). 

13 Dzielska 1986:52-53. 

14 On the topos, present also in Appian fr. 19, see Schwemer 1995:136-138. 

15 On Jews as a people of philosophers, see Hengel 1991:59-60. 
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climax of this development. 16 Philostratus thus stood in a long tradition 
of holding up exotic wise men as ideals, when he had the Indian Sages 
confirm that Apollonius was the greatest of all Greek philosophers. Of 
course, the Indian philosophers, masters in the Greek language and 
rhetoric, deal with typical Greek problems instead of oriental doctrines 
and teach Greek cosmology and mythology. That they were masters in 
the Greek language (III 36) is part of Philostratus’ intention to emphasise 
Greek culture (see below). 

Who is taught and where? 

Philostratus tells that Apollonius had pupils who followed him, but 
does not tell exactly how they were gathered. The pupils are mentioned 
briefly in I 16: Apollonius would talk with the gods early in the morn- 
ing, then with his pupils, and only then with others. He meets Damis 
(I 19), who follows him to India and is often the only pupil mentioned 
(II 5; II 7; II 11; II 24; II 22). Ten young Athenians intended to set sail 
to meet him in Ionia when they met him in Piraeus (IV 17). His group 
of pupils, easily recognized by the xpifkov similar to their teacher (IV 
20; IV 39-40; VII 14), numbers 34 when Apollonius reaches Rome 
during Nero’s tyranny, but is reduced to eight (IV 37): Philostratus now 
mentions the names of Damis, Menippus and Dioscorides (Demetrius 17 
is mentioned in IV 25 and often in books 7 and 8). The entire group 
follows Apollonius to the far west (IV 47). Only the ten best pupils 
follow him to the Ethiopian gymnosophists, while 20 less prepared left 
the journey aside (V 43). Apollonius was considered a teacher by all 
good philosophers, such as Dio (SiSdoKatax;, V 38). The core of the 
followers consisted of Damis and Demetrius (see esp. VIII 10-15). In 
the final chapter of the VA Philostratus mentions the group of pupils 
after Apollonius had left the world (VIII 31). 

Apollonius’ pupils appear sometimes in the collection of letters ( Ep . 
Apoll. 42, 43, 77, 85, 92-93) and there is no reason to doubt that he 
actually was a teacher in a narrow sense, especially because Lucian’s 
Alexander was in contact with one of his pupils (Alex. 5). However, 
names are not mentioned at all in this tradition, and the knowledge we 


16 See Hengel 1991:212. 

17 On the problems involved in the way Philostratus presents Demetrius, see Bowie 
1978:1657-1659. 
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have is very scarce. Some New Testament scholars have claimed that 
Apollonius and Jesus initiated a largely similar process of tradition, 18 but 
in order to prove this, they should start with establishing the existence 
of an Apollonian school after his death. Petzke speaks about some traits 
of the tradition belonging to the beginning and about others belonging 
to “ein bereits fortgeschrittenes Stadium der Apolloniusverehrung”. 19 
However, the sources hardly allow such a reconstruction. Although 
Apollonius’ pupils are sometimes mentioned, they cannot be compared 
to early Christianity. According to Lactantius, who admittedly is not a 
neutral source, no one honoured Apollonius as they did Christ ( Divinae 
Institutiones 5.3). A school similar to Jesus’ followers or a process similar 
to early Christian tradition are not attested in the sources. 

Not surprisingly, Philostratus does not mention the costs of educa- 
tion, which were high on this level. It is clear that his hero, as a man 
preaching ascetic ideals, would not require money from his pupils. 
However, there is a parallel in Apollonius’ letters, where he adamantly 
claims that he would never take money for his philosophy, even if he 
were in need of it ( Ep . Apoll. 42). 

Apollonius not only teaches his pupils, but also appears before large 
crowds and starts his work already in his youth. In most cases he teaches 
in temples (I 8): he converted the temple in Aegae into a Lyceum and 
Academy (I 16). He teaches priests in temples and acts as a religious 
reformer (I 9-10; I 16; IV 2; IV 19; IV 40-41). But his work is not lim- 
ited to temples, and after returning from India he teaches in Ionia (IV 
1-8), Athens (IV 18-22), Sparta (IV 31-33) and Rome (IV 39-41). His 
letters to Greek cities is so central a theme that Philostratus mentions 
it in the introduction (I 2). 

That Apollonius taught publicly seems not to be a mere Philostratean 
invention: Apollonius’ letters often tell that he was in contact with 
several cities, including Caesarea (Ep. Apoll. 11), Seleucia (12-13), 
Ephesus (32; 65-67), Miletus (33; 68) Sardes (38; 50; 71-76), Sparta 
(63-64), Tralleis (69), Sais (71) and with the inhabitants of Ionia (71). 
Dzielska analyses the traditions of Apollonius’ activity in different cit- 
ies and doubts that he ever taught publicly. In her opinion Apollonius 
was famous for his magic, not for his teaching. 20 However, she seems to 


18 See especially Petzke 1970:147-153. 

19 Petzke 1970:148. 

20 Dzielska 1986:51-84. 
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pose the question as a false dichotomy: these two reasons for his fame 
do not exclude each other. At any rate, Philostratus makes Apollonius 
resemble Lucian’s Proteus Peregrinus, although the latter is a carica- 
ture. A connection to Asclepius’ temple may well explain Apollonius’ 
reputation as a magician (see below). There is no reason to deny that 
he indeed taught publicly. 21 

The most characteristic feature of Apollonius as a teacher, however, 
is that he teaches powerful men. The servants of tyrants do not frighten 
him, but they receive a lesson (VA I 21). Phraotes, the philosopher-king 
of Babylon, is his pupil (see esp. Ill 31). Like Indian philosophers, who 
were feared by everyone (III 10), Apollonius gives a good lesson to an 
anonymous king (III 28-42). Vespasian sought his help immediately 
after he arrived in Alexandria, and humbly asked Apollonius to make 
him a king (jtoiriaov pe (3acn^ea, V 28) to teach him (kou onoaa xprj 
xov aya0ov (3aat^ea 7tpdxxeiv StSacnce, V 36) and to follow him (V 36). 
According to Vespasian, Apollonius was euepyexr|<; of the family (VI 
29-30), and Apollonius allegedly appointed Demetrius as Titus’ teacher 
(VI 33). Domitian, too, receives a lesson from him, but a very different 
one (books 7-8), and Nerva still asks him to be his helper (VIII 27). 

Of all the features of the Philostratean Apollonius, his closeness 
to men of power seems to be the easiest to explain. 22 Few scholars 
would consider this feature as historically reliable: 23 the Philostratean 
Apollonius would have been politically the mightiest man in the first 
century Mediterranean world. But, apart from the letters “quoted” by 
Philostratus, the non-Philostratean tradition tells markedly less about 
this activity. Admittedly, Apollonius writes to Domitian ( Ep . Apoll. 
20-21) and the collection contains an approving letter from Claudius 
(Ep. Apoll. 53). 24 However, the picture Philostratus draws is essentially 
different from the one found in the Letters. On the one hand, he had a 
long tradition to follow: Apollonius was not the first philosopher who 
came into conflict with men of power. Philostratus himself refers to such 
philosophers (VA VII 1-2), making it clear, however, that Apollonius 
was superior to them all (VII 3-4). On the other hand, we have to take 


21 See Bowie 1978:1640. 

22 See Koskenniemi, 1991:31-44 and Flintermans work (1995). 

23 See, however, Jackson 1984:25-32. 

24 On the problems involved in the letter written by Claudius {Ep. Apoll. 53), see 
Koskenniemi 1991:35. 
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his own works into account, especially the Vitae sophistarum, where 
he often emphasises the role of philosophers (e.g. Leon of Byzantium 
VS 1.485, Dio of Prusa VS 1.488, Favorinus VS 1.489 and Antiphon 
of Rhamnus VS 1.500). Above all, Philostratus evaluates the Roman 
rulers in the VA exactly as he does in his other works. 25 Apparently 
the Philostratean Apollonius played a role similar to what Philostratus 
imagined for himself at the court of the Severi. He would have been 
delighted with a world in which philosophers did not stand up when 
rulers stepped in and where rulers felt fortunate if they received a nod 
from a philosopher {VA III 27). 


How does Apollonius teach? 

Apollonius very often teaches people through discussing with them, 
asking questions and giving answers. The first question is mostly asked 
either by Apollonius (as in VA II 22: Adpx, eon xt ypacpucri; or V 14: 
eaxx xx poGoXoyxa;), or by another teacher, such as Thespesion (VI 10; 
VI 20), and only seldom by a pupil (see, however, II 7). 

Another interesting feature is that the teacher’s question is often 
succeeded by a series of questions. Apollonius teaches Damis in this 
manner (for example, II 5; II 11; II 22), but also others (for example, 
V 20; V 21; V 22; V 23), and his interlocutor is often led to aporia 
(II 22; V 22). Usually, the series of questions ends with Apollonius’ final 
instruction on the theme. The Vita Apollonii here obviously reflects 
philosophical teaching as Philostratus knew it. Philostratus refers to 
such conversations often, as in the following passages, where eproxav 
is clearly a fixed term. 26 

Of course, Philostratus follows here once again a strong literary tradi- 
tion: asking questions and leading the fellow to aporia had been com- 
mon since Socrates. But Philostratus is not merely looking to the past. 


25 See Koskenniemi 1991:38-40. On the rupture with Vespasian (V 41), apparently 
problematic to Philostratus and perhaps a pre-Philostratean tradition, see Koskenniemi 
1991:36. 

26 'C2<; Ss eKaStaev “epcoxa,” £(pr| “o xt (SoiAet, rap' avSpai; yap tikek; ravxa eiSoxa:;.” 
(Ill 18); 'Q<; 8s acpiKsxo, ljuvi£r|aavx£<;, oScutep EuoOeaav, ^uveycopouv xa> AjxoXLoxviq) 
Epcoxav, . . . (Ill 34); ’Era! 5 e 6 Ad|ti<; xotx; |xev StE^aLLs xcbv Xoycov, xoui; Se t)7t£XE|rvexo, 
xoui; Se ou ^uvExcopsi Epoxxav, . . . (IV 15); ‘“Eptoxa,” E<paaav “Eraxai yap nov Ep(oxt|OEi 
Xoyoq’.’ (VI 19);..., oika) rapetxe xpv eauxoti aoqnav xoli; spcoci, rapt ravxoi; Epcoxav 
^uyxcopcbv (VIII 21). 
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Epictetus’ Diatribai reflect the same methods: many conversations begin 
with a question (as 1.11; 1.13; 1.14), and epcoxav, epcoxripa and epcoxTiou; 
seem to be used in similar manner as in Philostratus. Epictetus uses 
the words epcoxav — ootoKpiveiv, ajtoKpiveafiai/epcoxTiait; — ootoKpioK; 
especially in 1.7.1-4, and they seem to be fixed terms. Although the 
mutual asking of questions may have been a common way to teach all 
over the world, Philostratus apparently describes here philosophical 
instruction as he knows it in his own day. 

The philosophers of the classical period could sit down with their 
friends and enjoy theoretic speculation. A well known feature of the 
Hellenistic schools is that practical life replaced speculations; this is 
especially true in Philostratus’ work. Apollonius used to link his prac- 
tical instruction with what he occasionally saw in everyday life (VI 3) 
but, more importantly, his words were interwoven with deeds, as noted 
by Philostratus in V 21. In this sense, all his actions, including his 
miraculous deeds, such as exorcism (IV 20), his appearance in a strife- 
torn city during his silent period (I 15) and especially his opposition 
against Domitian (books 7-8), were part of his mission as a teacher. A 
philosopher who did not pursue ascetic ideals was not a philosopher, 
and if he avoided the open controversy with tyrants, he had betrayed his 
doctrine (esp. VII 1 1-15). An integral part of Apollonius’ instruction was 
his mission to meet powerful men without fearing the power of tyrants. 
A negative example of a teacher whose deeds were not in accordance 
with his wisdom is Philolaus, who feared Nero (IV 36-37). 

It is not surprising that Philostratus, the learned sophist, makes his 
Apollonius teach through his speeches, thus affirming his hero as a 
master of rhetoric. His great apology, which was not publicly held but 
only written (VIII 7), is a Philostratean product. However, this speech, 
as well as the great rhetorical competitions with Dio and Euphrates 
(V 32-37) and Thespesion (VI 10-11) are of value in reflecting the 
ideals of the Second Sophistic. Philostratus formulates his atticising 
ideals in the VS (1.503): they are largely similar to what he attributes to 
Apollonius ( VA I 17). Apollonius’ manner of teaching is analogous with 
that of Polemo of Laodicea (VS 1.503): both spoke cocraep ex xpiTCodoi;. 
Probably most of his contemporary readers realized better than some 
modern scholars how it was possible that he could restore Apollonius’ 
rhetorical masterpieces, although Damis’ memoirs were a rather clumsy 
work (VA I 4). 
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What does Apollonius teach ? 

When the content of Apollonius’ teaching is investigated, several 
important areas can be discerned. Philostratus presents Apollonius as 
a religious reformer, who often lives in temples teaching priests and 
others. However, the content of his message is by no means clear in 
VA. 27 He recommends that people visit several shrines (IV 40) and his 
prayer is very simple (o') 0eoi, 8olr|X£ pox id oxpexAopeva, IV 40). Taught 
by Iarchas (III 11), he occasionally corrects traditional myths, either 
by giving a new and better version of the myth (III 11; VI 15- 16), 28 or 
by rejecting the myths of the poets altogether. He sharply denies that 
men and gods can have sexual union (VI 40), 29 recommends Aesopus’ 
fables instead of myths (V 14-15), criticises the man who sold statues 
of gods (V 20) and says that the images of the gods were produced by 
xpavxaoxa rather than by pippon; (VI 19). The discussions with Iarchas, 
in which Apollonius obviously has the status of a pupil, result in a book 
on sacrifices (III 41), which Philostratus claims to have known. 

The investigation of the rest of Philostratus’ works explains satisfac- 
torily why Apollonius’ message is unclear in VA. Religion does not play 
a major role in his other writings. 30 It is probable that Apollonius had 
a reputation as a religious teacher in the pre-Philostratean tradition, or 
actually two different reputations. Part of the tradition presents him as 
a teacher in temples, even a man considering all sacrifices as obsolete: 
this view was apparent above all in Ilepx Buoxoiv 31 and in the letters 
26 and 27. 32 Another part presented him as a magician, with either a 
positive or a negative connotation: this view was present above all in 
Lucian ( Alexander 5), in Apollonius’ letters 16 and 17 and in Moeragenes’ 
work. 33 Philostratus does not make it easy to determine which of the 


27 Sometimes these versions are given also elsewhere in Philostratus’ works, as in 
Heroicus 33; 43.1-6, which is similar to VA III 22. Petzke analyses the religious themes 
on which Apollonius teaches (1970:196-218). Unfortunately, he fails to compare them 
with Philostratus’ other works. 

28 Philostratus has Herodes strongly criticise traditional myths in VS 2.554. 

29 Philostratus, who expresses a similar view in Heroicus 25.10 and has Onomarchus 
of Andros criticise a man who fell in love with a statue (VS 2.598-599), does not mind 
that he himself happens to have presented Apollonius as the son of Zeus (VA I 6). 

30 See Koskenniemi 1991:74-76. 

31 On the fragment, see Koskenniemi 1991:74. 

32 Dzielska considers this reputation historically reliable (1986:146-151). 

33 Scholars disagree on the question whether Moeragenes’ work was meant to be 
positive or negative towards Apollonius. According to Bowie, the work was written 
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two reputations was the original one: as a writer without any deeper 
religiosity he included both, making it problematic for anyone wish- 
ing to know which of the two was older. I have elsewhere suggested 
a tentative solution, which could explain both: perhaps the religious 
teacher who started his career teaching in temples was later at odds 
with established cults and was banned from shrines. This may explain 
the dual reputation of Apollonius. 34 Alternatively, these contradictions 
in Philostratus’ work might be explained by the fact that religion was 
not a major concern in his writing. 

Perhaps the most important part of Apollonius’ public teaching is his 
political activity. In this area he never contradicts himself: he wishes 
to influence the development of good government and co-operation 
between citizens (IV 3; IV 8) and, above all, ascetic ideals. Apollonius 
is an influential teacher of cities, 35 emperors and would-be emperors, 
and he uses several methods to push his political agenda. He has private 
conversations with men of power (V 32), teaches them in rhetorical 
debates (V 32-37), writes to rulers (for example, V 21; VI 29) and 
meets tyrants publicly, without fear (esp. books VII— VIII). He rejects 
the democracy recommended by Euphrates (V 33) and the freedom of 
choice recommended by Dio (V 34) and calls for a sort of enlightened 
monarchy (V 35-36). He recommends cautiousness to a monarch, 
who should not offend people with his philosophy (II 37) and under- 
stands well that the prefect Aelianus does not kill the tyrant because 
he fears the gods (VII 18). The role of Apollonius is undoubtedly what 
Philostratus himself hoped for at the court of the Severi. He was able 
to write against sycophants and tyrants in a letter to Caracalla after the 
murder of Geta, but apparently he was not able to express these aloud 
to the emperor. 36 The Philostratean Apollonius obviously says what the 
writer himself wanted to say. According to Philostratus, a tyrant exists 
to test a philosopher (VII 1; see also VII 11-14). Yet the writer himself 
failed such a test in his own age. 


with a positive intention (1978:1673), which is accepted by Dzielska (1986:85-127) 
but doubted by Anderson (1986:299-300). At any rate, the letters 16 and 17 take the 
decisive word positively, which strongly supports Bowies view. 

34 Koskenniemi 2006:80-82. 

35 Lollianus of Ephesus acted as oxpaxrryoi; eju xa 07i7.a in Athens, as Philostratus 
himself did, and the writer tells that food-supplies belonged to this office (VS 1.526). 
It is hardly a coincidence that Apollonius deals with this topic. 

36 On Ep. 72, see Koskenniemi 1991:39. 
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A further characteristic part of Apollonius’ instruction is his ascetic 
ideal, 37 which he preaches from the stairs of the temple in Ephesus ( VA 
IV 2). He restores the old asceticism in Olympia (IV 27, IV 31) and 
rejects horse-racing when speaking in a temple in Alexandria (V 26). A 
good ruler follows these ascetic ideals: Nero does not, and Vindex justly 
condemned him (V 9); Vespasian (V 29), Titus (VI 30) and especially 
Nerva (VIII 27) and Phraotes (II 26) follow good ideals. And of course, 
Apollonius himself is a model for everyone, rejecting gifts offered by 
monarchs (I 33-35) and seeking a simple life. 

Although it is easy to find connections with Philostratus’ own works, 38 
the ascetic ideals of Apollonius are hardly a Philostratean invention. The 
epistles of Apollonius present a public preacher, castigator morum, who 
castigates people for seeking luxury and money ( Ep . Apoll. 3-8), for 
gluttony (Ep. Apoll. 29 and 35) and several other vices (for example, Ep. 
Apoll. 32-38). His ascetic reputation was apparently pre-Philostratean. 
Perhaps Lucian’s words, characterizing Proteus Peregrinus, are worth 
quoting: “As soon as Peregrinus had come to Italy he started to criticize 
everyone, especially the Emperor, who was wise enough to let a walking 
philosopher talk” ( De morte Peregrini 18). 

These ascetic ideals concur partly with national or conservative ide- 
als: Apollonius hates the Ephesian practice of taking “barbaric” names 
such as Lucullus or Fabricius (IV 5) or of holding gladiator shows in 
Athens (IV 22) and persuades a young Spartan man to abandon his 
sailors’ life (IV 32). The Greek language — Apollonius spoke Attic from 
his youth and not a local dialect (I 7) — and the glorious past of Greece 
are a matter of pride to Apollonius. All great figures of the work, such 
as Phraotes (II 25-41) and the Indian sages (III 36), speak excellent 
Greek, and people not able to do so — the anonymous king (II 23; III 
30), a young man teaching birds to talk but neglecting his own speech 
(VI 36) or the people in Gadeira who had never seen a Greek drama 
(V 8) — are presented in a rather negative light (cf. the depiction of 
Peregrinus Proteus and his terrible Greek, VS 2.564). The Spartans of 
the past, especially Leonidas and his men (VA IV 23; VI 26; VIII 7), 
the Athenians of Salamis (III 31-32) and the Eretrians (I 24) and 
Greeks of the past in general (III 28-42) were still a valuable example 


37 On these ideals, see Petzke 1970:218-219. 

38 See Bowie 1978:1668-1670. 
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for everyone in Apollonius’ time, and he called on the Greeks to follow 
in their footsteps (for example, IV 21-22). 

The importance of Greek culture and history to mankind in gen- 
eral is strongly emphasised in Philostratus’ works. 39 However, this 
is not at all alien to the collection of the letters. Apollonius, avpp 
"EAAriv xpv (pijaiv ( Ep . Apoll. 66) writes critically to Sparta ( Ep . Apoll. 
61-63), to Athens (70) and to the Ionians (68; 71). Greek traditions 
are very important to him (Ep. Apoll. 8.1; 25-26; 33-34). Although the 
Philostratean Apollonius may be very critical towards his fellow Hellenes, 
the epistles are even more bitter in their criticism. Perhaps this was a 
pre- Philostratean element (Bowie attributes the trait to Moeragenes), 40 
which suited the intention of the writer extremely well; however, it is 
all too understandable that the Philostratean hero does not attack his 
own brother for taking a Roman name like “Lucretius or Lupercus” 
(Ep. Apoll. 72). 

Apollonius often mentions great Greek philosophers, as does Phi- 
lostratus in his introductory chapters. The most important of them, of 
course, is Pythagoras (I 1-2), but Socrates and several others are men- 
tioned as well. It is a hopeless task to find a consistent philosophical line 
which could be attributed to the historical Apollonius: the Pythagorean 
doctrine on the soul is admittedly strongly present (esp. oiopa oftpa 
in VII 26 and Apollonius’ previous incarnation, III 15, III 23-25), but 
the old monism lives in harmony with the old dualism (III 34), and of 
course, for Indian philosophers, one must know oneself before one can 
know others (III 18). Iarchas, the main authority in the work, teaches 
traditional Greek cosmology, to which several philosophical schools have 
contributed (III 34-37). A prominent theme is righteousness, which is 
dealt with in III 24-25 and VI 21. 

The definitely Pythagorean traits of the work are, however, not enough 
to convince Dzielska that Apollonius was indeed a Pythagorean. She 
points to several missing elements of the Neopythagorean philosophy: 
speculations on the First Principle, on the Demiurge, the Monad and 
the Dyad. 41 Yet, Philostratus does not show enthusiasm for Pythagoras 
in his other writings, so that this characteristic of his hero can hardly 
be a Philostratean invention. 42 It seems easy to explain why Apollonius 


39 See Koskenniemi 1991:51-54. 

40 Bowie 1978:1672. 

41 Dzielska 1986:143. 

42 Bowie 1978:1672. On Apollonius’ philosophy, see also Anderson 1986:136-137. 
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is not a consistent Pythagorean in VA. The work belongs to the period 
in which Diogenes Laertius collected all good philosophers in one work: 
all wisdom was now considered common property. On the other hand, 
Apollonius himself mentions Pythagoras very often in his letters ( Ep . 
Apoll. 16; 23; 48.2; 50; 52; 53; 55.1; 62) and follows typically Pythagorean 
doctrines, such as avoiding meat (Ep. Apoll. 8.2) and wearing linen 
(8.1). He is perhaps justly linked to the Pythagorean tradition, but it is 
not easy to define the exact nature of his philosophical position, since 
Philostratus, the main source available to us, hopelessly merged all 
philosophies in his works. 

Finally, the Life of Apollonius is remarkable for its numerous geo- 
graphic and zoological passages, often of a paradoxographic nature 
(VI 50-58). 43 A first glance at the work already shows that Philostratus 
does not hide his own interest in these topics. Although he often lets 
Apollonius, Damis or Iarchas relate all the miraculous things a traveler 
can meet on his way to the East, West or South (as in II 18-19, III 2-9, 
III 45-58, V 5, V 42), he also tells on his own initiative about several 
interesting things in III 1-2, V 1 and VI 1. The rise of paradoxographic 
literature is a well known feature of the early imperial period, 44 although 
paradoxographic passages had been common since Herodotus (see, for 
example, 4.2.7-10) and especially after Alexander the Great. Philostratus’ 
interest in animals and how they can teach human beings is concordant 
with the instruction of Apollonius, who obviously is his mask here also 
(II 11-16). The topos of using animals as an ideal model for human 
beings was common among philosophers in the early imperial period. 
Musonius Rufus uses birds, who do not abandon their children, as 
models for human parents (Stobaeus 4.52), and many Christian writ- 
ers, such as Basil the Great ( Hexaemeron 8.6 SC 26.460) and Ambrose 
(. Hexaemeron 5.18.61), followed in his footsteps. 

It was not my intention to write a dogmatics of Apollonius’ teaching 
in VA: Petzke’s book offers material for anyone wanting to analyse some 
of his teaching. With this article, I hope to have shown that the hero 
of the Vita Apollonii is a very interesting figure also as a teacher — and 
a thoroughly Philostratean man. 


43 A cpacnv-source suggested by Petzke, allegedly containing an itinerary used by 
Philostratus (Petzke 1970:149), has never been accepted by later scholars. According 
to Anderson, who believes that Philostratus indeed used a source when writing on 
Apollonius in the East, this very formula shows that Philostratus uses his literary skill 
to embellish the journey (1986:161-162). 

44 See van Groningen 1965:51-52. 
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Lors d’un colloque en 1995, Peter Brown me fit une confidence revela- 
trice : il en etait venu a se passionner pour l’histoire de FAntiquite, me 
dit-il, a cause de Ponce-Pilate. II n’aurait pu choisir, me semblait-il alors, 
symbole plus pertinent pour emblematiser sa demarche intellectuelle 
et scientifique (d’ou est sortie la carriere brillante que l’on sait), car ce 
procurateur de la Judee, homme plutot cruel si Ton en croit Flavius 
Josephe, est devenu malgre lui le Romain le plus cite de tous les temps, 
du seul fait de la mention de son nom dans le Credo de la messe : sub 
Pontio Pilato passus et sepultus est. 

Le lecteur aura deja compris le sens de mon souvenir. Les specialistes 
de Philostrate et de sa Vita Apollonii ne doivent pas se faire d’illusions. 
Si ce texte, et la figure meme de son heros, ont tellement occupe les 
esprits, depuis FAntiquite tardive meme (Origene, Hierocles et son 
«refutateur» Eusebe [?], et sans doute deja Porphyre, voire Celse), 2 c’est 
effectivement non tantum propter Apollonium, sed propter Iesum. 3 

Faut-il done lire Fouvrage de Philostrate, comme on Fa souvent fait, 
en fonction du christianisme ? Soit en disant que le Nouveau Testament 
s’enracine dans le meme humus religieux hellenistique que la tradition 
prephilostrateenne relative a Apollonius (avec notamment le concept 
de 9eTo<; avrip). 4 Soit, au contraire, en affirmant que Philostrate lui- 
meme, longtemps avant Hierocles, s’est servi des Evangiles (et des Actes 
des apotres), ou du moins de certains recits neotestamentaires qu’il 
connaissait d’une maniere ou d’une autre, voire qu’il a voulu, selon le 


1 Je dedie ma contribution a ce volume a mon collegue et ami Martin Heinzelmann 
de Ylnstitut Historique Allemand de Paris, a l’occasion de son 65ieme anniversaire. 

2 Cf. Origene, Contra Celsum, VI 41 ; Eusebe (ou pseudo-Eusebe selon certains). 
Contra Hieroclem, 2. Sur la possibility d’un Apollonius rival du Christ chez Porphyre, 
voir Lagrange 1937:27; Hagg 2004:383. Sur Celse, voir Duliere 1970:249. 

3 Au point meme d’effrayer les esprits par la seule divulgation de l’oeuvre, risque 
dont le premier traducteur anglais de la Vita, Charles Blount 1680, etait conscient, 
d’apres sa preface: cf. Petzke 1970:10-11. Voir aussi Dzielska 1986:193-212: «Modern 
polemics over Apollonius of Tyana». 

4 Cf. infra, notes 28 et suiv. 
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voeu de sa commanditaire Fimperatrice Julia Domna, contrebalancer 
le christianisme en proposant, moyennant la figure d’ Apollonius, une 
alternative paienne pour le Christ. 5 

II y a, en efFet, bien des ressemblances a relever, dont certaines sautent 
aux yeux. On a dit que, comme Jesus, Apollonius est entre dans son 
apotheose par un proces (avec son « traitre » a lui, a savoir le philosophe 
Euphrates) et par sa disparition. 6 On Fa compare a saint Paul a cause 
de ses voyages et sa « predication » itinerante et parce qu’il est alle se 
justifier a Rome, devant le tribunal de Fempereur (livres VII-VIII). 7 
Mieux vaut cependant s’en tenir a des analogies plus precises. 

Parmi les miracles, deux ou trois «exorcismes» peuvent etre rap- 
proches des Evangiles, notamment celui d’un enfant que le demon 
obligeait a vivre dans des lieux solitaires (III 38) 8 et celui (IV 25) du 
jeune philosophe Menippe de Lycie (selon Philostrate, un des faits 
les plus celebres de la vie d’ Apollonius), dont la pretendue maitresse, 
demasquee comme empuse, 9 supplia Apollonius de ne pas la mettre a 
la torture pour lui faire avouer ce qu’elle etait (comme dans le recit du 
demoniaque gerasenien chez les synoptiques). 10 

L’ episode de la jeune fille rendue a la vie a Rome (IV 45) rappelle 
par bien des traits la resurrection du fils de la veuve de Naim et celle 
de la fille de Jalre. 11 Au livre VIII, Fapparition d’ Apollonius a ses 
compagnons inquiets et decourages (Demetrius et Damis), qu’il invite 
a toucher sa main (VIII 10-12), fait penser a Jesus qui apparait a ses 
apotres apres la resurrection, tant chez Luc que chez Jean. 12 Dans le 
quatrieme evangile, Fincredulite de Thomas 13 pourrait egalement avoir 
servi de paradigme a celle du jeune homme de Tyane qui ne crut en 
Fimmortalite de Fame qu’apres avoir vu apparaitre Apollonius (VIII 
31). Voila les passages les plus cites, sans oublier que, toujours a la fin 
du dernier livre ou il passe en revue les recits qui circulaient sur la fin 


5 Cf. infra, notes 48 et suiv. 

6 Bernard 1977:271. 

7 Sur les paralleles entre Apollonius et saint Paul, voir Pervo 1987:47, 81. 

8 Mt 8:28-34; 17:14-18 ; Me 1:23-26 ; 5:1-20 ; 9:1-29 ; Lc 4:33-37; 8:26-39 ; 9:37-43. 
Sur les details, voir Puiggali: 117-130, ici 117. 

9 A l’origine, un spectre envoye par Hekate. 

10 Me 5:7-40; Lc 8:28-31 ; voir egalement Mt 8:29. 

11 Paulsen 2003:104-106, fait une comparaison detaillee avec Lc 7:12-15 (fils de 
la veuve de Naim), mais Lagrange 1937:21, y voyait aussi un souvenir de Lc 8:40-56 
(fille de Jai're). 

12 Lc 24:36-43; Jn 20:19-23. 

13 Jn 20:24-29. 
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terrestre d’ Apollonius, Philostrate suggere une espece d’ ascension au 
ciel, 14 accompagnee d’un choeur de jeunes filles (VIII 30). 

Toutefois, on pourrait eventuellement s’interroger sur d’autres passa- 
ges. Les sages discours tenus par l’adolescent Apollonius dans le temple 
d’Asklepios a Egees (I 11) font-ils echo a 1’ episode du jeune Jesus assis 
parmi les docteurs du Temple de Jerusalem ? 15 Toujours au premier livre, 
on apprend que Pythagore pronait la monogamie, mais qu’ Apollonius, 
pythagoricien plus Beioc que le maitre dans sa recherche de la sagesse 
(I 2), s’abstenait de tout commerce avec une femme (I 13). Plus tard, a 
l’occasion d’un decret de Domitien interdisant de faire des eunuques, 
il dira meme qu’il n’avait pas besoin de ses parties genitales (VI 42). 
Cette surenchere par rapport a la sexualite faut-il la rapprocher de 
l’Evangile de Mathieu, ou Jesus etend le sixieme commandement («Tu 
ne commettras pas l’adultere») au simple desir sexuel et fait ensuite 
l’eloge des « eunuques pour le royaume des Cieux» ? 16 Precisons ici que 
ni Apollonius ni Jesus n’imposent cette condition a leurs disciples. 

A l’instar de Jesus, Apollonius recrutait des adeptes qui l’accompa- 
gnaient dans ses deplacements. Mais quand les choses se corsent, lors de 
la persecution des philosophes par Neron, la plupart abandonnent leur 
maitre sous toutes sortes de pretextes (IV 37), a l’exception de huit, avec 
lesquels il entrera a Rome (IV 39). Dans le cas de Jesus, c’est apres son 
arrestation que les disciples l’abandonnerent tous et s’enfuirent, selon 
deux des synoptiques (sauf Pierre, qui, pourtant, le reniera). 17 

Un des chefs d’accusation a l’encontre d’ Apollonius etait la rumeur 
selon laquelle il se faisait adorer comme un dieu (VII 21), comme Jesus 
fut accuse par le grand-pretre de blasphemie pour avoir pretendu etre 
le Christ, le fils de Dieu. 18 Au meme livre (VII 38), c’est apres qu’ Apol- 
lonius, en prison, eut tire sa jambe des fers qui la retenaient, que son 
compagnon Damis comprit, pour la premiere fois, qu’il avait affaire a 
un homme d’une nature divine et superieure a celle des hommes. Est-ce 
une reminiscence de la confession soudaine du centurion chez Marc, 
apres que le rideau du Temple s’etait dechire en deux: «Vraiment cet 
homme etait fils de Dieu?» 19 


14 Me 16 : 19 ; Lc 24 : 50 - 52 ; Act 1 : 9 - 11 . 

15 Lc 2 : 41 - 50 . 

16 Mt 5 : 27 - 30 ; 19 : 12 . 

17 Mt 26 : 56 ; Me 14 : 50 . 

18 Mt 26 : 65 ; Me 14 : 63 - 64 . 

19 Me 15 : 39 . 
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Un peu plus loin (VII 41), Apollonius ordonne a Damis de partir 
pour Dicearchie (Puteoli) par la route de terre, de saluer le philosophe 
Demetrius, puis de se tourner vers la mer, du cote de File de Calypso. 
La, ajouta-t-il, «vous me verrez vous apparaitre», predisant de la sorte 
Fepisode deja evoque (VIII 12). Philostrate s’est-il inspire ici de la 
parole de Jesus sur le Mont des Oliviers: «Apres ma resurrection, je 
vous precederai en Galilee ? » 20 

Dans sa tres longue apologie, preparee mais jamais prononcee devant 
Domitien, Apollonius en appelle aux citadins qui ont eu besoin de lui 
et qui ont pu profiter de sa bienfaisance. Les villes lui demandaient 
« de guerir les malades, de faire que leurs mysteres fussent plus sains, 
plus sains leurs sacrifices, de mettre un terme a l’insolence, de rendre 
leur puissance aux lois». Sa recompense pour tout cela etait de les voir 
devenir meilleures (VIII 7.7). Cette enumeration pastiche-t-elle de quel- 
que maniere l’apologie de Jesus devant les disciples que Jean-Baptiste 
lui avait envoyes depuis sa prison : « Les aveugles voient et les boiteux 
marchent, les lepreux sont gueris et les sourds entendent, les morts 
ressuscitent et la Bonne Nouvelle est annoncee aux pauvres ? » 21 

Que le lecteur se rassure, je ne continuerai pas sur cette lancee. 22 Si, 
dans la Vie d’Apollonius, tous ces exemples etaient vraiment des echos 
du Nouveau Testament, on pourrait avoir Fimpression que Philostrate 
etait impregne des textes sacres chretiens ou . . . qu’il y avait une source 
commune. En realite, et abstraction faite de la discussion sur la vrai- 
semblance de chacun de ces loci (tantot, il s’agit d’un seul element du 
recit concerne, tantot plusieurs traits analogues se juxtaposent), on a 
affaire a des donnees tres eparses dans une biographie qui est vraiment 
la mer a boire (deux volumes dans Fedition Loeb). 23 

Comment la recherche s’est-elle positionnee, au fil des annees, sur 
cette question ? Apollonius fut un contemporain, au sens large, de Jesus 
et de Paul, 24 mais, puisque sa Vita date de 220 environ, son biographe 
a ecrit au moins 120 ans apres les Evangiles et les Actes. Son pretendu 


20 Me 14:28. 

21 Mt 11:4; Lc 7:22. 

22 Voir la vieille etude de Baur 1832. 

23 Cette longueur est exceptionnelle pour une biographie. J’ai moi-meme utilise 
Fedition avec traduction allemande de Mumprecht 1983 et les traductions framjaises 
de Chassang 1862 2 et de Grimal 1958:1031-1338. 

24 La Vita suggere la chronologie vers 3-vers 97 de notre ere, mais d’autres indices 
plaideraient pour une naissance plus tardive (vers 40): voir Hagg 2004:16-17. 
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disciple et compagnon, Damis de Ninive, dont Philostrate dit avoir uti- 
lise les Memoires (I 3), est tres souvent considere comme un personnage 
fictif (mais voir infra). Personne ne croit done plus, aujourd’hui, a la 
these d’Eduard Norden selon la quelle la tradition ancienne relative aux 
discours d’ Apollonius a Athenes (IV 18-22) aurait servi de modele a 
celui de saint Paul sur FAreopage. 25 Ni a la these de Jean-Louis Bernard 
qui veut que des episodes de la vie d’ Apollonius, racontes et vehicules 
par la foule, aient ete incorpores aux Evangiles en tant que miracles, 
apres remaniement (ainsi, la resurrection de la fille de Ja'ire serait une 
adaptation simplifiee de VA IV 45, plutot que l’inverse). 26 En fait, selon 
Bernard, Apollonius et Jesus incarnaient deux poles du mythe du Christ, 
respectivement le pole aristocratique et le pole populaire. 27 

Plus serieuse etait la these d’une toile de fond hellenistique com- 
mune. Elle voyait en Apollonius un representant typique du Beloq 
avrip preexistant tant a Philostrate et a ses sources qu’aux Evangiles. 
Or, quand on a commence a precher le Christ aux pa'iens, les chretiens 
auraient conforme le Jesus historique palestinien aux attentes de la 
gentilite en le faisant entrer dans le moule du BeToc dvqp. Cela aurait 
abouti au Jesus a la fois fils de Dieu et thaumaturge des Evangiles. 
Richard Reitzenstein, Gilbert Wetter, Otto Weinrich et Hans Windisch 
ont travaille a cette hypothese, 28 mais e’est surtout Ludwig Bieler qui a 
clairement elabore le concept de gottlicher Mensch en recourant dans 
une large mesure aux Evangiles et aux Vies de philosophes. 29 La these 
eut un tres grand impact, culminant dans les annees ’60 du siecle dernier 
(avec notamment le livre d’Hans Dieter Betz). 30 Apres que le celebre 
Rudolf Bultmann s’y etait rallie, suivi de ses eleves Paul Vielhauer et 
Helmut Roster, 31 la christologie du BeToc avrip avait conquis des pans 
importants de Fexegese neotestamentaire. 

A partir des annees 70, toutefois, des critiques commen^aient a se 
faire entendre (Wiilfing von Martitz, Otto Betz, Martin Hengel, Klaus 


25 Act 17:22-34. Cf. Norden 1923 2 :31-56. Le point de depart est, en fait, l’allusion 
d’ Apollonius (arrive en Ethiopie) aux autels eleves, a Athenes, aux dieux inconnus 
(VI 3; cf. Act 17:24). 

26 Bernard 1977:229-230. 

27 Ibid.: 128-129. 

28 Voir Koskenniemi 1994:65-163 (Forschungsbericht) ; du Toit 1997:2-33 (id.). 

29 Bieler, I-II 1935-1936. 

30 Betz 1961; voir aussi l’article Id. 1983b, col.234-312. 

31 Voir du Toit 1997:38. 
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Berger, Barry L. Blackburn, et d’autres). 32 La notion de 0eioc avrip sem- 
blait mal definie, floue, pas du tout monolithique (Bieler n’avait-il pas 
voulu montrer den Gesamttypus, gewissermassen die platonische Idee des 
antiken Gottmenschen ?). 33 Le syntagme meme a longtemps passe, aux 
yeux des savants modernes, pour un terme fixe, un terminus technicus, 
mais — c’est ce dont se rendaient compte les critiques — il ne l’avait pas 
ete dans l’Antiquite et ne correspondait done pas a une categorie anti- 
que. Certains ont alors essaye de differencier la notion, 34 mais on ne 
pouvait plus se passer d’une analyse semantique approfondie. 

On la doit a David S. du Toit, qui, dans un gros volume des Wis- 
senschaftliche Untersuchungen zum Neuen Testament paru en 1997 et 
s’ouvrant par un etat de la question de la problematique de l’«homme 
divin», a explore le champ semantique de 0eToc, Saipovioc et 0eoTreoioc 
dans toute une serie de textes de l’epoque imperiale, parmi lesquels 
la Vita Apollonii. II en conclut que ces termes sont rarement des 
adjectifs classificatifs, mais majoritairement des adjectifs qualificatifs, 
semantiquement proches de enoepfit;, 0£oae(3fi<;, fieocpiAjp;, oaioi; (done 
avec le sens de «consacre ou cher aux dieux, pieux») et souvent appli- 
ques a des archegetes ou des garants d’une tradition epistemologique 
(. Erkenntnistradition ), par ex. Homere, Platon, Polemon, Pythagore. 
Cela confine le fiexot; avrip dans la sphere du ooepex; avip plutot que 
dans celle de l’ontologiquement divin ou de la thaumaturgie. 35 C’est 
done dans ce sens que 0eToc s’applique a Apollonius (ou a Iarchas, le 
chef des brahmanes), sous la plume de Philostrate, y compris dans le 
passage ou Damis recommit la 0eia epuate; d’ Apollonius (VII 38). 36 


32 Ibid. : 31-35. 

33 Bieler, I 1935:4: «sie [diese Arbeit] will vielmehr den Gesamttypus, gewissermas- 
sen die platonischen Idee des antiken Gottmenschen schauen lassen, der sich, mag der 
einzelne GeToi; gleich nie und nirgends alle wesentlichen Zixge in letzter Vollkommenheit 
liickenlos in sich vereinigen, doch in jedem seiner Vertreter bald mehr, bald weniger 
auspragt; jeder liefert Steine, die sich schliesslich zum anschaulichen Bilde vereinigen 
lassen». Selon Gallagher, op. cit. (infra, note 34): 13, la recherche a mal compris 
Bieler, mais du Toit 1997:19 (note 106) critique son rapprochement entre Bieler et 
Yldealtypus de Weber. 

34 Cf. Tiede 1972 (fusion de deux types originellement distincts, a savoir le thau- 
maturge charismatique et le 0eTo<; aocpoi; des cercles philosophiques) ; Gallagher 1982 
(diversite des categories du Oetoi; dvrip hellenistique). Sur ce manque d’unite du concept, 
voir aussi Blackburn 1986:185-218; Id. 1991. Pour une interpretation du Oetoi; dvqp 
comme categorie de l’histoire sociale, voir Georgi 1976:27-42; Carrington 1986. 

35 du Toit 1997:50-65; 261-274. 

36 Ibid. : 311-312. 
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Selon du Toit, Hierocles n’a fait que confirmer cet etat de choses, 
lorsque, dans son OiAkAtiGtic Aoyoc (vers 302), il opposa Apollonius au 
Christ, reprochant aux chretiens leur credulite. Eux, en effet, divinisent 
Jesus sur la base de quelques miracles, alors que les pa'iens ne tiennent 
pas pour un dieu, mais pour un homme agreable aux dieux (Geoti; 
Ke^apiopevov av8pa) celui qui a accompli des Gangdom. C’est done 
dans ce sens ethique qu’Hierocles a compris la qualification de Geioc 
chez Philostrate. 37 Et ce n’est qu’d la suite de 1 ’ Auseinandersetzung avec 
le christianisme que les pa'iens ont fini par envisager Apollonius comme 
un etre divin au sens ontologique (Eunape de Sardes, [vers 400] ). 38 

Par consequent, la terminologie du GeTot; dvrip/Geioc dvGpomoc n’a pas 
ete un signifiant pour le Gottmensch ou le thaumaturge charismatique 
(la ou il est question de telles figures, cette terminologie manque) et 
ne permet pas de supposer une representation conceptuelle servant de 
prealable a la theologie du fils de Dieu. 39 Or, par un autre biais, Erkki 
Koskenniemi etait arrive a la meme conclusion, quelques annees plus 
tot (1994). 40 Constatant que le Jesus des Evangiles et FApollonius de 
Philostrate jouent un role preponderant dans la «topique» du Geioc 
avrip (notamment chez Bieler), il doute que, si la Vita Apollonii n’avait 
pas existe, le type de l’« homme divin » ait jamais ete con^u dans la 
recherche moderne. Puisque Apollonius s’avere etre surtout une creation 
de Philostrate (la tradition remontant au premier siecle serait peu sure) 
et puisque, avant le milieu du IP siecle de notre ere, on ne connait que 
peu de thaumaturges pa'iens, la christologie du Geioc avrip repose sur 
un raisonnement circulaire et doit done etre ecartee. 41 Dans un article 
plus recent, le meme auteur a reaffirme qu’ Apollonius ne saurait passer 
pour un representant de l’« homme divin » typique de l’hellenisme. 42 


37 Ibid.: 315-317 (cf. [pseudo-] Eusebe, Contra Hieroclem , 2). 

38 Ibid.: 319 (voir aussi infra, note 109). 

39 Ibid.: 399-406. 

40 Koskenniemi 1994:187-189, 230-235. 

41 Ibid.: 77-78, 169-178, 206-219 (liste d’autres thaumaturges). Koskenniemi prend 
done aussi le contre-pied de Karl Ludwig Schmidt 1923:50-134, qui avait trouve dans 
la Vita Apollonii de Philostrate les meilleurs paralleles avec les Evangiles. En ce qui 
concerne Bieler, Koskenniemi sous-estime le nombre de textes utilises par cet auteur 
(il sulht de consulter son Stellenregister), les autres Vies de philosophes etant, il est 
vrai, plus tardives que la Vie d’Apollonius. 

42 Koskenniemi 1998. Dans le meme sillage: Evans 1995:245-250 (Excursus 2: 
Jesus and Apollonius of Tyana); du Toit 1999:149-166. 
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La these, si bien ancree, du BeToc avrip semble done serieusement 
ebranlee aujourd’hui, meme si elle resiste encore. 43 De toute fa<;on, l’im- 
pression prevaut a present qu’en matiere d’ antecedents et de paralleles, 
l’Ancien Testament (les miracles d’Elie et d’Elisee par exemple), certains 
pseudepigraphes et les traditions rabbiniques aident mieux a expliquer 
la stylisation de la figure du Christ que le pretendu «homme divin» 
hellenistique. 44 Ceci etant dit, certains relents apologetiques du debat 45 
risquent neanmoins de donner lieu a des malentendus. 

A la fin de son livre, David du Toit fait remarquer que son etude 
semantique n’entendait pas contester la possibility de l’existence d’un 
concept d’homme divin dans l’Antiquite. 46 II avait d’ailleurs reconnu 
que les adjectifs etudies s’emploient parfois comme des relationelle 
Klassenadjektive, en ce sens qu’ils impliquent eine gewisse Beziehung 
entre l’homme evoque et les dieux ou les etres divins (avant tout par le 
truchement de l’inspiration ou de l’illumination). 47 Or, ce sont notam- 
ment ces rapports particulars et la concomitance d’un certain nombre 
de traits narratifs, ou de topoi si Ton veut, tels qu’on les trouve chez 
Bieler, qui inscrivent les Evangiles, la Vita Apollonii et d’autres textes 
pa'iens, chretiens et juifs dans un discours plus large, independamment 
de la question terminologique et de celle de l’anteriorite et de l’inter- 
dependance. On reviendra la-dessus, tout comme sur le probleme de 
l’historicite de ce genre de recits. 

Mais attardons-nous d’abord a la theorie inverse, celle de la depen- 
dance de Philostrate par rapport au Nouveau Testament. La vieille 
these d’une contrefa^on debberee des Evangiles pour poser Apollonius 
en rival du Christ, professee par Ferdinand Christian Baur (1832) et 
acceptee par quelques autres (parmi lesquels Pierre de Labriolle), 48 avait 
fini par etre rejetee par la plupart des commentateurs, 49 tout en ayant 


43 Par ex. Hanus 1998:200-231 (resume d’une these); Geerlings 2003:121-131 (les 
Evangiles comme variante chretienne du concept). 

44 Cf. Evans 1995:246, 250. 

45 La critique du concept de Oeioi; dvqp emane surtout de theologiens et d’exegetes 
du Nouveau Testament. A l’epoque, ce dernier ne pouvait pas etre original ; aujourd’hui, 
l’originalite judeo-chretienne est devenue imperative. 

46 du Toit 1997:406. 

47 Ibid.\ 165. 

48 Baur 1832; de Labriolle 1934, 1942 2 :188. Autres exemples chez Koskenniemi 
1994:184 (note 81). 

49 Voir le resume de Grimal 1958:1028: « Aucun episode n’y rappelle indiscutable- 
ment aucune page de la vie du Christ. Toute la biographie spirituelle d’ Apollonius 
s’explique naturellement par ce que nous pouvons savoir de la pensee religieuse 
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ete nuancee par M.-J. Lagrange (1937). Celui-ci ne croyait pas que 
comme lettre, Philostrate ait vraiment etudie les Evangiles, et encore 
moins les epitres de saint Paul. Ne comprenant pas le christianisme, le 
biographe d’ Apollonius entendait montrer la superiorite de la raison 
philosophique, renforcee par un contact avec les dieux qui lui donnait 
une force nouvelle. La dependance reside done moins dans une imitation 
que dans une contradiction (il y aurait eu imitation dans le choix des 
themes, mais contradiction dans la maniere de les traiter). 50 

Cependant, a partir des annees ’70, des voix se sont a nouveau ele- 
vees pour admettre le positionnement implicite de Philostrate vis-a-vis 
du Nouveau Testament, soit comme evident (W.L. Duliere, Jacques 
Boulogne), 51 soit comme possible (Howard Kee) 52 ou pour le suggerer 
prudemment (Jas Eisner, Simon Swain). 53 Un des arguments avances 
est precisement le silence etonnant (et force?) de Philostrate sur Jesus 
et sur les chretiens, et ce a peu pres 40 ans apres que Celse eut deja 
cru necessaire de refuter la religion des ypiaxiavoi dans son ALri0f|c 
XoyoqV Un homme si bien informe (notamment sur les juifs, qui vivent 
separes du reste du monde [V 33]) et qui a fait lui-meme beaucoup de 
voyages sur les traces d’ Apollonius (I 2), doit avoir eu connaissance de 
la religion chretienne et avoir rencontre des chretiens (en lisant le seul 
Philostrate, on croirait que les chretiens n’existaient pas...). L’absence 
de la moindre allusion trahirait done en soi deja un agenda cache. 

En plus de cela, la commanditaire de la Vita Apollonii, Julia Domna, 
seconde epouse de Septime Severe, appartenait a ces princesses syrien- 
nes tres portees sur les questions philosophiques et religieuses. Sa 
niece Mammaea convoqua Origene a Antioche et eut une entrevue 
avec lui. 55 Son fils, Alexandre Severe, devenu empereur en 222 grace 


pa'ienne au I" siecle apres J.-C. Supposer que Philostrate songe ici aux chretiens est 
une hypothese gratuite et qui doit etre abandonnee. Comme elle n’explique rien, il 
vaut mieux en faire l’economie ». 

50 Lagrange 1937:19-20. 

51 Duliere 1970:250-251; Boulogne 1999:300. 

52 Kee 1986:85. 

53 Eisner 1997:35 (la Vita plutot comme counter-Acts que comme counter-Gospel ) ; 
Swain 1999b:182, 184-185 (Philostrate aurait ecrit pour contrer Pinfluence du chris- 
tianisme a la cour, ou, au moins, par antipathie pour des groupes rivalisants, parmi 
lesquels les chretiens). 

54 Sur l’oeuvre de Celse (vers 178) et sa refutation par Origene, voir de Labriolle 
1934, 1942 2 :1 1 1—169. 

55 Cf. Eusebe, Hist.Eccles., VI 21, 3-4. La rencontre a du avoir lieu en 224-225 ou 
en 232. 
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a elle et a Maesa, soeur de Julia Domna, avait dans sa chapelle privee 
( lararium ) une image du Christ aussi bien que d’ Apollonius, a cote 
d’ Abraham et d’Orphee . 56 La commande d’une Vie d’homme divin sur 
le modele de l’Evangile aurait done fait partie des strategies deployees 
a la cour pour contrer le christianisme a la faveur d’une revitalisation 
du paganisme . 57 

Force est de constater que les similitudes « troublantes » entre cer- 
tains miracles de Jesus et d’ Apollonius ne convainquent pas tout le 
monde du bien-fonde de cette these , 58 car on peut aussi les attribuer 
a un environnement religieux plus general . 59 Thomas Paulsen y ajoute 
que, si Philostrate avait vraiment voulu « concurrencer » Jesus comme 
thaumaturge, il se serait montre moins « distant » dans l’interpretation de 
certains miracles d’ Apollonius (voir aussi infra ). 60 Quant a Julia Domna, 
l’absence d’une politique active de persecution contre les chretiens sous 
la dynastie des Severes, rend invraisemblable une initiative litteraire 
anti-chretienne de la part de l’imperatrice, selon Erkki Koskenniemi . 61 
Peut-etre le philologue et theologien finnois a-t-il raison de supposer 
qu’a l’epoque de Philostrate le Traditionsgut chretien (et notamment 
des recits miraculeux) s’etait deja longtemps infiltre dans la narrativa 
populaire ( volkstumlichen Erzdhlungen) . Le biographe d’ Apollonius 
n’aurait done pas emprunte au Nouveau Testament, mais : « Philostratos 
liebte gute Geschichten so sehr, dass er auf genaue Unterscheidung 
der Quellen, wie wir sie heute betreiben, keinen Werte legte ». 62 Cette 
hypothese rejoint celle de Glen W. Bowersock. En effet, dans un livre 


56 Cf. Aelius Lampidius (Historia Augusta), Alexander Severus, 19, 2. On discute sur 
1’authenticite historique de ce temoignage. 

57 Boulogne 1999:300. 

58 Cf. Puiggali 1983:117-130, ici 117; voir deja Hempel 1920:80. 

59 Voir par ex. Smith 1971:174-199, ici 186-187, et deja Rohde 1872:23-61, ici 
30, nl. 

60 Paulsen 2003:108-109 (voir infra , notes 236 et suiv.). 

61 Koskenniemi 1991:76-77 (avec references sur la politique religieuse des Severes). 

62 Koskenniemi 1994:205-206: «Als Philostratos um 200-220 n. Chr. Traditionen 
iiber Apollonius sammelte, ware es ihm wahrscheinlich selbst mit Hilfe der strengsten 
Quellenkritik unmoglich gewesen, das christlichte Erzahlgut vollstandig herauszufil- 
tern (+ note 154: Es gibt keinen Grund zu bestreiten, dass Philostratos mundliche 
Traditionen gesammelt hat. . .) . . . vielleicht aber hat er — mehr kann nicht gesagt 
werden — die ursprixnglich christlichen Erzahlungen iiber Jesus in mundlicher und 
schon gewandelter Form kennengelernt. Zu diesem Zeitpunkt waren die Erzahlungen 
bereits mit anderen verschmolzen, von heidnischen Geschichten beeinflusst, und hatten 
vielleicht auch einen neuen Helden bekommen». Hagg 2004:394-395, se demande si 
Philostrate savait que son heros et Jesus etaient des contemporains. 
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paru la meme annee (1994), l’historien americain pose que, a force de 
chercher tout le temps des origines paiennes pour les rites, expressions 
et images du christianisme, on a occulte les influences qui ont joue en 
sens inverse, de tres bonne heure selon lui. 63 

Le debat n’est done pas clos, la question demeure ouverte et tout a 
fait legitime. Comme Fa formule Andy M. Reimer dans sa monographie 
Miracle and Magic: A Study in the Acts of the Apostles and the Life of 
Apollonius of Tyana (2002), le terrain «comparatif» s’avere toujours 
fertile « somewhere between parallelomania and parallelonoia». 64 De 
toute maniere, d’une part l’etat d’avancement et de diffusion (et, par 
corollaire, de « menace potentielle ») du christianisme dans l’« empire 
greco-romain» 65 et, d’autre part, le degre de nouveaute que cette secta 66 
d’origine semitique a apporte a la civilisation antique, constituent des 
elements-cles dans la discussion, qui touchera a fortiori les Vies de 
philosophes plus tardives. Ainsi, d’apres Lucien Jerphagnon et Mark 
Edwards, la Vie de Plotin n’est autre que «l’evangile de Plotin selon 
Porphyre», qui a compose cet ouvrage vers 300. 67 

On ne perdra pas de vue, cependant, que tant les Evangiles (et les 
Actes des apotres) que la Vita Apollonii sont aussi a la fois beaucoup 
plus et autre chose que ce qui se prete a une comparaison. 68 Apres la 
lecture patiente du texte de Philostrate, accompagnee de moult echanges 
de vue avec mes collegues gantois et avec le jeune doctorant dont le 
travail etait a l’origine du colloque, 69 mon impression generate est que, 
en depit d’ analogies ponctuelles et d’une certaine parente soteriologique, 
on est confronte a deux mondes tres differents. D’un cote celui d’un 
Messie eschatologique annonciateur du Royaume de Dieu et de la fin et 
du jugement du monde, ancre dans l’apocalyptique juive du debut de 


63 Bowersock 1994:127. L’auteur pousse loin ce raisonnement en admettant par ex. 
que le recit de la Cene etait deja connu de Petrone (cf. Satyricon , 141, 2-4), done avant 
la redaction des Evangiles (p. 138). 

64 Reimer 2002:18. 

65 Comme 1’appelle Paul Veyne 2005. 

66 Au sens neutre de ce mot latin. 

67 Jerphagnon 1990:41-52; Edwards 2000a:52-71. 

68 Voir aussi Petzke 1970:230 : « . . . die VA und die iibrige Apolloniustradition wurde 
immer schon unter neutestamentlichen Fragestellungen untersucht». 

69 Notre groupe de lecture comprenait, outre le doctorant Wannes Gyselinck et 
moi-meme, mes collegues gantois Kristoffel Demoen (directeur de la these) et Danny 
Praet, et aussi Stelios Panayotakis, nomme entre-temps a FUniversite de Crete. 
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notre ere 70 et dans une logique de peche, de remission et de redemp- 
tion ; 71 de l’autre cote celui, beaucoup plus «universaliste», d’un sage 
religieux desireux de s’instruire et de realiser en lui la somme de toutes 
les philosophies et de toutes les sagesses, avant tout le pythagorisme 
certes, mais s’ouvrant, pour ainsi dire aux quatre coins du monde ou 
presque, a toutes sortes de « sciences », celles en particulier des mages de 
Mesopotamia, des brahmanes indiens et des gymnosophistes d’Ethiopie, 
tout en restant lui-meme le heraut de l’hellenisme et de sa jtouSeta. 

Les dialogues ou le protagoniste s’en sort avec des reponses habiles 
et saisissantes sont plus nombreux et plus prolixes (socratisme oblige) 
dans la Vie d’Apollonius que dans les Evangiles (ou les Actes). Toutefois, 
nonobstant l’autorite avec laquelle Apollonius parle lui-meme (plus que 
Socrate ), 72 les paroles du Christ sont, en general, plus percutantes, moins 
superficielles sans doute 73 et moins nuancees, ce qui a peut-etre contri- 
bue a la victoire ulterieure du christianisme, en depit de son horizon 
initial tres borne . 74 Mais c’est la evidemment un constat post factum. 

La Vie d’Apollonius de Tyane, quant a elle, est un texte tellement vaste, 
riche et varie qu’elle ne saurait ne pas apparaitre comme un temoignage 
precieux de l’etat de la philosophie et de la religiosite paiennes en soi, 
au debut du IIP siecle, du moins dans certains cercles (mais voir aussi 
infra ). 75 On a done toutes les raisons d’etudier Philostrate et son heros 
propter se, leur Sitz im Leben a eux etant la grande tradition hellenique, 
la tradition philosophique, religieuse, mais aussi litteraire (la seconde 
sophistique). 


* 

Ceci etant dit, et pour ne pas sortir de ma propre orniere scientifique, 
je voudrais reprendre le probleme deja aborde des « analogies » par 


70 Voir Fesquisse penetrante de Kee 1983:146-173. 

71 Ce dernier aspect est principalement paulinien. 

72 Cf. Billault 2000:121 : «La demarche d’Apollonius se situe done a Foppose de celle 
de Socrate. Au lieu d’associer son interlocuteur a une recherche dubitative de la verite, il 
Fenonce devant lui avec une autorite qui donne a ses paroles l’accent de decrets royaux 
(I 17). Lorsqu’il recourt a l’interrogative socratique, il ne tarde pas a monopoliser la 
parole pour lui demontrer Fampleur de son erreur et de son ignorance*. 

73 Voir aussi Hahn 2003:92: «Zunachst kann Philostrat selbst keinesfalls als 
Propagan-dist oder auch nur Anhanger der pythagorischen Lehre bezeichnet werden, 
wie auch eigentlich philosophische Positionen jenseits popularer Allgemeinplatze in 
der Schrift nicht vertieft werden ». 

74 Le terrain d’action de Jesus se limitait a la Galilee et la Judee. 

75 Cf. par ex. Hahn 2003:94-95. 
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un autre biais que celui de la dependance. Depuis longtemps, on le 
sait (voir supra), d’aucuns ont invoque, pour expliquer telle ou telle 
similitude, l’environnement religieux, la mentalite, F Erlebnisstruktur, 
les schemes de pensee que les hommes de l’Antiquite (tardive) avaient 
en commun, quelle que fut leur religion. 76 Or, dans notre cas, il faut se 
rendre compte qu’il y avait aussi un discours commun aux juifs, pa'iens 
et chretiens. II s’agit du « discours hagiographique », qui figure dans le 
titre de la presente contribution. 

On a souvent deja souligne la dimension hagiographique de la Vie 
d’Apollonius, 77 comme celle d’autres Vies de philosophes plus tardives 
(jusqu’au VI e siecle: Vies de Pythagore, de Plotin, de Proclus, d’lsi- 
dore d’Alexandrie, de Platon). Par leur « celebration hagiographique » 
(Richard Goulet), ces textes baignent dans la sphere du holy man pa'ien, 
de la « saintete » paienne. 78 

Qui dit hagiographie, pense neanmoins d’abord aux saints chretiens. 
Or, Fhagiographie chretienne est elle aussi essentiellement posterieure 
a Philostrate. Certes, quelques Actes et Passions de martyrs (grecs ou 
latins) lui sont anterieurs, mais ce sont des documents hagiographi- 
ques tres partiels (ne portant que sur le proces et la mort du heros) et 
encore peu elabores litterairement. On pourrait eventuellement qualifier 
Apollonius de « quasi-martyr » (ou de « confesseur » pa'ien, si Fon veut), 79 
puisqu’il etait pret a mourir pour la philosophic (VII 14 et 31), qu’il ne 
craignait pas les tortures (VII 34), d’ailleurs point susceptibles de nuire 
a son ame (VII 36 ; VIII 5), et qu’il se montrait intrepide face aux tyrans 
(IV 43 ; VII 1 et 31, VIII passim : Neron et surtout Domitien). Mais tout 
cela s’inscrit plutot dans une longue tradition de philosophes resistants 
(VII 21), dont lui etait le plus grand aux yeux de Philostrate (VII 3). 


76 Voir supra , note 59, et Schneider 1954:194-198; Marrou 1977:42-51 («La nou- 
velle religiosite*). 

77 Par ex. Meunier 1936:18; Goulet 1981:164; Anderson 1986:136 («an encyclo- 
paedia of hagiography*) ; Eisner 1997:23; Boulogne 1999:302: «La biographie tend a 
prendre un caractere hagiographique et a suivre un schema type, qui se retrouve dans 
I’Evangile de Matthieu , tout comme chez Diogene Laerce et Jamblique, marque par 
une ordonnance ou Ton passe du nom et de Forigine a Feducation et a la formation 
intellectuelle, puis aux faits et dits principaux, avant d’en arriver a la mort et a la 
survie, par Fintermediaire des disciples*. Je ne suis pas d’accord avec cet auteur pour 
assigner a Diogene Laerce une perspective hagiographique, car il melange eloges et 
critiques (voir infra , sous 3). 

78 Cf. Fowden 1982:33-59; Kirschner 1984:105-124; Joly 1989:11-20; Anderson 
1994; Hanus 1998:229; Edwards 2000b; Jones 2004. 

79 Le confessor (6goXoyr|Tf|i;) etait a Forigine le martyr designatus (en prison, mais 
sans execution). 
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La premiere « Passion- Vie » (le passage entre Passio et Vita), celle 
de saint Cyprien de Carthage par le diacre Pontius, date de 259 et est 
ecrite en latin. 80 Je sais qu’on a recemment voulu faire remonter au 
IIP siecle la Passion/Vie de saint Polycarpe, eveque de Smyrne (dont 
les Actes de la seconde moitie du IP siecle constituent notre premier 
papxbpxov grec), mais cette tentative n’a guere convaincu et n’a done pas 
ebranle la datation traditionnelle (IV e ou meme V e siecle). 81 Pour avoir 
la premiere veritable biographie spirituelle chretienne, il faut attendre 
le Biot; Avramov d’Athanase d’Alexandrie, peu apres 356, e’est-a-dire 
pres de 140 ans apres la Vita Apollonii. 82 

Ce qui existe bel et bien avant Philostrate, ce sont les plus anciens 
Actes apocryphes des apotres, au nombre de cinq, transmis en plusieurs 
langues, mais rarement dans leur integralite, sauf les Actes de Thomas 
du debut du IIP siecle, qu’on a appeles «la premiere biographie d’un 
saint syrien». 83 Sans etre des « biographies » completes, ils ne manquent 
pas d’affinites avec les Vies de philosophes : je pense au rapport predi- 
cation/voyages, a l’element thaumaturgique et l’element teratologique 
(toutes sortes de merveilles, plantes et animaux y compris). Eric Junod 
s’est demande s’il n’y a pas de dessein similaire partiel sous-jacent aux 
deux groupes de textes (avec des recits plus tardifs dans les deux filie- 
res), qui, de toute facpxn, ressortissent a une litterature romanesque au 
sens large (celle des Jtpa^eit; et des 7tepxo8ox y incluse). 84 D’autres que 
lui ont appele de leurs voexxx des etudes comparatives approfondies sur 
ces Actes apocryphes et, notamment, la Vita Apollonii . 85 

Ce que j’appelle discours hagiographique, transcende deux facteurs. 
Premierement les genres litteraires, car il se greffe sur plusieurs d’entre 
eux: la biographie, le roman, la nouvelle, l’aretologie, l’encomion ou 
panegyrique (par exemple, au IV e siecle, l’£7uxdcpiot; Loyoc de Libanius 
pour l’empereur Julien ou celui de Gregoire de Nazianze pour saint 
Basile). 86 La biographie spirituelle est surement le principal de ces 


80 Bastiaensen 1997 4 . 

81 Cf. Stewart-Sykes 2000. Mais voir le compte rendu critique de Dehandschutter, 
Vigiliae Christianae 58, 2004:209-214. 

82 Bartelink 1994. 

83 Cf. Drijvers 1988:11-26, ici 15. 

84 Junod 1981:209-219. 

85 Par ex. Klauck, in Biblical Interpretation 12,3, 2004:320 (compte rendu de Reimer 
[ 2002 ]). 

86 Libanius, Or., 18 (ed. A.F. Norman, I, London 1969 [Loeb]: 278-486) ; Gregoire de 
Nazianze, Or., 43 (ed. J. Bernardi, Paris 1992, Sources Chretiennes, 384:116-306). Sur 
les genres hagiographiques, voir Van Uytfanghe 1987a:col.l59-178. 
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genres aux contours souvent flous, mais elle est facilement recoupee 
par d’autres ; a vrai dire, la discussion sur les genres n’est jamais simple, 
comme le montre le cas de la Vie d’Apollonius elle-meme et encore 
plus celui des Evangiles. 87 

Deuxiemement, ce discours hagiographique transcende la question 
des dependances mutuelles et ponctuelles. Si Philostrate receptionne 
peut-etre (consciemment ou inconsciemment) tel recit evangelique (voir 
supra), saint Jerome, lui, semble s’inspirer du passage ou Philostrate va 
jusqu’a guerir, a Tarse, un chien enrage (VI 43), pour le transformer 
en chameau possede dans sa Vie de saint Hilarion de Gazaf & On peut 
deceler quelques emprunts a une Vie de Pythagore utilisee a la fois par 
Porphyre et Jamblique (sans doute celle qui est attribute a Apollonius 
lui-meme: voir infra) dans la Vita Antonii d’Athanase, 89 alors que 
Jamblique lui-meme semble deja se souvenir du monachisme dans son 
De vita Pythagorica. 90 

Cette intertextualite ponctuelle et subtile me parait moins importante 
que le fait que voici : dans un certain nombre d’ouvrages qui s’echelon- 
nent sur une periode allant du tout debut de l’epoque imperiale jusqu’a 
la fin de l’Antiquite tardive et qui viennent d’horizons divers (juif, judeo- 
chretien [les Evangiles], chretien, pa'ien), on decouvre, malgre toutes 
les differences et toute une evolution diachronique, un tronc commun 
(minimal). 91 Selon Morton Smith, qui travaille surtout avec le concept 
(plutot chimerique) d’aretologie, il faut compter avec des pertes beau- 
coup plus anciennes, car le snobisme de la litterature antique negligeait 
la Kleinliteratur 92 (ou, soit dit entre parentheses, on peut difficilement 


87 Voir Lo Cascio 1974. Qu’on se rappelle d’ailleurs le titre tres generique: Td eq 
tov Tuavea Atio)iA,(oviov. Pour ce qui est des Evangiles, voir les Forschungsberichte 
dans ANRW, II, 25, 2. 1984:1463-1542, 1543-1704. 

88 Cf. Vita Hilarionis, 14 (ed. Bastiaensen & Smit). Sur la Vie de saint Paul de Thebes 
du meme auteur: P. Hamblenne 1993:209-234. 

89 Cf. Bartelink 1994:63-64. Athanase a aussi connu la Vie de Plotin par Porphyre, 
mais, selon Bartelink, les emprunts avaient pour fonction d’etablir un contraste entre 
Antoine et les heros pa'iens (a comparer a la note 50 : Lagrange a propos de Philostrate 
et les Evangiles). Voir egalement infra, note 251. 

90 Ed. Deubner & Klein 1975 [Vita, 253: povd^ovreq ev xatq epqplau;). 

91 J’ai analyse un grand nombre de textes juifs, pa'iens et chretiens a l’aune du dis- 
cours hagiographique minimal dans Van Uytfanghe 2001. 

92 Smith 1971:179: «Of these [= the holy men of the Graeco-Roman world] our 
knowledge is limited by the snobbishness of the literary tradition of antiquity. Ancient 
literature is almost entirely upper class and rationalistic » ; note 38 (a la meme page) : 
« This is one of the main reasons why the New Testament, a lower middle class product, 
seems so different from Greek and Roman literary works ». Rappelons ici qu’une Vie 
de Pythagore attribute a Apollonius lui-meme (voir infra) est perdue. 
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ranger l’oeuvre de Philostrate). Quoi qu’il en soit, nous ne pouvons 
nous baser que sur des textes conserves. Or, le premier auteur connu qui 
developpe un discours hagiographique plus ou moins acheve, est sans 
doute le juif hellenise Philon d’Alexandrie, dans ses Vies de patriarches, 
et singulierement dans sa Vie de Moyse, 93 ou ce dernier apparait comme 
l’incarnation parfaite de la vertu et de la sagesse (selon la tradition sto'i- 
cienne), le ootpoc (ic/oiAnjc, comme un ascete et un bienfaiteur. 94 Les 
representants suivants n’ont pas forcement puise la-dedans, mais la n’est 
pas la question, analogie n’impliquant pas toujours genealogie. 95 

Le discours hagiographique est un canevas structurel que j’ai defini 
ailleurs 96 a partir de quatre composantes (le statut du heros, les rap- 
ports entre l’enonce et la realite historique, le dessein performatif, les 
archetypes de stylisation) : 

1) L’objet meme, le heros, n’est pas un dieu, meme si certains de 
ses contemporains ou de la posterite pouvaient le considerer comme 
tel (selon Philostrate, Damis de Ninive voyait en Apollonius un dieu et 
s’attacha a lui apres avoir constate qu’il connaissait toutes les langues 
ainsi que les pensees secretes des hommes [I 19]). On n’a done pas 
affaire a de la mythologie et les auteurs ne sont pas des mythographes. 
Par contre, le protagoniste est toujours lie a Dieu, aux dieux ou au divin 
par un rapport particulier, quel que soit le sens de Bexot;, Saipovtoc, 
Becmemoc dans les textes concernes. A juste titre, en effet, Howard C. 
Kee fait remarquer que ce special relationship ne se deduit pas du titre 
de 0eTo<; avip (voir supra). 97 

Patricia Cox, quant a elle, se sert de l’«echelle de divinite» chere aux 
neoplatoniciens pour y placer les philosophes d’ apres leurs biographes. 
Ainsi, Apollonius, tout comme Pythagore (chez Porphyre et Jamblique), 
est « fils de dieu » : sa mere enceinte a ete « visitee » en songe par le 
dieu Protee (I 4), les cygnes attendaient sa naissance, et, par le trait 
de foudre remontant vers 1’ ether au moment de l’accouchement, «les 
dieux — selon l’interpretation de Philostrate — indiquaient et predisaient 
la celebrite qui devait mettre l’enfant au-dessus de tout ce qui est au 
monde, l’installer pres des dieux, bref tout ce qu’il fut plus tard» (I 5). 98 


93 Arnaldez e.a. (ed.) 1967. Voir deja Bieler, II 1936:30; du Toit 1997:23 (note 137). 

94 Pour ce qui est du merveilleux, Philon s’en tient aux recits bibliques, mais a la fin 
(II 291), il suggere une espece d’ « ascension » de Moyse, a la maniere d’Elie. 

95 Cf. Smith (supra, note 59); Van Uytfanghe 2001:col.l336-1341. 

96 Cf. Van Uytfanghe 1987a:col.l55-157; Id. 1993:148-149. 

97 Kee 1986:84. 

98 Voir aussi Hahn 2003:97: «A11 dies verbindet sich mit einem nicht erst von 
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D’autres philosophies, Plotin (chez Porphyre) et Origene (chez Eusebe) 
beneficiaient plutot, selon Cox, d’un godlike status." 

On apprend par Aristote et Jamblique que les Pythagoriciens, eux, 
distinguaient parmi les vivants doues de raison trois especes : les dieux, 
les hommes, et les etres du genre de Pythagore. 100 Ce dernier avait 
la reputation d’etre en rapports constants avec les dieux, nous dit 
Philostrate (1 1). Apollonius, de son cote, nourrissait un ideal tout voisin 
de celui du Maitre, mais il aspirait a la sagesse et s’elevait au-dessus des 
tyrans de fa^on plus divine encore (Bexoxepov) que Pythagore (I 2). 101 
Dans son apologie, il rappelle la doctrine des Indiens et des Egyptiens 
et explique lui-meme a Domitien qu’ « il faut un homme pour regler 
cet univers des ames, un homme dont la sagesse fait un dieu» (VIII 
7.7). Sa sagesse, qui est inseparable d’une vision du monde et d’un 
mode de vie, est la source des pouvoirs surnaturels que les dieux lui 
consentent. 102 Il est toujours a leur ecoute (sur sa piete: voir infra), la 
proximite du divin est un trait permanent de son existence. 103 Il dit 
vivre sous le gouvernement des dieux (V 35) et specialement sous la 
protection de Zeus (VIII 7.2), Partisan de toutes choses ou l’« architecte 
de l’univers» selon la traduction (aux accents ma^onniques?) d’ Alexis 
Chassang (IV 30). Les dieux en general tiennent Apollonius en haute 
estime (I 28) et guident son cheminement (I 18 et 28; VIII 12). 

Quand les brahmanes prennent conge de lui, ils lui assurent que non 
seulement apres sa mort, mais de son vivant meme, il serait considere 
par beaucoup comme un dieu (III 50). Toutefois, a l’instar de Pierre 
et de Barnabe a Lystres, 104 Apollonius, sous la plume de Philostrate, se 
defend d’etre un dieu. Alors que les Tyaniens l’appelaient fils de Zeus, 
lui se declarait simplement fils d’ Apollonius (I 6). 105 A Alexandrie, on 
le regardait comme un dieu (V 24), mais a Sparte, il avait lui-meme 


Philostrat betonten aussergewohnlichen Verhaltnis des Apollonius zu den Gottern, 
das bereits die von Vorzeichen und Wundern bestimmten Umstande seiner Geburt 
programmatisch ankiindigen*. 

99 Cox 1983:34. 

100 Jamblique, De Vita Pythagorica, 6, 31 = Aristote, De Pythagoreis, fr.192. Cf. 
Goulet 1981:176. 

101 Sur le sens du terme, voir du Toit 1997:306-307. De toute faijon, Apollonius 
modelait sa vie sur celle de Pythagore (I 7), ce qui fait de sa biographie aussi une Vita 
Pythagorica: cf. Moreschini 1990:43 et infra, la note 161. 

102 Voir Billault 1993a:277; Id. 2000:124. 

103 Billault 2000:121-122. 

104 Cf. Act 14:11-12 (simple parallele). 

105 II aurait done porte le meme nom que son pere «terrestre». 
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decline des Beocpdvia (honneurs divins) pour eviter l’envie (IV 31), ce 
qui demeure quelque peu ambigu. A Domitien, qui, comme d’autres 
lors de son passage de la prison vers le palais imperial (VII 31), etait 
frappe par son apparence surnaturelle, il explique que, visiblement, 
Athena ne l’avait pas encore purifie a ce point qu’il pouvait distinguer 
les dieux ou demons et les hommes (VII 32). 

Un des chefs d’accusation a l’encontre d’ Apollonius fut precise- 
ment que les gens le traitaient comme un dieu. Le philosophe nie 
avoir convoite ou cherche les honneurs divins (VIII 7.7) et en meme 
temps il relativise son cas individuel : tout homme que Ton considere 
comme vertueux est honore du titre de dieu (VIII 5). La doctrine des 
sages indiens sur le dieu Sripionpyot; qui est bon, ne lui permet-elle pas 
d’affirmer que les hommes de bien ont quelque chose de divin (VIII 
7.7) ? 106 En un autre endroit, Philostrate lui fait evoquer les philosophes 
«en qui, entre tous, les dieux prennent plaisir» (V 20). Une certaine 
ambivalence subsiste done. Comme d’autres philosophes dont l’Anti- 
quite tardive nous a legue des biographies, Apollonius n’est ni un dieu 
ni un sorcier, mais il est tout de meme marque par le divin. 107 On a 
affaire a une incarnation humaine partielle du divin, dans un contexte 
de polytheisme henotheiste. 108 

Les textes juifs et chretiens, eux, operent dans un environnement 
monotheiste. Jesus lui-meme est le fils de 1’Homme ou le fils de Dieu, 
mais il n’est pas encore Dieu le Fils. C’est la une reflexion theologique 
ulterieure, comme on en trouvera une aussi chez Eunape de Sardes a 
propos d’ Apollonius (Philostrate aurait du intituler son oeuvre « Visite 
d’un dieu chez les hommes »). 109 Certaines pericopes evangeliques ecar- 
tent meme cette assimilation ou identification, 110 ce qui, evidemment, 


106 Et au meme chapitre (son apologie devant l’empereur): « Aussi, lorsqu’ils me 
regardaient comme un dieu, leur erreur t’etait utile, car ils ne m’ecoutaient qu’avec plus 
de zele, dans leur crainte de faire ce qui deplaisait a un dieu. Mais en fait telle n’etait 
pas leur pensee: ils se disaient seulement qu’il y a une certaine parente (^nyyeveia) 
entre Fhomme et la divinite, qui fait que l’homme seul parmi les etres vivants, connait 
les dieux et lui permet de reflechir a sa propre nature et a ce qui le fait participer a 
la divinite ». 

107 Goulet 1981:193. 

108 Boulogne 1999:303. 

109 Vitae sophistarum, 1.454. Voir du Toit 1999:319: «Erst die Auseinandersetzung 
mit dem Christentum schuf die Voraussetzung dafixr, so dass es nicht verwundert, 
wenn Eunapios etwa hundert Jahre spater die VA rezipiert und schreibt...». 

110 Par ex. Me 10:18: «Pourquoi m’appelles-tu bon? Nul n’est bon que Dieu seul» 
(voir aussi Lc 18:19); Mt 27:46; Me 15:34: «Mon Dieu, mon Dieu, pourquoi m’as-tu 
abandonne ? ». 
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n’enleve rien au rapport tres particulier de Jesus avec Dieu (« son Pere»), 
tel que les evangelistes nous le font connaitre. 

Le dogme chretien a done pleinement divinise Jesus. Or, s’il est vrai 
que l’idee de la « divinisation » de l’homme n’est pas etrangere a cer- 
tains theologiens platonisants comme Philon et Clement d’Alexandrie, 
Origene ou Gregoire de Nysse, 111 force est de constater que la distinction 
est toujours tres nettement affirmee dans les biographies de patriarches 
de Philon et dans l’hagiographie chretienne: le saint chretien (tout 
comme Moyse par exemple) est non pas un etre divin, mais l’homme 
de Dieu (dvhpomoc 0eoh, vir Dei), le serviteur du Seigneur (0epa7tcov 
Kupiou, servus Domini). 112 Cependant, ici egalement, le rapport mys- 
tique avec Dieu et « les choses celestes » est constant. Le saint beneficie 
de la grace et de la protection divines, et e’est de cette grace et de sa 
propre vertu que decoulent aussi ses charismes. Neanmoins, l’insistance 
repetitive de Fhagiographie sur le theocentrisme des miracles (e’est Dieu 
qui les accomplit par Y intermediate du saint) laisse entendre que ce 
principe n’etait pas toujours facile a inculquer a tous les fideles. 113 

Si les etudes recentes sur le sens de Beioi; et ses synonymes (voir 
supra) semblent avoir attenue la difference theorique entre le Beioc 
dv0pa>7Kx; paien et l’dvOpomoc 0eoh chretien, le vecu quotidien qu’on 
peut lire sur et entre les lignes l’avait sans doute deja gommee : les holy 
men des deux traditions faisaient fonction, de facto, de 0eToi ocvSpe:; 
(au sens que Ton donnait autrefois a ce syntagme) pour ceux qui les 
admiraient, consultaient, veneraient et statufkient. Philostrate lui-meme 
illustre cette donnee a plusieurs reprises. 

2) Cela nous mene au deuxieme facteur, le rapport entre l’enonce 
et le substrat historique. Comme tout discours, le discours hagiogra- 
phique est d’abord une realite langagiere et textuelle. Ce que nous 
avons, ce sont des textes, ou une ecriture; d’un point de vue purement 
« nominaliste », en disant cela on a dit l’essentiel. Le linguistic turn du 
debut des annees ’80 du siecle dernier a d’ailleurs reoriente la science 
historique dans ce sens-la: l’«histoire comme recit» a revolutionne la 
notion meme d’historicite. Toutefois, il a d’autant moins empeche la 
vieille question wie es eigentlich gewesen ist de refaire toujours surface, 114 


111 Voir par ex. Canevet 1966:spec.998-1001. 

112 Voir deja Bieler, II 1936:24-36; Steidle 1956:148-200. 

113 Cf. Van Uytfanghe 2000:67-144, ici 118-119. 

114 Je renvoie a mes reflexions dans A. Scharer & G. Scheibelreiter 1994:194-195. Ce 
volume contient les Actes d’un colloque tenu a Zwettl (Autriche) en mars 1993, ou, a la 
suite du discours de cloture de Patrick Geary, on a aprement discute de la question. 
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que les textes dont nous parlons se veulent explicitement historiques 
au sens classique du termed 15 

A ce sujet, l’introduction de Jacques Fontaine a son edition commen- 
tee de la Vie de saint Martin de Tours par Sulpice Severe 116 — un veritable 
traite methodologique pour la lecture d’un recit hagiographique — a 
introduit la notion-cle de stylisation. Celle-ci se deroule generalement 
en trois phases : la stylisation inchoative du personnage et de sa propre 
subjectivity la tradition orale et eventuellement ecrite intermediate, qui 
continue d’orienter et d’ amplifier le substrat historique, et la mise en 
forme et le travail litteraires de l’auteur ou du redacteur. L’importance 
et le dosage de ces phases peuvent varier considerablement d’un texte 
a l’autre, tout comme les avis des historiens, exegetes et philologues 
divergent parfois sensiblement sur des cas individuels (celui d’ Apol- 
lonius y compris). 

Les textes purement legendaires ou fictifs, a substrat historique nul 
ou quasi nul, sont loin d’etre majoritaires, meme au Moyen Age. Une 
decouverte peut neanmoins changer la donne dans un sens ou dans 
l’autre. Ainsi, jusqu’il y a peu, le substrat historique de la Vie de Moyse 
par Philon d’Alexandrie se reduisait a ce que les historiens croyaient 
pouvoir tirer des recits bibliques. Or, Ton sait que les fouilles de deux 
archeologues israeliens, Israel Finkelstein et Neil Asker Silberman, 
ont serieusement ebranle l’histoire biblique et mis en question jusqu’a 
l’existence meme d’ Abraham et de Moyse, notamment . 117 Quel que soit 
le substrat historique (souvent, mais pas toujours, correlatif au decalage 
chronologique entre l’epoque du personnage et celle de l’auteur ), 118 une 
regie (rappelee par Patricia Cox a propos des Vies de philosophes ) 119 
veut qu’un texte hagiographique nous renseigne davantage sur l’envi- 
ronnement mental de l’hagiographe que sur le saint. 

Un autre theoricien de l’hagiologie, Friedrich Lotter, recourt au 
concept de Memorat et distingue Ergebnislegenden (avec des temoins 
oculaires), Erinnerungslegenden (consignees par ecrit moins d’un 
demi-siecle apres le deces du protagoniste) et Traditionslegenden 


115 Cf. Reimer 2002:41-44: «From ‘Narrative World’ to ‘Historical World’*. 

116 Fontaine 1967. 

117 Finkelstein & Silberman 2001. 

118 Que cette regie ne soit pas absolue, le quatrieme Evangile l’atteste deja, car, tout 
en etant le dernier en date et tout en etant extremement «theologique», il contient 
quelques donnees « historiques » confirmees notamment par l’archeologie. 

119 Cox 1983:120 (note 68). 
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tres tardives . 120 Fontaine et (surtout) Lotter ont souligne egalement 
les parallelismes avec l’exegese moderne de la Bible, et notamment 
les methodes de la Formgeschichte et de son instrumentaire de 
Traditionsgut, Redaktionsgeschichte, Episodenerzahlungen, etc. Or, 
precisement, Dietmar Esser et davantage encore Gerd Petzke ont 
compare le Traditionsprozess de la Vita Apollonii a celui des Evangiles 
moyennant ces memes methodes de la Formgeschichte . 121 Les reserves 
d’Erkki Koskenniemi sur ce point 122 n’ont pas empeche Henning Paulsen 
d’approfondir la question en la focalisant sur la Wunderuberlieferung 
de la Vie d’ Apollonius . 123 

Qu’en est-il ? On connait les discussions interminables sur le Jesus 
historique et le Jesus « kerygmatique » et sur la fiabilite des Evangiles 
et de la tradition (ecrite et surtout orale) qui leur est anterieure. Du 
pessimisme sur nos connaissances possibles relatives au Jesus historique 
on est passe aujourd’hui, a la suite de la «troisieme quete» (the Third 
Quest), a un plus grand optimisme (auquel ont contribue les etudes 
sur le judaisme de l’epoque intertestamentaire et les temoignages 
archeologiques ). 124 

Bien des saints (et leur tradition hagiographique) ont fait l’objet 
d’un debat similaire (plus modeste evidemment ), 125 et c’est aussi le cas 
d’ Apollonius de Tyane. II me semblerait aussi farfelu, aujourd’hui, de 
nier l’existence historique d’ Apollonius que de nier celle de Jesus 126 (ou 
celle, par exemple, de Paul de Thebes ou Hilarion de Gaza, dont saint 
Jerome a ecrit les Vies romancees ). 127 Toutefois, sur le rapport — et le 
decalage — entre le « Ur- Apollonius » du premier siecle de notre ere 128 


120 Lotter 1971:195-202; Id. 1976:1-20. 

121 Esser 1969; Petzke 1970. 

122 Koskenniemi 1994:50-56, 177 (l’auteur admet que l’existence et l’utilisation 
d’une ample tradition orale prephilostrateenne ne font aucun doute, mais il appelle a 
la prudence pour ce qui est de la comparaison avec la tradition relative a Jesus). 

123 Paulsen 1997. 

124 Voir Evans 1995:9, 45-46 (note 43). (cette «troisieme quete» n’est plus dictee 
par des motivations de foi ou de theologie). Voir egalement Meier 1991. 

125 Je renvoie par exemple au livre de F. Lotter sur saint Severin du Norique (Lotter 
1976) et aux discussions qu’il a soulevees. 

126 Sur les attestations d’ Apollonius en dehors de Philostrate (Lucien de Samosate, 
Dio Cassius, probablement Porphyre), voir Petzke 1970:19-24. II est vrai qu’aussi bien 
sur Apollonius que sur Jesus, ces temoignages precoces sont clairsemes et que les deux 
figures n’ont pas tout de suite retenu l’attention de leurs contemporains (ibid., p. 157 ; 
Padilla 2001:149-150). 

127 Sur ces figures, voir Bastiaensen 1994:97-123, spec.110-114. 

128 Bowie 1978 utilise ce terme: 1686. 
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et le heros philostrateen, les opinions ont toujours diverge, allant du 
scepticisme le plus prononce (par ex. Ewen Lyall Bowie, dans le sillage 
d’Eduard Meyer) 129 a une confiance raisonnable (apres F. Grosso, par 
ex. Graham Anderson et Andy M. Reimer, qui estiment qu’une source 
hagiographique peut devoiler something of the personalities and ethos 
of those involved et qu’un ouvrage comme celui de Philostrate aurait 
egalement ete concevable 150 ans plus tot). 130 

Tout depend evidemment de la valeur qu’on accorde aux sources 
citees et utilisees par Philostrate lui-meme, a commencer par les fameux 
Memoires (imopvqpaTa) de Damis de Ninive, le pretendu disciple et 
compagnon d’ Apollonius (I 3 et passim). Est-ce un ecrit authentique 
comme le croit toujours Anderson, ce qui transformerait tout d’un coup 
la Vita Apollonii d’une Traditionslegende en une Ergebn islegen de ? 1 3 1 Ou 
un faux que des neopythagoriciens ont glisse entre les mains de Julia 
Domna et que Philostrate a eventuellement envisage comme « vrai» ? 132 
Ou plutot, comme le pensent la plupart des specialistes actuels, un 
true litteraire de Philostrate (le theme du livre perdu et redecouvert) 
visant a authentifier son recit (il aurait alors implique le souvenir de 
Fimperatrice). 133 Le probleme, comme on Fa remarque recemment, e’est 
qu’aucun temoignage hormis Philostrate ne nous garantit Fexistence 
d’une source appelee Damis (ou circulant sous son nom), mais qu’en 
meme temps les arguments forts manquent pour la nier; e’est done une 
question de confiance qu’on accorde ou non a Philostrate. 134 


129 Meyer 1917; Bowie 1978; Dzielska 1986. 

130 Anderson 1986:121; Id. 1994:22; Reimer 2002:21-22. Grosso 1954 etait le plus 
optimiste quant a la valeur historique de la Vita. Pour un bref etat de la question, voir 
Francis 1998:86-89. 

131 Grosso 1954; Lo Cascio 1974:32-34,45; Anderson 1986:155-173 (l’auteur iden- 
tifie Damis au philosophe epicurien dont parle Lucien de Samosate dans le Iuppiter 
Tragoedus; il aurait ete un exorciste celebre en Orient et se serait fache avec Apollonius 
[cf. Origene, Contra Celsum, VI 41]). 

132 Cf. dernierement Flinterman 1995:79-88; Speyer 1974:49, n’excluait pas non 
plus cette hypothese. 

133 Par ex. Bowie 1978:1663-1667, 1670-1671 (Fauteur suggere un lien avec Flavius 
Damien, sophiste et precepteur de Philostrate) ; Goulet 1981:176 (mais Damis reste une 
« source mysterieuse ») ; Dzielska 1986:19-49; Billault 1991:270 (note 12) (critique de 
la position d’Anderson); du Toit 1997:316; Hahn 2003:91. 

134 Padilla 2001:151. Giulia Sfameni Gasparro 1993:11-42, ici 21, plaide pour une 
attitude nuancee: «...sembra piu prudente una via mediana che cerchi di riconos- 
cere in essa (= la Vita), sulla base di altre complementari notizie, i tratti che, pur nel 
generale contesto apologetico, possono con buon fundamento ritenersi autentici di 
una personality certo dotata di un consistente spessore ideologico e religioso ». Cette 
position (comparable a celle de Moreschini 1990:44-50) me semble relever du bon 
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De toute fa^on, en dehors de Damis, l’auteur mentionne encore expli- 
citement (I 3 et 12 ; III 41) un petit livre de Maxime d’Egees, 135 les quatre 
livres de Moeragenes sur Apollonius (dont il se demarque : voir infra), 136 
puis des ecrits d’ Apollonius lui-meme, en l’occurrence son Testament 
(I 3), ses Lettres (I 2 et passim), son Apologie (VIII 6), quatre livres 
Sur la divination par les astres, un traite Sur les sacrifices (III 41), et un 
livre contenant la Doctrine de Pythagore (VIII 19) que certains tendent 
a identifier a la Vie de Pythagore attribute plus tard a Apollonius. 137 
Dans ce cas-la, Philostrate aurait connu ce (hoc, quitte a grefFer bien 
de ses traits ideels de Pythagore sur Apollonius-lui-meme. 138 

Je ne rouvrirai pas ici la discussion sur F authenticity de chacun de 
ces textes, 139 mais il est patent que Philostrate avait a sa disposition une 
certaine documentation ecrite relative a Apollonius, qu’il a sans doute 
strategiquement suraccentuee dans le cadre de sa «credibilisation». 140 
Comme il aime lui-meme a le repeter, 141 il a selectionne ces materiaux 
en fonction de ses objectifs. Alain Billault a mis en relief cet aspect 
«reflexif» de son travail litteraire qui, au-dela d’un topique hagiographi- 
que connu («la matiere est immense, il faut faire des choix»), 142 degage 
l’image d’un ecrivain qui recherche et atteint la maitrise de son sujet. 
Il est possible, conclut-il, de prendre Philostrate au serieux lorsqu’il se 
presente comme un biographe documents (I 2). 143 


sens et n’empeche pas de prendre en compte les multiples imprecisions et erreurs 
que contient la Vita Apollonii (Koskenniemi 1994:78-83, en analyse trois: le voyage 
d’ Apollonius en Inde, sa signification dans la politique internationale de son temps et 
la lutte entre Demetrius et Neron). 

135 Voir Graf 1984-1985, qui defend l’authenticite de cet ouvrage (sur la jeunesse 
d’ Apollonius ?), ecrit entre Trajan et Caracalla. 

136 Origene connait cet ouvrage ( Contra Celsutn, VI41), dont subsiste peut-etre un 
fragment (cf. Bowie 1978:1677). 

137 Sur cette question (cf. Porphyre, Jamblique, Souda), voir Petzke 1970:37-40. 

138 Cf. Mumprecht 1983:1105-1106n67. 

139 Ainsi, le fragment du 7tepl 0 dcu(ov (Eusebe, Praep. Evang., IV 13) est sans 
doute authentique, et peut-etre aussi certaines des nombreuses lettres attributes a 
Apollonius dans et en dehors de la Vita (voir Petzke 1970:36-37, 40-45). Pour les 
sources dans leur ensemble, je renvoie aux references bibliographiques signalees par 
Hagg 2004:388-389 + notes. 

140 Ibid. : 389-390 (Hagg utilise le terme allemand Beglaubigungsapparat). Moreschini 
1990:47-49 souligne, quant a lui, la concordance entre le fragment du Ttepi OuoicDv 
cite par Eusebe et ce que dit Philostrate sur les sacrifices. 

141 Nombreuses references textuelles de telles justifications chez Billault 1993a:273 
(note 5). 

142 Cf. Festugiere 1960:123-152, ici 132-133 (voir deja Jn 21:25). 

143 Billault 1993a:273, 275. 
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Philostrate a beaucoup voyage (il a sans doute accompagne Julia 
Domna, Septime Severe et Caracalla lors de leurs periples) 144 et il 
a partout recueilli des recits merveilleux sur Apollonius (VIII 31), 
notamment dans les villes ou il etait aime et dans les sanctuaires dont 
il restaura les rites tombes en desuetude (I 2). Aux antecedents ecrits 
s’ajoute done toute une tradition orale, souvent locale, dans laquelle 
Philostrate puise regulierement au cours de sa narration. 145 

Tout saint est un saint construit en plusieurs etapes. Cela vaut 
aussi pour Apollonius comme pour Jesus. Les etapes de la stylisation 
hagiographique (la triple metamorphose des faits bruts par le person- 
nage lui-meme, par la tradition ulterieure et, in fine, par l’auteur) sont 
difficiles a demeler ou a delimiter et done sujettes a discussion, mais 
elles doivent etre prises en compte. 146 Je suis d’ accord avec Wolfgang 
Speyer, Thomas Hagg (qui parle de historical identity et de constructed 
identities) et Johannes Hahn (qui utilise lui-meme le terme Stilisierung) 
pour estimer que l’Apollonius historique a vecu au premier siecle en 
Cappadoce et en Cilicie, qu’il fut un adepte de la philosophie et du mode 
de vie de Pythagore, qu’il avait la reputation d’etre doue de pouvoirs 
surnaturels (comme magicien ou thaumaturge) et qu’a ce titre il attirait 
des disciples. 147 Son pythagorisme a sans doute deja determine une 
certaine conscience de sa « mission » (Hahn parle du Selbstverstandnis 
des historischen Apollonius, deductible aussi de son 7tepi Bnoxcov), 148 
mais sa « figure » a ete largement absorbee, amplifiee et inflechie par 
la legende, avant d’etre fixee litterairement par Philostrate (et deja ses 
predecesseurs). Henning Paulsen admet que l’apport litteraire est plus 
marque chez Philostrate — un veritable ecrivain (ce que sera aussi maint 
hagiographe chretien) — que chez les evangelistes. 149 Pourtant, le role 
de ces derniers a ete remis en valeur par la recherche recente, qui les 
considere comme des theologiens et non plus uniquement comme des 


144 Mumprecht 1983:1 108n.89. 

145 Voir Dzielska 1986:51-84 (sur les traditions locales); Koskenniemi 1994:177; 
Billault 1993a:275-276 (Fauteur souligne Fimplication personnelle de Philostrate); 
Hahn 2003:94 (avec les passages textuels dans la note 27). 

146 Cf. Koskenniemi 1994:188: «Die VA vermittelt also zweifellos historisch zuver- 
lassige Kenntnisse iiber Apollonius, aber es ist schwer zu entscheiden, wie weit das 
vorhandene Material glaubwiirdig ist ». Cet auteur ne refuse pas une comparaison 
avec les Evangiles, mais reste tout de meme mefiant a cet egard (p. 189; voir aussi 
supra, note 123). 

147 Speyer 1974:47; Hagg 2004:3, 20-23; Hahn 2003:89-90, 96-97. 

148 Hahn 2003:96; voir aussi Moreschini 1990:49. 

149 Paulsen 1997:233. 
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« rassembleurs » de materiaux preexistants . 150 Elle tend meme a resituer 
les Evangiles dans le cadre de la biographie greco-romaine . 151 

On a deja remarque qu’une source hagiographique reflete d’abord 
l’univers mental de Fauteur et de son epoque (et done aussi de son 
environnement litteraire qui, pour Philostrate, est la seconde sophis- 
tique). Je reviendrai sur certaines interpretations de la Vita Apollonii, 
que James Francis a qualifiee de truthful fiction en Finscrivant dans 
la reecriture de Fhistoire ( rewriting the past) propre aussi a Fhistorio- 
graphie antique . 152 Je laisse de cote ici quelques problemes specifiques 
d’«historicite versus Literarisierung» tels que les contacts d’ Apollonius 
avec les « bons » et « mauvais » empereurs, ou Philostrate semble surtout 
songer a un message pour son propre temps , 153 ou encore Fitinerance 
d’ Apollonius. Ces multiples voyages en dehors du monde grec, John 
Eisner les a interprets, dans un article intitule Hagiographic geography, 
comme des allegories refletant le progres spirituel du heros 154 (on pour- 
rait les comparer alors aux deplacements de saint Antoine dans ce qu’on 
a appele une « biographie ascendante» ou Aufstiegshiographie ecrite par 
Athanase d’Alexandrie ). 155 C’est une hypothese interessante, mais la 
possibilite factuelle de tels voyages ne saurait etre exclue a priori . 156 

J’ajoute seulement que dans le Nouveau Testament et dans l’hagio- 
graphie chretienne, la stylisation (peut etre deja en partie inchoative 
dans Fautoconscience de Jesus et de certains saints) fait un ample usage 
de Faccomplissement (jtJiripcopa) et de la (re)actualisation de FEcriture, 
avec aussi des typologies (Jesus ou le saint comme le nouveau Moyse 
par exemple ), 157 des imitations ( Yimitatio Christi est essentielle dans 
Fhagiographie), des comparaisons, des justifications, et Fexpression 
d’idees moyennant des paroles bibliques . 158 


150 Cf. Koskenniemi 1994:187. 

151 Par ex. Shuler 1982; Burridge 1992; Frickenschmidt 1997. 

152 Francis 1998:421. 

153 Cf. Koskenniemi 1994:185. Sur les problemes de chronologie et d’anachronisme 
au regard du I" siecle, voir par ex. Bowie 1978 passim-, Anderson 1986:175-184. 

154 Eisner 1997. 

155 Cf. Holl 1927:249-269, spec.252-254. 

156 Sur cette question (et notamment le voyage en Inde), voir Hagg 2004:399-400 
(avec d’autres references bibliographiques). Sur les voyages, voir encore Jones 2001 ; 
Pouderon 2005 ; Morgan 2007 ; Roy 2007. 

157 Voir deja Jn 3:14. 

158 Cette intertextualite biblique caracterise evidemment deja les Vies de patriarches 
de Philon. Pour Fhagiographie chretienne, voir Van Uytfanghe 1985:565-611. 
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De la meme maniere, et a cote de Fevidente imitatio Pythagorae, 
Philostrate ancre sa Vie d’ Apollonius dans la litterature et la mythologie 
grecques. Par exemple, apres la resurrection d’une jeune fille a Rome: 
«et la jeune fille prit la parole et revint dans la maison de son pere, 
comme Alceste ressuscitee par Heracles » (IV 45). Arrive aux frontieres 
de FEgypte et de FEthiopie, Apollonius se montre critique envers les 
commer^ants grecs (IV 2) et conclut en paraphrasant Hesiode : « Que 
tout serait bien, si la richesse etait moins honoree et si Fegalite etait 
plus pratiquee et si le fer, abandonne, noircissait. Alors, les hommes 
n’auraient qu’une meme pensee et la terre entiere ne serait plus qu’une 
patrie.» 159 Quand il justifie son intention de parler philosophie a ses 
codetenus a Fesprit abattu (VII 22), il rappelle les vers de FOdyssee ou 
Helene mela au vin dans un cratere des drogues d’Egypte, pour calmer 
les soufFrances dans Fame des heros. 160 Avant la disparition du tribunal 
de Domitien, c’est la parole d’ Apollon poursuivi par Achille qui s’ac- 
complit (VIII 5) : « car tu ne saurais me tuer, puisque je ne suis point 
mortel ». La liste de ce genre de citations et de reminiscences dans la 
Vita est longue. 161 Je rappelle, par ailleurs, que dans les eloges funebres 
et les panegyriques, les oir/Kpioeic etaient toujours de mise, avec des 
personnages celebres de la litterature classique chez les pa'iens, avec 
des figures bibliques chez les chretiens (notamment dans les oraisons 
pour les martyrs). 162 

3) La troisieme composante concerne la fonction et Fobjectif du 
discours hagiographique. Ce dernier suppose une fonction de Fenonce 
plus « performative » qu’informative. Il poursuit des objectifs tels que 
Fapologie (eventuellement par opposition a une autre image, fausse, 
du heros), Fidealisation du personnage (en faveur duquel on veut sus- 
citer Fadmiration, voire la veneration), Finstruction et Fedification des 
autres moyennant la pensee, le comportement et Faction exemplaires, 
et Fenseignement du protagoniste, qui illustre et incarne un ideal de 
vie a imiter ou du moins digne de s’en inspirer. Ainsi — je le repete — , 


159 Hesiode, Erga , v. 153 (citation un peu modifiee). 

160 Homere, Od„ IV, 219 et suiv. Suite de VII 22: «...je suis d’avis qu’Helene, qui 
avait appris la science egyptienne, pronon^a sur le cratere des incantations destinees 
a consoler le desespoir, et qu’elle guerit ces hommes a la fois avec des mots magiques 
et du vin ». 

161 Ilias, XXII 13. Pour d’autres exemples (tres nombreux), je renvoie aux 
Erlduterungen dans Mumprecht 1983:1023-1109. Pour ce qui est des nombreuses 
reminiscences a la fois explicites et implicites de Pythagore (le modele primaire, mais 
finalement surpasse), elles ont ete reunies et commentees par Billault 2000:115-118. 

162 Cf. Delehaye 1966 2 :47. 
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dans les Vies des saints chretiens, l’imitation est un facteur essentiel, 
en amont et en aval: eux ils imitent le Christ (fut-ce avec beaucoup 
d’inflechissements postbibliques) 163 et cette imitation actualisee est 
exemplifiee pour les lecteurs et les auditeurs. 

Philostrate, de son cote, informe beaucoup, il veut faire connaitre la 
vie d’ Apollonius a ceux qui l’ignorent (V 39), et il fait quantite de digres- 
sions sur toutes sortes de sujets. Toutefois, comme l’ecrit Alain Billault, 
son veritable dessein exclut la neutrality. S’il ne se prive d’aucune forme 
de seduction litteraire, c’est en fonction de sa visee edifiante. 164 Ce but, 
il Faffirme des le debut du premier livre : servir a la gloire (xtpf|) de 
1’homme qui en fait l’objet et a 1’utilite (oKpeAeia) de ceux qui aiment 
apprendre (I 3). A la fin du dernier livre, Philostrate commente l’oracle 
qu’ Apollonius a rendu au jeune homme incredule sur les destinees de 
Fame : son heros a voulu que, pleins de confiance (enfinpox) et dans la 
connaissance de notre propre nature, nous continuions notre route vers 
le but que nous assignent les Parques (VIII 31). C’est un chemin de vie 
menant a Fimmortalite bienheureuse qui est esquissee ici. 165 

Le premier aspect — magnifier la figure d’ Apollonius — suppose la 
selectivity de Fenonce (voir deja supra), mais il s’agit d’une selection 
tendancieuse. Comme les evangelistes et les auteurs de Vies de saints, 
Philostrate ne retient que le positif. C’est la que reside la grande diffe- 
rence entre une biographie et une biographie spirituelle (ou hagiogra- 
phie). Plutarque par exemple, meme dans ses portraits les plus elogieux, 
ne cache pas certaines taches. Il en va de meme pour les philosophes 
presentes par Diogene Laerce 166 ou par Philostrate lui-meme dans ses 
Biot ooipxoxcov. Ici, en revanche, c’est le parti pris laudatif, encomiasti- 
que, 167 destine a celebrer Apollonius comme une personnalite absolu- 
ment extraordinaire, comme le nouveau Pythagore, le sage parfait, le 
superman’s superman (Graham Anderson), 168 qui connait la verite sur 


163 Voir Van Uytfanghe 1985:601-605 (un exemple est le developpement de 1’as- 
cetisme). 

164 Billault 1991:274; Id. 1993:277; Hagg 2004:399. Suggerer le contraire, a savoir 
que la Vita Apollonii ne serait qu’une piece de divertissement sophistique (cf. Reardon 
1971:190, 266) et que le « romancier» Philostrate ne voulait pas etre trop pris au serieux 
(Bowie 1978:1653-1654; Dzielska 1986:28), me semble meconnaitre la portee d’une 
telle oeuvre. 

165 Goulet 1981:182. 

166 Qui n’est done pas un « hagiographe » : voir supra , note 77. 

167 Cf. Paulsen 2003:101. Sur cet aspect, encore renforce dans la biographie spirituelle 
chretienne, voir aussi Van Uytfanghe 2005:223-248, spec.231-232, 241. 

168 Anderson 1986:136. 
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tous les sujets 169 et dont la superiorite ressort, notamment, de ses mono- 
logues devant ses auditeurs et de ses dialogues avec les representants des 
ecoles philosophiques et du savoir sacre (brahmanes, gymnosophistes), 
tout comme de ses pouvoirs surnaturels. 170 Si Apollonius venait a etre 
tue, la philosophie subirait une grave defaite en la personne du meilleur 
philosophe qui soit au monde (VII 13 ; citation de Damis). Bref, « notre 
sophiste a accumule sur son heros tout ce qui lui a paru convenir a un 
homme incomparable ». 171 

S’il est question de defauts, c’est pour en faire des calomnies. Philo- 
strate fait constamment de Fapologie et de la rehabilitation, surtout 
pour montrer qu’ Apollonius ne fut pas un magicien (yoqc) (par ex. I 2 ; 
V 12; VII 39; VIII 3 et 7), comme le pretendaient ses detracteurs. 172 
Parmi ceux-ci, on range generalement aussi Moeragenes, « qui a ignore 
beaucoup de choses sur Apollonius » (I 3). On a suppose egalement que 
Moeragenes n’etait pas forcement hostile a Apollonius, mais qu’aux 
yeux de Philostrate, il le celebrait trop comme (piAoootpoc et pdyoc (un 
mot neutre, tandis qu’un yor|q est plutot un charlatan), 173 alors que 
Philostrate aurait voulu privilegier le seul (piAooocpoc, le pythagoricien 
ascetique. 174 Quoi qu’il en soit, 175 la tendance apologetique porte sur 
d’autres aspects encore, par exemple la chastete d’Apollonius (I 13), 
son attitude face a Neron (VII 4) 176 et Domitien (VII 35), son pretendu 


169 Billault 2000:121. 

170 Cf. Hahn 2003:94-95 : « Die umfangreiche Rezeption zahlreicher literarischer wie 
philosophischer, religioser und auch volkstumlicher Vorstellungsmuster von ausserordent- 
licher, ja mit ubermenschlichen Wissen und Fahigkeiten begabten Personlichkeiten — seien 
sie charismatische Weise, Propheten oder Wundermanner — markiert die Apollonius- 
Schrift des Philostrat als bemerkenswerten Spiegel und Element einer lebendigen zeit- 
genbssischen Diskurses iiber den vollendeten Weisen in seinem Verhaltnis zu seinem 
Mittmenschen und zur gottlichen Sphare — ein Diskurs, der sich nicht zufallig im 2. 
und 3. Jahrhundert angesichts zunehmender religioser Orientierungslosigkeit und 
spiritueller Verunsicherung ausserordentlich intensivierte». 

171 Lagrange 1937:15. 

172 Cf. Lucien de Samosate, Alexander sive Pseudomantis, 5 (sur le contexte, a savoir 
des cercles philosophiques qui, vers 180, polemiquaient contre des « charismatiques » 
douteux et des charlatans, voir Hahn 2003:91-92); ensuite aussi Dio Cassius, Hist. 
Rom., 77, 18,4; Origene, Contra Celsum, VI 41. 

173 Origene, citant Moeragenes, utilise les termes payoi; et <piX,oao<poi;, puis yorii; 
(aux yeux de certains, dit-il). 

174 Raynor 1984. 

175 Relevons encore que la tendance a opposer le vrai miracle a la magie est commune 
a la Vita Apollonii et aux Actes des apotres: voir Reimer 2002. 

176 Ici, Philostrate semble tout de meme relativiser quelque peu l’« hero'isme » de 
ce qu’il a raconte sur Apollonius au temps de Neron: ce n’etait qu’un « prelude* a sa 
resistance a Domitien. 
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ressentiment contre les hommes publics (VIII 22), sans parler des apo- 
logies que F auteur met dans la bouche ou sous la plume du heros lui- 
meme, par exemple sur son choix du pythagorisme (VI 11) et, surtout, 
la defense qu’il avait preparee pour sa comparution devant Domitien 
(VIII 7). Le holy man calomnie, 177 c’est aussi un theme chretien, que ce 
soit dans les Evangiles (cf. les exorcismes de Jesus ou sa frequentation 
des pecheurs) 178 ou dans l’hagiographie (Jerome et Sulpice Severe par 
exemple s’attaquent avec virulence aux contempteurs de leurs saints 
(Paul, Hilarion, Martin). 179 

L’ Apollonius de Philostrate realise en lui la somme de tous les arche- 
types de la sagesse paienne connue a l’epoque de la seconde sophisti- 
que. Tout en ne faisant pas lui-meme explicitement profession de foi 
(neo)pythagoricienne (pas plus qu’Athanase, biographe d’ Antoine, ne 
professa lui-meme la vie monastique), 180 Philostrate accorde la primaute 
au pythagorisme, respectant par la sans doute Fhistoire d’ Apollonius 
(voir supra), mais la conformant au cadre interpretatif du neopytha- 
gorisme tel qu’il avait evolue au debut du IIP siecle. 181 De la sorte, il 
depeint son heros comme le modele absolu de sagesse et de spiritualite 
paiennes, avec meme une revolution ethique par rapport a Socrate, en ce 
sens que le precepte recommande n’est plus de se connaitre soi-meme, 
mais de connaitre les autres (ce qui a pour consequence de substituer 
le voyage a la sedentarite). 182 

C’est dans cette vie exemplaire dont le lecteur doit ressentir l’appel, 
c’est-a-dire l’invitation a une conversion philosophique, que consiste 
l’oxpe^eta (le second aspect, a cote de la Tipi )). 183 Le lecteur ne peut 
pretendre aux memes prouesses, mais il peut aspirer a la perfection 


177 Cf. Paulsen 2003:117: «Sie alle (= die 0eToi avSpeq) iiberragten durch ihre 
Personlichkeit ihre Umwelt so sehr, dass sich ebenso begeisterte Anhanger um sie 
scharten, wie grimmige Gegner sie zu Lebzeiten oder postum verfolgten » ; Boulogne 
1998:301-302 («Un homme calomnie et persecute#). 

178 Cf. Mt 12:22-30; Me 3:20-30; Lc 11:14-23 (voir aussi le livre de Morton Smith, 
Jesus the Magician, London 1978); Mt 9:10-13; Me 2:15-17; Lc 5:29-32. 

179 Jerome, Vita Hilarionis, ed. Bastiaensen 8c Smit 1975:1, 6-7; Sulpice, Epist., 1 
(Fontaine 1967). 

180 Meme s’il s’est refugie quelque temps chez les moines d’Egypte. 

181 Cf. Billault 1993a:277 ; Hahn 2003:92 ; Hagg 2004:400 : «... we have no reason to 
doubt that he (sc. Apollonius) did somehow appear as a follower of Pythagoras ; only 
Pythagorism was not the same in the first as in the third century# (deja le fragment 
du rtepi Guattov et quelques lettres attributes a Apollonius font penser a un pytha- 
gorisme proche du moyen platonisme). Sur ces developpements philosophiques, voir 
Swain 1999b:163-178. 

182 Boulogne 1999:309-310. 

183 Cf. Goulet 1981:183: Billault 1991:267. 
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spirituelle qui les rend possibles et qu’il peut atteindre par les moyens 
indiques par Apollonius (par ex. I 8, VIII 7). «C’est une question de 
dietetique, de mode de vie, d’emploi du temps, d’ascese qui garde pur 
l’ether de Tame et permet la connaissance penetrante des choses et le 
contact avec les dieux». 184 Modele a contempler done (les aventures 
d’ Apollonius, ses paroles, ses actes et ses prodiges, objets d’emerveille- 
ment et d’ admiration), mais aussi modele a imiter, 185 e’est-a-dire des 
exemples a suivre et des lemons a retenir. Les exemples proviennent 
egalement de tiers loues par Apollonius (les brahmanes notamment [III 
51] ou son guide egyptien Timasion qu’il appelait le nouvel Hippolyte 
[VI 3]). Les lemons, on peut les tirer encore des preceptes, recomman- 
dations et remontrances d’ Apollonius, 186 qui font de lui le redresseur 
de toutes les erreurs fatales a Thumain (il corrige les pretres, fustige les 
cites aux moeurs depravees, il multiplie les conseils aux bons empereurs 
et resiste aux mauvais). 187 

Bref, le dessein protreptique, pedagogique, voire missionnaire, 188 de 
la Vita Apollonii erige son heros en nouvel educateur de Thumanite. 189 
L’audience visee par Philostrate est sans doute plus elitaire que celle 
qu’ont en vue les evangelistes ou les hagiographes, 190 mais le principe 
performatif est le meme. Par ailleurs, les Vies monastiques, comme celle 
de saint Antoine, s’adresseront elles aussi en premier lieu a une elite 
spirituelle qui se croyait detentrice de la vera philosophia . 191 

4) La stylisation elogieuse et performative se fait a Taide d’un eventail 
d’« archetypes de stylisation » (Jacques Fontaine), dont on retrouve au 
moins quelques-uns dans toute biographie spirituelle. Ludwig Bieler les 
a reunis pour faire le portrait du 0eToc dvip, dont il faut evidemment 
prendre en compte les differentiations et les variations. Mais la critique 


184 Billault 1991:273. 

185 Id. 2000:125. 

186 Cf. Hahn 2003 : « . . . Zunachst ist hervorzuhaben, dass der philostrateische Apol- 
lonius eine eminent bffentliche Figur ist, die unermudlich tatig ist, das Wort ergreift, 
interveniert, mahnt und lehrt». 

187 Cf. Paulsen 2003:103. 

188 Cf. Goulet 1981:182 (renvoi aux professions de foi d’ Apollonius devant le roi des 
Perses, les sages d’Egypte ou Tempereur Domitien); Boulogne 1999:307 (Apollonius 
veut gagner le monde entier a son systeme axiologique). 

189 Boulogne 1999:306. 

190 Philostrate voulait sans doute etre hi par beaucoup de personnes (Hagg 2004:390- 
391), alors que les Passions et Vies chretiennes finiront aussi par etre recitees devant 
un public d ’auditeurs dans un contexte liturgique. 

191 Cf. Penco 1960:79-93. 
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semantique du concept de Beioc avip (voir supra ) ne change rien au 
minimum de coherence et de continuite (avec ou sans dependances) que 
ces archetypes, a travers leurs variantes et leur concretisations individu- 
elles dans les textes, conferent a l’«homme saint » de traditions diverses. 
Grosso modo, selon Michel de Certeau, le discours hagiographique est 
un discours de vertu et de surnaturel. 192 

Bien des qualites studieuses et vertueuses, tout comme la beaute 
physique, Apollonius les possedait deja avant (I 7) et peu apres (I 11) 
sa conversion au pythagorisme. 193 Elies se degagent, tout au long de la 
biographie (ou il restera toujours semblable a lui-meme [VII 35; VII 
34; VIII 7.9], 194 de son mode de vie et de son enseignement (y compris 
l’eloge de tiers ou les reponses faites a des tiers), comme dans la plu- 
part des textes comparables (Vies de philosophes, Evangiles, Vies de 
saints), caracterises par l’alternance de la narrativa avec des discours et 
dialogues (reproduits comme s’ils avaient ete «enregistres», a l’instar, 
somme toute, de l’historiographie antique). 

Apollonius aime la Ka^oKocyaBia, dit-il au gouverneur de Cilicie, et 
cela lui a valu d’etre l’hote d’Asklepios (I 12). Les vertus de sagesse, de 
justice, de force, de maitrise de soi, de bravoure et de discipline, il les 
apporta comme droit d’entree en Mesopotamie (I 20). Ensuite, les aperai 
furent ses seuls presents pour le roi de Babylone (I 28). Plus tard, les 
vertus feront l’objet de ses StaAi^eu; (par ex. IV 31, a Olympie). 

On a deja largement evoque la sagesse d’ Apollonius. Mais une de ses 
vertus primordiales (comme de tout saint) est la piete, ici dans le contexte 
du polytheisme pa'ien. Elle est universelle, en ce sens qu’elle s’adresse a 
tous les dieux, temples et oracles (IV 40), 195 meme si Philostrate, peut- 
etre pour faire plaisir a Juba Domna, souligne specialement la devotion 
de son heros pour le dieu Soleil (I 31 ; VI 4 et 10; VII 10 et 31 ; VIII 13). 196 


192 de Certeau 1968:207-209. 

193 Voir aussi supra, note 15 : ses sages discours dans le temple d’figees et le parallele 
avec l’Evangile de Luc. 

194 Y compris sa beaute physique (IV 1 ; VIII 29), qui est souvent un signe de sain- 
tete. La Constance en tout sera aussi F apanage de maint saint chretien, par ex. Sulpice 
Severe, Vita Martini (op. cit. [note 116] 10,1): Idem enim constantissime perseverabat 
qui prius fuerat. 

195 Y compris aux « dieux inconnus » d’Athenes, d’apres son eloge de Timasion (VI 3) : 
voir supra, note 25. 

196 Sur cette question, voir Hahn 2003:97 (avec references bibliographiques dans la 
note 38); Koskenniemi 1994:185-186 (cet auteur souligne neanmoins que Julia Domna 
se montrait uberraschend vorsichtig vis-a-vis du culte d’Helios et qualifie Philostrate 
de religios passiv bzw. widerspriichlich). 
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Mais il souligne autant son respect plus general des rites et sacrifices 
corrects (non sanglants evidemment: cf. I 31 ; VI 11 et 25; VIII 7.10), 197 
sa piete funeraire (sur les tombeaux des heros de la guerre de Troie: 
cf. IV 11-13), sa volonte de faire passer les dieux avant un roi terrestre 
(I 36), 198 son mepris pour le trafic de leurs statues (V 20). 

Un autre element commun aux philosophes et aux saints est le deta- 
chement par rapport aux choses materielles, aux richesses (I 38 : « de la 
paille»), l’heritage personnel y inclus (I 13), 199 Findifference totale au 
luxe (des palais) (I 21 ; IV 42; VII 31) d’un homme d’ aspect miserable, 
qui a toute la terre comme patrie (I 21) et qui demande aux dieux de 
faire qu’il ne sente le besoin de rien (I 34), qui blame la cupidite (notam- 
ment celle de son ennemi Euphrates) et les pratiques malhonnetes (V 38 ; 
VI 2 et 41; VII 23). 

L’ascetisme d’ Apollonius (encore un trait de l’homme saint) est 
surtout (neo)pythagoricien (silence, vegetarisme, austerite en tout). 
Je passe sur les ressemblances et les differences (egalement de moti- 
vation) avec Fascese chretienne, 200 mais la tres forte mise en exergue 
de la chastete comme domptage (quasi monastique) de la chair (I 13; 
VI 42) et la condamnation de la debauche, de la licence, de la passion 
et de la mollesse (I 12 et 24; IV 2; VII 42) 201 meritent l’attention, 
meme si l’ouvrage atteste la permanence, au temps de Philostrate, de 
la bisexualite antique. 202 

Correcteur severe s’il le faut, l’homme divin, comme l’homme de 
Dieu, est aussi un bienfaiteur. Philostrate termine ainsi le livre VI: 
«Telles furent les actions accomplies par notre heros en faveur des 
temples et des cites, tels furent ses discours adresses aux differents 
peuples et dans Finteret de ceux-ci, voila ce qu’il fit pour les morts ou 


197 Par ailleurs, Apollonius s’opposait aussi fermement aux spectacles sanglants a 
Athenes (IV 22). 

198 Quand le roi Vardanes de Babylone le fait appeler, il n’y va pas avant d’ avoir 
acheve son sacrifice et ses prieres. 

199 Apollonius le partagea avec son frere et ses autres parents et ne se reserva que 
fort peu de choses. A comparer: Athanase, Vita Antonii Bartelink 1994:2, 4-5 (ici, ce 
sont surtout les gens du village et les pauvres qui en profitent, a Fexception d’une petite 
reserve pour la soeur du saint; en plus, la motivation est explicitement biblique). 

200 Voir par ex. Meredith 1976:313-332. 

201 VII 42 : eloge d’un jeune homme victime de sa chastete. 

202 Apollonius, sous la plume de Philostrate, fustige certaines moeurs effeminees, 
mais regulierement il presente comme allant de soi la double face d’firos (par ex. VI 
1 1 : Fexemple du bel adolescent dans le discours d’ Apollonius aux gymnosophistes ; 
VIII 7 : les jeunes gens et leurs amants ou heta'ires), ce qui relativise peut-etre la theorie 
de la problematisation chere a Michel Foucault. 
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les malades, ce qu’il dit aux sages et a ceux qui ne l’etaient point, et 
aux rois qui lui demandaient de les conseiller sur la voie de la vertu » 
(VI 43). Cette bienfaisance d’ Apollonius s’accompagne plus d’une 
fois d’un sens de la justice (II 39; VI 21) et d’une attitude clemente et 
compatissante, par exemple au profit des habitants afFames d’Aspendos 
en Pamphilie (I 15), 203 d’un eunuche du roi Vardanes, pris en flagrant 
delit (I 36), de ses disciples qui etaient partis par crainte de Neron (IV 
38) et, plus tard, de ses codetenus a Rome (VII 26). Parallelement, 
Apollonius insiste beaucoup sur le devoir de l’entraide mutuelle (IV 
3 : comparaison avec les moineaux) et de la concorde entre citoyens 
(VI 38: a Antioche). 204 

Le bienfait est parfois accorde sous forme de miracle, l’autre ingre- 
dient du portrait hagiographique (voir deja supra). 205 Apollonius res- 
suscita une jeune fille (IV 45) et il guerit des malades, soit en rapport 
avec les cures d’Asklepios (I 9; IV 1 1) , 206 soit plus personnellement (VI 
40; VI 43). 207 II exorcisa des possedes (IV 20) 208 et rendit inofFensifs 
demons, empuses et satyres (II 4; IV 10, 20 et 25; VI 27). 209 Dans la 
Vita, des exorcismes et des guerisons sont egalement attribues a des 
sages indiens qu’ Apollonius visita (III 38-40). 210 Apollonius lui-meme 
arreta encore les tremblements de terre qui agitaient les villes situees sur 
la rive gauche de l’Hellespont, grace aux sacrifices equitables qu’il leur 
imposa (VI 41). 211 Les gens croyaient etre en securite en s’embarquant 


203 Ce fut pendant ses cinq annees de silence. 

204 Le gouverneur de Syrie y avait seme la discorde, lorsqu’un tremblement de terre 
survint, qu’ Apollonius interpreta comme un avertissement de Zeus. 

205 Pour la difficile question de la definition, du nombre et de la classification des 
miracles dans la Vita Apollonii , voir Padilla 1991:33-40. 

206 Dans I 9, Asklepios lui-meme avait ordonne (en songe) a un jeune Assyrien 
hydropique d’aller s’entretenir avec Apollonius. 

207 VI 40: il ramene a la raison un jeune homme amoureux de la Venus de Cnide; 
VI 43 : il guerit de la morsure d’un chien enrage un enfant en qui etait passe Fame de 
Telephe le Mysien, puis le chien lui-meme, qui lui obeit (cf. supra , note 88). 

208 Dans IV 20, il s’agit d’une veritable delivrance d’un energumene (un jeune 
Athenien au comportement extravagant). Le recit rappelle le Nouveau Testament mais 
aussi les Acta Petri cum Simone apocryphes (le demon chasse renverse une statue) : cf. 
Mumprecht 1983:1071 (n. 55). A noter aussi que le jeune homme delivre embrasse le 
genre de vie d’ Apollonius. 

209 Dans VI 27, Apollonius guerit et ramene a la continence un satyre qui se ruait 
sur les femmes d’un petit bourg de l’Ethiopie. 

210 III 38 : exorcisme de l’enfant d’une pauvre Indienne par le biais d’une lettre adres- 
see au demon (voir aussi supra , note 8 : ressemblances avec le Nouveau Testament) ; III 
39-40 : guerisons, notamment grace a la « science » et les conseils de Iarchas. 

211 Des sacrifices « equitables », c’est-a-dire conformes aux ressources des villes, qui 
risquaient d’etre dupes par des charlatans vereux. 
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ensemble avec lui, car ils etaient convaincus qu’il commandait aux 
puissances de la nature, notamment a la tempete et au feu (IV 13). 

Ce trait-la doit cependant attirer notre attention sur un autre constat 
relatif aux miracles dans la Vie d’ Apollonius: les miracles reflexifs (qui 
arrivent au saint ou dont il fait l’objet) y manifestent beaucoup plus le 
surnaturel et le merveilleux que les miracles dits transitifs (qui se font 
pour aider ou eventuellement punir d’autres personnes). 212 Certes, ces 
miracles reflexifs peuvent profiter (ou nuire) a des tiers, mais la n’est pas 
leur fonction principale. Ils decoulent notamment du don permettant 
de franchir les limites de la connaissance et de 1’ experience. 

Apollonius comprend le langage des animaux (I 20). 213 ainsi que des 
langues etrangeres, sans les avoir apprises (1 19). Comme les brahmanes, 
il a une connaissance extraordinaire du passe (III 23-24; VI 1 1), 214 du 
present et surtout de l’avenir (sa Jipoyvcoau;, qui n’est pas le produit de 
la magie, mais d’une ame pure (III 42 : c’est Iarchas qui dit cela) et de 
la dietetique pythagoricienne (VI 11; VIII 7). 215 Il sait et prevoit tout 
8aqiovio)c et ne court done personnellement aucun danger (VII 10, 14 
et 38; VIII 13). Il sait qui est vertueux (VI 3 : la chastete de Timasion) 
ou innocent (V 24 : le brigand qu’il sauve de la mort) ou victime d’un 
homicide involontaire (VI 5). 216 Il demasque des coupables (I 10: un 
sacrificateur [d’Asklepios] impur; I 15: les riches qui cachent le ble; 217 
IV 26: un parricide; VII 27 et 36: les espions de Domitien dans la 
prison). Dans sa clairvoyance, il reconnait les ames qui ont transmigre 
(V 42; VI 43), 218 il sait que le temple de Jupiter Capitolin a ete incendie 
(V 30) 219 et voit a distance (a Ephese en l’occurrence) l’assassinat de 
Domitien a Rome (VIII 26). Les choses qu’il prevoit ou predit sont tres 


212 Sur cette distinction, voir Flusin 1981:299-313; ici 305. 

213 II apprit ce secret en voyageant parmi les Arabes. 

214 Dans III 23-24, aussi bien Iarchas, chef des brahmanes, qu’Apollonius lui-meme 
savent ce qu’Apollonius a ete dans une vie anterieure. 

215 VI 1 1 (a Thespesion, chef des gymnosophistes) : « Comme vous serez pur (= en 
suivant Pythagore), je vous donnerai la science de l’avenir. . . ». 

216 Apollonius purifie un homme habille a la mode de Memphis et coupable d’un 
homicide involontaire. A tort, les gymnosophistes ne l’avaient pas encore purifie, car 
(c’est ce que devoila Apollonius) la victime, un certain Philisque, descendait de l’Egyp- 
tien Thamus, qui ravagea autrefois le pays des gymnosophistes. 

217 Cf. supra , note 203. 

218 V 42: recit du lion apprivoise, a Alexandrie, en qui etait passee Fame du roi 
egyptien Amasis ; VI 43 : voir supra, note 207. 

219 II devoile cela devant Vespasien en s’adressant au dieu supreme lui-meme. Selon 
Apollonius, il incombait a Vespasien de restaurer le temple, brule par Vitellius et ses 
partisans, assieges eux-memes dans le Capitole par Domitien, fils de Vespasien. 
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nombreuses ; je me limite ici aux catastrophes naturelles (IV 4 : la peste a 
Ephese ; IV 6 : tremblement de terre dans plusieurs villes ioniennes ; VII 
41 : une tempete sur la mer Tyrrhenienne) et au regne des empereurs 
(avenement, fin, vicissitudes). 220 

Du merveilleux reflexif relevent aussi les songes ou visions que les 
dieux lui envoient (I 23 ; IV 34), l’apparition d’Achille a Apollonius (IV 
16), sa capacite de defaire ses liens (VII 38; aussi VIII 30), 221 sa dispa- 
rition miraculeuse du tribunal de Domitien (VIII 5), puis son ubiquite 
(semblable a celle de Pythagore [IV 10; VIII 10] ) 222 et ses reapparitions 
(III 11—13: a Demetrius et Damis; VIII 19: sortie merveilleuse de l’antre 
de Trophonius), les traditions relatives a sa mort et son « ascension » 
(VIII 30 ; voir supra : le Christ, mais aussi Elie, et Moyse chez Philon), 223 
son apparition au jeune homme incredule (VIII 30: voir aussi supra). 
N’oublions pas non plus que deja l’espece d’ « annonciation » du dieu 
Protee a sa mere enceinte 224 et les circonstances merveilleuses de sa 
naissance (I 5; voir encore supra) font partie du portrait de ce qu’on 
a si longtemps appele un 0eioc avf|p. 

Je le repete: independamment du sens de 0eToc, ce portrait a une 
certaine coherence, sans pour autant etre fixe. Le tronc commun avec 
les Evangiles et les Vies de saints est evident, mais il convient aussi de 
souligner quelques differences par rapport au discours hagiographique 
chretien en general. II y a des chercheurs qui insistent beaucoup (j’allais 
dire dans le sillage des Peres de l’Eglise) sur l’originalite (motivation, 
contexte social, psychologique, existentiel, eschatologique) des miracles 


220 Par ex. IV 25 : prediction de l’echec du projet de Neron de percer l’isthme de 
Corinthe; IV 43: prediction d’un peril que courut Neron (apres un double prodige); 
V 7: Apollonius voit Neron s’enfuir de Grece; V 10: la conspiration de Vindex; V 1 
et 13: il prevoit Fannee des trois empereurs, puis leur mort; VI, 32: prediction de la 
maniere dont Titus mourra; VII 9: prediction de F avenement de Nerva; VIII 27: le 
regne de Nerva sera court. Toutes sortes d’autres propheties: I 12 et 22; IV 18 et 34; 
VII 18; VIII 27. 

221 II ote son pied de ses fers et l’y remet, done non pas pour s’evader tout de suite, 
mais pour montrer qu’il etait libre quand il le voulait (sans sacrifice ou priere, meme 
sans dire un mot). 

222 IV 10: il passe d’un instant a l’autre de Smyrne a Ephese; VIII 10: Apollonius 
disparut du tribunal avant midi; dans la soiree, Demetrius et Damis le virent a 
Dicearchie (Puteoli). 

223 Cf. supra , note 94. 

224 Oil Apollonius apparait comme une incarnation de Protee. Sur ce theme dans 
d’autres Vies pa'iennes et dans les Evangiles, voir Bieler, I 1935:24-28; dans l’hagio- 
graphie chretienne: Lanzoni 1927:225-261. 
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du Christ en comparaison de ceux d’ Apollonius. 225 Leurs arguments 
ne sont pas sans pertinence, mais n’enlevent rien a l’identite primaire, 
c’est-a-dire la categorie meme du miracle et sa typologie dans un uni- 
vers prescientifique. 226 Neanmoins, globalement, 227 les textes chretiens 
(Evangiles, Vies) ont leurs accents propres. Eux aussi font etat du don 
de la clairvoyance et de la prophetie, mais, proportionnellement, les 
gestes et les miracles caritatifs (comme la charite en tant que telle) 228 ont 
plus de poids que chez Philostrate. La meme chose vaut pour la lutte 
contre les forces demoniaques, les forces du Mai ou du Malin en tant 
qu’antagoniste de Dieu et du saint (exorcismes, mais aussi tentations 
et obstacles de toutes sortes). 229 

Si bien des vertus sont communes, 230 l’humilite (allant jusqu’a l’humi- 
liation) se trouve (depuis les Evangiles) plus haut sur l’echelle des valeurs 
chretiennes. Selon Philostrate, les Grecs qui accoururent en masse vers 
Apollonius apres qu’il eut prodigieusement echappe a Domitien, admi- 
raient sa modestie parce qu’il ne tirait jamais argument de l’aventure 
pour se vanter, disant simplement qu’il avait pu presenter sa defense 
et qu’il avait ete acquitte (VIII 15). Apollonius avait lui-meme loue le 
naturel efface de l’Egyptien Timasion (VI 3). Dans d’autres passages, 
toutefois, ses reponses et apologies accusent plutot quelque trait un tant 
soit peu vaniteux (VII 34 et 36; VIII 7.2-3; VIII 19). 

Perorant toujours sur les elements communs et les ecarts, on fera 
remarquer que les recits chretiens restent generalement plus pres de 
leur sujet. (Jia et la un (petit) excursus est possible, mais non pas ces 
longues digressions (eKcppaoeu;) geographiques, ethnographiques, 
zoologiques et paradoxographiques dont Philostrate nous regale, 231 
des digressions descriptives du narrateur (y compris au second degre : 


225 Par ex. Van Cangh 1982:263-277 ; Adinolfi 1992:49-65. Plus generalement, je 
renvoie aussi a Petzke 1970:237 (« die Frage . . . des Verhaltens . . ., vor allem zum sozial 
und moralisch deklassierten Menschen»). 

226 Malgre des reproches mutuels (voir Celse, Origene) : les miracles des autres sont 
des actes de magie, opposes aux vrais miracles de sa propre tradition. En general, voir 
Cotter 1999. 

227 Et sans prejuger de tel ou tel texte individuel. 

228 En paroles (enseignement) et en actes (oeuvres de misericorde). 

229 Les Vies pa'iennes connaissent moins ce (semi-)dualisme. La lutte contre le Mai 
implique souvent aussi plus de miracles punitifs chez les chretiens. Cf. Van Uytfanghe 
1987b:102-lll («L’action de Satan, antagoniste de Dieu et du saint»). 

230 Cf. Freyburger & Pernot (ed.) 1997. 

231 II est vrai que l’element teratologique est plus developpe aussi dans les Actes 
apocryphes des apotres. 
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Damis) et digressions mises dans la bouche du heros, qui entretenait 
souvent ses compagnons de ce qui s’offrait a leurs yeux (V 7) ou qui 
commandait aux circonstances le sujet de ses colloques (VI 3). En fait, 
une plethore de sujets est abordee dans la Vita Apollonii, d’une maniere 
ou d’une autre : les pays et leurs habitants, leurs coutumes, leurs lois, 
les temples, les animaux (elephants, lionnes, etc.), les plantes, les mon- 
tagnes, les lies, les palais, les festins, les merveilles de la terre et de la 
mer, la navigation, la mythologie, la justice, la litterature, la peinture, 
la musique, etc. C’est tout autre chose que par exemple les paraboles 
evangeliques. Qu’on ne s’y meprenne pas pour autant : Philostrate n’a 
pas voulu ecrire une encyclopedic, son vrai sujet etant bien Apollonius 
le pythagoricien, depeint comme le philosophe qui connait la verite sur 
tous les sujets. 232 Apollonius fait beaucoup de voyages, mais, contraire- 
ment aux heros de romans, il dirige sa vie en souverain, 233 avec l’aide 
des dieux bien entendu. 

Derniere remarque comparative par rapport aux hagiographes chre- 
tiens (et aux Evangiles) : 234 Philostrate raisonne davantage, il argumente, 
rationalise, tient compte d’opinions alternatives, voire badine, avec 
beaucoup de «peut-etre, si je ne me trompe, on dit que», etc. Il prend 
parfois un brin de distance, 235 notamment au sujet de certains miracles 
ou phenomenes merveilleux, en evoquant, le cas echeant, d’eventuel- 
les explications naturelles (III 45: «il peut etre expedient de ne pas 
aj outer foi a tout, mais de ne pas non plus douter de tout»; 236 IV 45: 
resurrection reelle d’une jeune Romaine ou mort apparente ? ; 237 VI 37 : 
histoire vraisemblable versus une autre qui ne Test pas ; 238 VIII 5 : c’est 
son regime plus leger qui permit a Apollonius de sentir le danger de la 
peste a Ephese ; VIII 30 : Philostrate se contente d ’enumerer les rumeurs 
sur la mort d’ Apollonius : mort naturelle a Ephese, « disparition » dans 


232 Voir supra , note 169. 

233 Billault 1991:269. 

234 Sans vouloir etre exhaustif a ce propos. 

235 Cf. supra, note 60. 

236 II s’agit de recits extraordinaires (rapportes par Damis) sur les animaux, les 
fontaines et les hommes de Unde. 

237 Selon Philostrate, le probleme est difficile a resoudre pour lui comme il le fut pour 
les assistants eux-memes. Apollonius, se demande-t-il, trouva-t-il en elle une derniere 
etincelle de vie, qui avait echappe a ceux qui la soignaient ? 

238 II s’agit de deux traditions qui se sont repandues a Sardes : l’une (digne de foi 
selon Apollonius) sur le Pactole, qui aurait autrefois charrie pour Cresus des paillettes ; 
l’autre (ridicule) sur des arbres qui sont plus anciens que la terre. 
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le temple d’ Athena a Lindos, « ascension », dans des circonstances 
merveilleuses, depuis le temple de Dictynne en Crete). 239 

On l’a deja dit, la thaumaturgie d’ Apollonius ne fut peut-etre pas le 
facteur essentiel pour Philostrate, mais il ne pouvait ni ne voulait ignorer 
cette tradition, tout en prenant soin de l’expliquer Kara oocpiav (I 2; 
V 11) et cFeviter tout amalgame avec la magie, a laquelle, affirme-t-il, 
tant de gens font appel sans etre le moins du monde aides (VII 39). 240 
Une certaine rationalisation du miraculeux, c’est rarissime dans l’ha- 
giographie chretienne. 241 Par contre, la relativisation (meme polemique, 
dans certains cas) de Yimportance du miracle pour la saintete n’y est 
pas inconnue. Elle prend ses racines dans le Nouveau Testament et 
affectera toujours une veine minoritaire de l’hagiographie. 242 Notons 
qu’elle apparait aussi chez Philostrate, la ou il fait dire a Thespesion, 
le chef des gymnosophistes, «que la Verite n’a besoin ni de miracles 
(0orupacuoupYxa) ni de magie (VI 10). 243 

* 

Je ne veux pas conclure sans reconnaitre que le discours hagiographique 
n’est pas la seule grille ou cle cFinterpretation de la Vie d’Apollonius, 
qu’il y a d’autres approches et d’autres lectures de ce texte si riche. 
Les confronter fut d’ailleurs un des buts du colloque. On y a vu, par 
exemple, une defense de Fhellenisme (culture, religion, langue) 244 dans 
le monde romain, d’un hellenisme absolument superieur mais menace 
(avec appel a Pythagore, le plus ancien des sages grecs). 245 On a pose 


239 Apollonius y aurait ete arrete comme magicien et comme voleur, et les gardiens 
du temple l’auraient charge de chaines. Mais il se degagea (comme dans VII 38) 
pendant la nuit, les portes s’ouvrirent et on entendit alors des voix de jeunes lilies qui 
chantaient: «Quittez la terre, allez au ciel». 

240 Cf. Raynor 1984:225 (les miracles d’Apollonius comme dilemme pour Philostrate 
et sa volonte de les subordonner a l’objectif philosophique) ; Anderson 1986:139 
(« Philostratos was caught between two stools ») ; Hahn 2003:92-93 ; Hagg 2004:396-397 : 
« Philostratos ... rationalizes them (= the miracles) as best he can». 

241 Par contre, les hagiographes fustigent regulierement le doute et l’incredulite des 
gens : voir Van Uytfanghe, 2000:76-80. Signalons tout de meme que, vers 655, un auteur 
irlandais (Augustinus Hibernicus) s’interesse a l’explication naturelle des miracles de 
l’Ecriture: voir Simonetti 1979:225-251. 

242 Voir Van Uytfanghe 1981:205-233. 

243 Auparavant Thespesion avait fait un prodige (en ordonnant a un arbre de saluer 
Apollonius) pour diminuer les Indiens dans Fesprit de son hote, mais par la suite il 
relativise les miracles en evoquant Apollon de Delphes, qui rend des oracles selon sa 
sagesse, et sans prodiges. 

244 Cf. I 17: l’atticisme modere d’Apollonius. 

245 Swain 1996:381-395; Id., 1999; voir aussi Hahn 2003:95-96 (refus de ce qui est 
non grec). 
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que la dimension politique de la Vita Apollonii est au moins aussi, 
sinon plus importante que la dimension religieuse. 246 Cela va plus loin 
que, plus tard, la correspondance de saint Antoine avec les empereurs 
chretiens ou que la typologie biblique du prophete qui affronte le roi 
dans la Vita Martini de Sulpice Severe. 247 L’Apollonius philostrateen, 
en effet, discute des lois, de la monarchie et de la democratic, rencon- 
tre en Inde le roi ideal (Phraotes, qui consulte les sages), adresse un 
veritable « miroir du prince » a Vespasien. Sans negliger ces discussions 
pobtiques ni l’esprit panhellenique, James A. Francis, quant a lui, 
subordonne ces aspects a ce qu’il pense etre le vrai dessein de l’auteur: 
« domestiquer » un philosophe ascetique repute yoric en faisant de lui 
un modele d’ideaux classiques et un defenseur de l’ordre etabli, social 
et culturel, de l’empire romain. 248 

Si done mon angle de vue n’est pas le seul possible 249 (encore que 
les interpretations susdites relevent, a leur maniere, du « performatif » 
evoque supra, sous 3), il me semble indeniable que le framework du 
discours hagiographique est aussi suffisamment transparent a la Vita. 
C’est dans la litterature chretienne victorieuse que ce discours connaitra 
un essor spectaculaire, a la fin de FAntiquite et au Moyen Age. Avant, 
le christianisme n’en avait cependant pas le monopole (c’est ce que 
mes recherches pour le Reallexikon fur Antike und Christentum m’ont 
appris), 250 meme si les Evangiles (et Philon) precedent le premier texte 
pa'ien connu. 251 En fait, ce discours s’est developpe dans des traditions 


246 Koskenniemi 1991:80-81. 

247 Cf. Athanase, Vita Antonii (Bartelink 1994, 81); Sulpice, Vita Martini (Fontaine 
1967, 20). 

248 Francis 1995:83-129. 

249 Par ailleurs, tout ouvrage litteraire genere des interpretations, comme le dirait 
Umberto Eco. 

250 Cf. Van Uytfanghe 1987a et 2001. 

251 C’est-a-dire la Vita Apollonii. Hanus 1998:229-231, dit avoir acquis, au fur 
et a mesure de l’avancement de sa recherche, la conviction qu’il existe, entre la Vie 
d’Apollonius et les premieres Vies de saints chretiens, des liens de parente beaucoup 
plus etroits que ne laissent entendre la plupart des etudes consacrees a ce sujet (mais 
il oublie, a ce propos, les hypotheses allemandes du debut du XX e siecle, par ex. celles 
de K. Holl, H. Mertel, R. Reitzenstein). Il ne souscrit pas a l’opinion de M. Alexandre, 
qui oppose radicalement l’homme divin (le philosophe pa'ien) a Fhomme de Dieu 
(Id. 1996:63-93). Hanus veut montrer que dans la Rome imperiale se constituent de 
nouveaux modeles de sagesse, similaires sur bien des points dans les univers chretien 
et pa'ien, parallelement soumis aux questionnements du temps. Dans cette emergence 
d’une nouvelle representation du « grand homme », dans le monde pa'ien comme dans 
la sphere chretienne, les modeles semblent devoir necessairement emprunter des voies 
proches, paralleles a defaut d’etre identiques. Ces remarques me paraissent judicieuses 
et rejoignent le constat de Graham Anderson 1986:144 : « Christian and pagan patterns 
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diverses, et la structure apparemment commune ne gomme pas les 
specifkites de chacune. Le paradoxe, dans le cas d’ Apollonius, est que 
cette figure a survecu au triomphe du christianisme, non pas comme 
heros christianise, mais comme veritable saint pa'ien, grace notamment 
a ses talismans, jusqu’en pleine epoque byzantine . 252 


of hagiography are seen to run side by sides. Ce que j’ai appele le discours hagiogra- 
phique ne fait que structurer cette parente, au-dela de possibles interdependances 
ponctuelles, au-dela aussi de la specificite des traditions diverses. II faudra, a l’avenir, 
approfondir davantage la question de Forigine et de la confluence des ingredients de 
ce discours hagiographique. 

252 Sur le « culte » d’ Apollonius (atteste des la fin du II s siecle), voir Duliere 1970:252- 
275; Hahn 2003:99-106. 
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